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iE L | - € peep most yaen dessert 


ITH the dessert, the din- and easy to prepare, yet form- 
ner reaches its climax. ing a tempting dessert. 
Formerly, rich pastries, heavy All this we get in JELL-O. 
puddings and confections com- Made from purest gelatin, 
posed this course. All these cane sugar, and fruit juices, 
containing only healthful in- 
egredients, it is one of the best 
and safest desserts for children. 
However, customs change— Our recipe book contains many 
there arose a demand for a_ delightful suggestions for serv- 
light, nourishing sweet, simple ing JELL-O. Write us for it. 
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were, no doubt, very delicious, 
but bad for the digestion. 


—~. THE JELLO COMPANY Inc. | 
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c A new Victor product 
The Music Arts Library of Victor Records 


Just as a certain amount of reading is part of everybody’s life 
experience, so too there is a proportionate amount of music with 
which every man and woman wishes to be familiar. That is the 
key-note of the Music Arts Library of Victor Records, six volumes 
of which are now ready. The Music Arts Library of Victor Records 
represents a great variety of achievement by the world’s greatest 
artists, and provides a wholly new outlook on the collecting of 
recorded music. With one exception these volumes, finely bound, 
printed and illustrated, may be obtained for the price of the 
records contained in them. Ask the nearest dealer to show you 


the Library, or write to us for a descriptive circular. 


Real Victrolas are marked Victrola 


~ y ag oe t RADE MARK l 
Victor Talking Machine Company. Camden.N. J. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd, Montreal 
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One of the volumes of 
The Music Arts Library 
of Victor Records 


Victrola No. 370 
Mahogany, $275; 
electric, $315 


Six volumes now ready 
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the place of everything else in the world—family, 
Those are the questions of Basil 
King’s new serial, his finest work since “The Inner 
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STAR 
HAM 


lhe Ham 
WhatAm” 


N more than a hundred thousand 
stores you will find Star Ham; safe- 
guarded by this wrapper; guaranteed 
by this label; shown here so that you 
may always be sure of getting extra 
fine quality—“The Ham What Am.” 
ok, “Sixty Ways to Serve a Ham,"’ 
write our Dept. of Food Economics 


ARMOUR £55 COMPANY , Chicago, Ill. 


here are 6O Ways to Serve STAR HAM 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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DopGe BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE -A SEDAN 


To say that the Special Type-A 
Sedan looks as good as it really is, 
is Simply to pay a just and deserved 
tribute to the coachwork and the 
special equipment. 


The appointments were determined 
in the usual Dodge Brothers way 
—strictly on a basis of quality and 
not of cost. 


Five Balloon-Type Tires 


Donse BrotnHerRsS Detrroitr 


Dovse Brotrers (CANavDA) Limited 
WAL KERVIL Le ONTARIO 
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3 A Manual of Method 


New Ways of Handling the Old 
Routine of Housework 


This Book 


answers 
1000 questions 
similar 


to these! 


W/! HAT new devices are there 


to save you work and drudg 
eryr 
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plan?’ Is it advisable? 
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cellar? 








OW should you do 
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OW can you do your laun- 
dering with the greatest ease 


and efficiency? 
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is a convenient size, about 5 by 
thick. 
stamped with gold. 





N THE BUSINESS OF HOUSEKEEPING 


worked out for keeping home clean and livable with the least expenditure of 


time and money. 


be sure the methods it recommends are the most modern 
who has servants there are suggestions for directing them efficiently. 


the woman who does her own work there are simple rules for doing every 


household task easily 


Housekeeping Made Easier 
THE BUSINESS OF 


of the home to 


HOUSEKEEPING reduces the care 


an easy and exact science It tells you the 
newest and best method for handling every housekeeping 
detail from such simple tasks as bed-making and dusting to 
such complicated ones as spring cleaning and fumigating to 
drive moths out of the walls. It is a book you will want to 


keep close at hand for reference. 


How to get this Valuable Book 


You cannot buy THE BUSINESS OF 


because Good Housekeeping will never sell a copy 


HOUSEKEEPING 


will GIVE you one free of charge if you will fill in the coupon 
below ordering Good Housekeeping sent to a friend for a 


year. The book will come to you by mail 


Tear off this Coupon and Mail at Once 


SSeS SS SF SSS KS KC KC SK KS EK Se ES SE ee eee ee ee 
Good Housekeeping, Dept. 125, 119 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $3.00 for which please send Good Housekeeping for one year to 


Send THE BUSINESS OF HOUSEKEEPING 


To: Your Name-. 
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Name 
Street 
City State 
Street 
: State 
Canada 50c extra a year: Foreign Countrie $1 extra 


You may have this 
Priceless New Household 
Book—FREE 


The first edition of this book is just off the press. It 
7 inches and an inch 
And it is neatly bound in dark blue cloth 


It tells the Quickest and Easiest 
Way to do Every Household Task! 


Mrs. 


Bentley has gathered together the rules Good Housekeeping Institute has 


Since the book has just come from the printer you may 


But we 


Mildred Maddocks 


For the woman 


For 
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)0Ou how to save 


considerable time on jour 
daily cleaning 
washing 


and dish- 
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Before You Build, Get 


This Book of 200 Homes 


Charming, Modern Homes You Can Buy 
Direct from Mill, at Wholesale Prices 


Through the Gordon-Van Tine system, we furnish 
complete plans, architectural service and highest 
grade materials shipped direct to you from our forest 
mills, at prices that save you $200 to $2,000 on your 
home. Modern, distinctive designs drawn by skilled 
architects. Very latest convenience features to save 


a 





Home No. 5296 Rooms — Materials 


In our book of plans you 

will find homes of every $21 19 
type, bungalows, cot 

tages, two-story houses 


modern, pra 
tical and movicrately priced 





_ = 
Home No. 612—6 Rooms — Materials 
Wherever a Gordon-Van 
Tine Home is built it is $2598 
the outstanding home of 


the community —admired for its beauty 
in both exterior and interior 


Garages and Summer Cottages 


Garages $87 up. Summer Cottages 5 to5 
rooms. Lumber and millwork sold in any 
quantities. Send us your bills to figure 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


444 Case Street 


steps and simplify housework. 
beauty, convenience and utmost comfort. 


Homes planned for 
200,000 


pleased customers in all parts of the United States. 


Framing Lumber 
Cut and Fitted at Mill 


We saw, cut and fit all parts 
possible by machinery. This is 
not only more accurate, but 
saves expensive hand-sawing 
when you build — cuts labor 
costs as much as 30%. It also 
saves 18% lumber waste. Parts 
come marked same as blue 
print plan. Construction 
strong, accurate and unbeliev 
ably fast. The homes are perma 
nent, year-round houses. They 
conform tocity building code 


Highest Quality 
Material Guaranteed 


We furnish very finest ma- 
terials obtainable, backed by 
our guarantee of “Satisfaction 
or Money Back." For one 
guaranteed price, we ship all 
lumber, lath, shingles, doors, 
windows, trim, stairwork, 
hardware, paint, tinwork 
nails, varnish and enamels. We 
guarantee there will be no 
extras. We do not shipcement 
lime, brick or plaster. These 


you buy locally 


Speedy, Safe, Economical Building 


By furnishing heavy joists, timbers and other lumber already 


framed, carpenters start in the middle of the job 


No mistakes 


—no delays. Our price is guaranteed, and because of our large 
volume, the use of standardized parts, and operating on onc 
small profit, Gordon-Van Tine prices are actually wholesale 


186s 


Davenport, Iowa 


“) Condon:Van Tne Homes 


Send for Book 


“Gordon-Van Tine Homes” 


his fascinating book shows 200 


photos, floor-plans, specifications 
and de scriptions of modern ty pe 
homes of 3 to 10 rooms It also 
lists heating plants, plumbing, light 
fixtures and other accessories 


Beautiful color illustrations—a 
most practical book for the small- 


home builder. Write for it. 
If interested, also ask for Building 
Vaterial Catalog and Book of Barns. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 

are the only concern giving you a 
ar Satisfaction Guarantee, backed by 
$1.000,.000.00 


We 
20.V«e 
our resources 


Four Big Mills 


Davenport, lowa; St. Louis, Mo 
burg, Miss.; Chehalis, Wash 


one nearest you 


of over 


Hattie 
We ship from 








Write or Mail Coupon 4 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 
444 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 


I am interested and expect to 


Repair a 
Send me proper c:\talog 
Name 


Address 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 


Safety—Health—Happiness. 
or Youngsters from 6 to 14, 


Watchful, Intelligent 
Home Care and Training. 
Capable Motherly House-matrons. 
Women Teachers in Elementary Grades 
Open air sleeping porches Outdoor 
life in Sunny Southern California. 
Military training 
for the Little Fellows. 
No boys over 14 admitted. 
No High School pupils. 
Send in application early 
Beautiful catalogue and view be 
Send for it 


Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
R. F. D. No. 7, Box 946 Les Angeles, Calif. 


Sympathetic, 
Guidance 


0k 














the 





Girls Upon 
The Bishop’ sSchool * ertone Foundation In- 
termediate, General, College Preparatory Music, Art 
Athletics 16 mi. from San Diege Catalog Rt. Rev 
Joseph H. Johnson, Pres. Board of Trustees 
Cat INE SEELY CUMMINS, A.M., Vassar, Headmistress 
< LaJolla, Box 14 
J 
tend T 
~~ Tdan Fifty mi Fift Avenue, New 
Gle n Eden York l 100] irls r grad- 
uates. Usual studies, elective; also musi rt sta ecraft 
domestic science, secretarial riding lancing Small 
classes; athletics: social culture Superb buildings, 12 
acres For catalogue and views addre 
Conn., Stamford tecrsTRaAR OF GLEN EDEN 





Saint Margaret’s School 
49th year College preparatory 
Secretari und Dor Science Cou 
on 50-acre fart a vital 
ALBERTA ( EDPLI Principal. 
CONN Waterbury 
The Ely School 
For Girls In the Country. One hour from New 
York 
ConnectTicct, Greenwich 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
* 
FOR GIRLS 
In the private and official residentia 
of Washingtor Courses include grades igt ! 
eg reparatory rlleglate Lome € ¢ 
" , Students observ 





t 
dramatics. A 
life wit! or catalog a 


Miss Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Principal 
1531 Eighteenth Street Washington, D. 


( hevy Chase School 4 


t opera 






in school 


tiv social 











C es: Preparatory; two-year eee 

aduate Unrivaled location 

apital - idre 

FREDERIK FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster 

D. « \ Chevy Chase School, Box G 
Fairmont 
School for Girls 25th year Preparatory, Two-year 
College Mus ic Secretarial Expressior Dor 
Science, Costume Desigt Art. Educational Advantages of 
National ( apital Utilize i Address PRINCIPAL 

D. Washington, 2105 8 St., N.W 
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CALIFORNIA | 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Gunston Hall 






| A school for girls Est Preparatory and aca- 
demic cours¢ Two years luate and <n work. 
Music, Art, Expression, Do Science, Atl ics 
Mrs BEVE peg Prineipht 
D. C., Washingtor J la Ave 


National | —. Seminary 


For Girls Ww ashir et on, D. ¢ Suburbs The Funda 
mentals of college nz in a 2-year diploma course 
Music, Brew t Ho me Economic Catalog or 
Jas. E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Pre ident 
Box 177 


MARYLAND. Forest Gler - 
The Marjorie Webster School of 
— and | ‘hysics al Education 

] r ( 


2-year Ie rr sional course, 2nd seme 
ter s Fet 


Dormitories ‘ 
D. « Washi: 


ale ‘ 
& Nis 
1409 


GEORGIA 


Irst 
D 
gtor 





talog 
n. W 





: = Select at- 
Brenau College Conservatory Poy. So 
tates; foothills Blue Ridge Mts. Nort! f Atlanta. Stand- 
ard A.B. cour pecia antages i oratory, art 
lomesti rr ,p eultur 1 wimmir 
boating, horseback r t et Catalog py trated bool 
Ga ille renau, Box M. 


ILLINOIS 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited Co-Educational Two year 
Normal Course and B. P. E. Course Dormi 
tory for women. Spring Term February third 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

















Dept. G.H. 1 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Mi 
| 
¢ Nursine 
Michael Reese Hosy ite ul = edited . sai 
‘ r Entrance fr t Phy n accr 
ited High School A ‘ r equ nt Unifor r 
board ; y lowat luring training S 
| Loan tf Writ Dept, G. H. Michae r e Host 
| I Chi St nd Ellis Ave 
School of Domestic Arts and Science 
| offe courses in H making and Tea ~¥- Management 
| pract i spartu a ro Ey 
jorr y \ kit I >in A ddre 
Lai an A. Kemp, Dis r 
I ‘ go, Six N Michigan A Dept 
Starrett School for Girls {yee ™ 
1 r colleg r Fully accredited, ¢ ative 
“ Unive f « A Hor s n« WT 
’ lern firepr } j fine id trict 
Secor saben Fet T 
I Chicag $515 Drexel Bly Box 2¢ 
Ferry Ha i a? 
i tr ! t i xpr ! t lomest ic 
| ier In a ¥ \ ‘ t n Lake Michiga 
} miles fr Chica For cat g, address 
Miss Evorse R. Trematn, Principal 
Iut., Lab t 





> > AND apm toy! 
National Kindergarten OO UE C'S 
39th year. (Accredited.) Second Semester starts February 
2, 1925 
body 


Two and three-year courses. Enthusiastic student 
380. 


Schools admitted without ex» mination. 
Write for Bulletin and Book of Views 


of High School graduates from Accredited 
Six Dormitories 


on College grounds. 


Address, Dept. 82, 2944 Michigan Blwd., Chicago, Ill 
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rG 








F rances Shimer School 


hoot Art, Home Economic 
or sports. 9 New College Dormi- 
Campus 25 acre year. Second Semester 
February +3 s. For atalog address 
Rev Wa P. McKee, Dean 
Box 617, N Carroll ll 


Women. 2 years College, 4 


d Young 
y M 














Chicago Normal School of 


Physical 





y ys. For Women (Accredited. ) Strong 
Education Faculty Splendid dormitories 2 
year Normal Cou Apply now Catalogue and Book 
of Views free 

Iniinors, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Dept. 24 
So. Shore Nurses’ School *""¥, areine 
Nursing Profession Excellent salaries for Our graduates 
Paid while you study at this State redited School 
Une year high school or equivalent For Catalog, addre 

Mas. N. Len, Secretary 
Inuinois, Chicago, 1204 Stevens Building 
INDIANA 
Howe School 
A Ck Mind In a Sound Body.’ For catalog address 
Rev. Cuaries Hearerr Younes, 8.T.D., Rector 

In Hiowe, Box 214 

ulver Military Academy 
h rywhere for thorough training in preparation 
f r isting Send for copy of catalog describ- 

g ple 1 equis 

In Culy T Headquarter 

KENTUCKY 
Massie School 
A Prey y School for Boy , catalogue addres 
R. K. Maserm, Jn.. M.A, Headmaster 
Kr KY, Versailk Box 45 
MARYLAND 

Tom 

A na b ling os for boys, between Baltimore 
P 1 Single fr { ach t lividual 
' 4 athletic Nime f ur 

‘ g Muy r P rh n, Pap 

M Port D 

1 I y Womer rhe 

Hood College jcading tA. Bo ant BB tee 
£ M Bhect A M s Ar Expreasior 
t Home Kee Kh f sjburban loca 

wT atl ’ fle ’ u tern f rm 

1 dai Catal Booklet. J ru oH. Appia, LL.D., 

Mr Frederick ‘Te cu {tr ' 

Bradford Academy 

Juni College Three year College Preparatory and 
Spe nl « 122: yea 

Ma Brad l 

Willisten ™" oy | tor Deys whose parents 

‘ the best in educati l care at a 

re t cost Preparation for all ¢ a Junior 

S f y t boy 

Adire Ancurmano V. Gatewrarra, Principal, 
Ma Easthampton, Box D, 








MASSACH| USETTS ——_—_- 


-—---~2 


F9 2 bn €a% 


er — 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—ten 
miles from Boston, 30 acres, 15 buildings 

4 complete course on the care and management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music with 
concert work Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
wimming pool Horseback riding a feature 
WOODLAND PARK, The Junior School for Girls 

Booklets on application 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
120 Woodtand Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 
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Posse-Nissen School of Physical 
= — For Women, 35th year. 3 year regu- 
Education lar course. One year special in med- 
ical gymnastics and massage. Playground work, In- 
tensive summer courses and camp. Dormitories Apply 

Mass Ko ton, ve Beacon St [to Secretary 


Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 
Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 
in cookery and household technique for home and voca- 
tion. Short and six months’ courses. Send for booklet C. 
Miss Atice Brapier, Principal. 
Mass., Boston, 30 Huntington Ave 


Kendall Hall 


For girls Unquestioned scholastic 
tional physical advantages 
Mr. and Mas. Cuarites P. Kenpatt. 
Mass., Pride's Crossing. Box 41. 


Northampton School for Girls 

In February begins 6 Months Intensive Review for 
High School Graduates Preparing for June Examinations 
Regular Preparatory Course for Smith and other Colleges, 





standards, Excep- 


All Sports Mus. V. N. Locta, Secretary 
MAssacnUseTTs, Northampton, Box G 
‘founded ‘79 Two-year resi 
Burdett ( ‘ollege —_ courses (College grade); 
Busi : Administration ; Accounting; Secretaria A 
training for young men and women of executive calibre 
A horter business courses, Graduates in demand. Send 


r special catalogue to Invin Linpawuny, Reg 
Mass., Boston - 
pecial school for backward 


Sti tandish M: anor ac Individual Ins mre tion 





} lenced teachers Happy hy ne life althful 
ion Outdoor and Water spo 30-acre ¢ = 
Anicn M. Myeus, Principal. 
Hazet G. Crisaneronp, Asst. Principal 
Massacnvertts, Halifax 
Howard Seminary 
‘ 1 year. A famous old New England country school for 
eu reparation for college wit! pecial intensive 
vuree for colleg examination Extensive ground 
le Ma. and Mus. Gux 2 W. Empnson, Principa 
MassacuvaertrTs, West Bridgewater, 14 Howard Street 


MICHIGAN 


f or Set ol *hye- 
Battle Creek College * Dg = . cove. 
ng School of Home Ke nomics _Eact aMliated 
mitt ‘fas ut Sanitarium Superb « quips t and 
fa ties for practical experience F ‘ £ 
Besveras! Battle ‘ ok « llege 
Micn., Battle Creek, Box 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 








l year One of the fines ‘ or ‘ n ft 
West Piano, Voice Violin ‘0 cu Th ry Public 
: 1 Music and Drawing, ot Diplomas and Deg 

nferred Catalog free Students may start now 

M ' Detroit 0 W“ lward Av Dem. 4 
’ . 
MINNESOTA 
>: ~~» Academy for Boy 46th year, 15 
Pillsbury 3° sidings Maximum college pre 
Individual instruct Military and Mas T 
Gymnasiu Swimming pool Excepti $ 

nl in voral and ir ' ental my Kate sTee 

Ca Mito B. Pace, PRD... Pris 
M ‘ Owatonr Phos Tu 


MISSOURI 


Ie mper Military School 42 
y A comprehens ive tem of athletics, military 

activities tl reach every bey An Honor Syeter 

! sracter. High Sch ~1 and Junior ¢ lege 


inded i844 
f ade 





r ta re 
M Boonvi le 726 Third St 


| indenwood ( “ollege 


} led 182 \® minutes from St. Louls. Standard Col- 
for Y¥ ng Women fully accredited 2 and 4 year 
Home Exonomics Busines Oratory Muste 

8 Acres Gymr o, Swimming Pool Cata 
Mo., St. Charl Rox 824. J. L. Roewen, President 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through carefully 
wiinated military and academic trains yulpme 
faculty exeeptional For catalog ackiress 

Cot . ¥. Bont Pres 


Missovnt, Mexico, Box 123 








Bordentown Military Institute 





| In N. ¥. City } 


MISSISSIPPI 








BY-THE-SEA 


Junior College for young 


women National patronage. 
Ideal location on Guif Coast 
Mild, healthful climate Four 
years high school, two years 
college Cultural courses in- 
clude Music, Art, Expression 


Home Economics, Secretarial 
work All a rn equipmer 
Year round outdoor life. Land 
and water sports Horseback 
riding For catalog addr 


GULF-PARK 
Box L, Gulfport, Mississippi 


NEW JERSEY 























The young boys’ school—7 to 

15. Modified military training 
and discipline, just enough to 
inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD ris SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance, 
he school with the personal touch 42 
miles from New York, 66 miles from 
Philadelphia For catalog, address 
MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN 
Box 10, Freehold, N. J. 





Nursing. Join tl e 
noblest profession for 


Study 
world’s 


Christ Hospital 


women. New class forming Jan., 1925 Three year 
course, All expenses and liberal allowance. A re 


gi 
1 for nurses, adjacent to New York 


Hospitat 


tered training 
City Supt. Cr s 
N. J., Jersey City 





ness Efficient 


) toys oa t 


Thorough preparation for college or bus! 
faculty, small classes, individual attentk 








how to study. Supervised athletics 40th year ( log 
Cou, T. D. Laxpon. Principal and Comman dant 
N. d.. Bor lentown-on-the-Delaw Drawer ¢ 7 
‘ the all-around education of manly boy 
T red lie aoe, the ports, 60 acre campus Prepare 
for all the best college Moderate rates Forms incluck 
two Grammar and four High School Grades Oth year 
Rocer W. SweTtanpd, Headmaster. 
N. J.. Hightstown, Box 1-J 
, —— A lege Preparatory School for toys 
B I air Found 1848 Imposing buildings, fully 
equipped Tho instruction Lower School for 
younger boys. ! w“ for cata 
yas C. Suara D., Hea 1 
N 4. Blair wn, Box R 
New 
Che Tr: aining Sc hool at %. ineland j 
} to the ir a. t 
le t y | “fers arc 
' y $900 5 ' E. KR. Jon se. D 
‘ EMrnRaOS san, Sug 
New Jneneny, Vineland, Box 406 
- : 
Centenary Collegiate Institute 
A good bol for Girls. * F nformat! r t 
I hike RK. J. Tae “ 
x. 3... B ‘ Rox 54 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Military Institute 


‘ at wed avalry f ' 
le Hig haol ' . ) 
t nO.T Out toor 
bvery boy Ff M rate rat 
N. M.. Roewell, B G ‘ J. 4 T 
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Iheatre 


FLECTIVE 


Coarses for Acting. Teaching Directing: 


DIRECTORS DRAMA, OPERA, PHOTOPLAY 
Alan Dele STAGE DANCING 
We. A, Predy eed SINGING. Develq 
Meary Miller paresr ality easential 
ow Jans Martin ife, Alviene Art 
“ 


Ue appearances while i bP ¥. 
‘or Pr 


oo 


Saw t debuts and careers streased 
larguerite Clark pectus write gue desired to “ec eretary, 
be: Coghlan 43 Weat Tind 5 N.Y , BAT 


The Misses Wilds’ 


Student Home 





Refined, hor ike he 
conveniently loca for study of Art, M Writ 
Special ¢ yw City ’ a 

rona 7h) Misses W 
Ne y <«% ' me. 64th St 
' A Tt 
Scud ler School ” : Mae 
! High & % H | A 
4. Social Wella : ‘ Ser ‘ 
: : Al ne \ : 
Atle Mies G. es 
N. ¥, City, 244 W 1 St 


| 


Gulf Park College © 








__NEW YORK CITY 


Pp eee Heights Hospital i, Brook's 
twenty minutes from 
rict * York City 





theatre and shopping di 
offers a 2% year course in Nursing 


women having one year or more High School. $15 
ind. $2 per month, uniforms furnished. Apply to Dinex 
Y.. Bklyn., 775 Washington Ave (Tor oF Nursine 


YORK 


NEW 





New York Military Academy 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


More than military training—an Engi- 
neering Preparatory School famous for 
thorough scholastic work combined 
with wholesome military training. Col- 
lege Preparatory and Junior Schools. 
Supervised athletics and stvdy, Cav- 
alry, Infantry, Cadet Band. 34th Year, 
splendid location, modern buildings. 


Brig.- Gen. MILTON F. DAVIS, D.S.M., Supe. 





rirls Sarl e 
Ossining School 222%, oe ve 
from New York ‘ 


‘ ry Academi Art 

Mus ice, and Economic Courses raduate Department 

parat for y ger gi Illustrated year book 

on request CLARA Fcuier, Principal 
N. ¥ 0 i Box 16 





The Costle 


Mi Mason's School for Girl All departments. 
Separat heol for young girl 
New York, Tarryt n-Hudson, Box 937 


The Knox Si =hool for Girls 


College Pret atory ( and Vocational Courses 
Varied Outdoor “Lit M lern =F roof Bullding 
tl rated Booklets and Catalog n Request 
M Russe_t Hoventon. 
N. Y Coop ‘ Box G 
of P School Music : 
Ithaca Academy © Pune Setesl Music. he 
a servatory f Mu i Superv rs of Musk Train 
ne rs Approy Stat } ation Dept Fall 
term t n ptember é For atalog ackiress 
\ ER Epmeno Brown, Dean 
N. ¥ Ithaca 1T DeW Park 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Che Routh Pines Schcol 
(Near Pi irst 1S I wher } f ’ 
14 at , t f pir ‘ 
‘ " . Gra t French and 
c I 4 for n 
N. ¢ " 
OHIO 
D . itex 
Glend - é LI ted to 
J ‘ Z s : cial 
F M a : vities 
Pie ' 
D I PRa ' M res 
On ( " ( Box T 
(Cincinnati Conservator Musk 
I F ‘ Ix ries 
, 
a Ba dD r 
0 ( ‘ Hig A at Oak St 


PENNSYLVANIA 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Philadelphia Orthopaedic Hospital 

and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases 

R 1 —— 
\ 


th and Summer Streets. Philadelphia, Pa 











Linden Hall ° on RR. fat 

‘ & yivania 

Attract and iH Lif Gymr m and 

r Prepa r ‘ : Hi Ee Art 

M ' ria i ( juat 0 S Set 
" J I ‘ : t 

Pa... I ‘ I Box lll. F.W.S ~ DD 


Che Birmingham School for Girls 


Thorou lege preparation « rece for girls not 
. ilege. Gymnasium, ow ne pool, Catalog 

Add SecneTagY 
a K ghar Box 110 

In using advertisements see page 4 9 





PENNSYLVANIA 





Founded 1867 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
Modern Educational Standards. 
College Preparatory, General Courses. 
Two Years Advanced Work. Special Facilities in Music, 
Domestic Science and Vocational Training. 
Spacious Substantial Stone Buildings. 

In a fine old residential town high in the most beautiful 
and healthful section of the Alleghanies on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway, six miles from Altoona. 

Outdoor Life. Supervised Athletics. 
Swimming Pool. Week End Trips to School Camp. 
ELLEN C. KEATES, Principal, HOLLIDA YSBURG, PA. 
Miss Woods’ Schools 


Exceptional Children can be developed by individual 
training. oys Girls. Little Folks. Three separate 
schools. 230 acres. Booklet. 

Mo.uie Woops Hare, Principal. 


Pa., Langhorne, Box 170 





j co-educational school, 
strong in character build- 


Wyoming Seminary 





ing College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
aud Home Economics, Gymnasium and Athletic Field 
80th year. Plant $1,000,000 Endowment $600,000 
Catalog L. L. Spracun, D.D., L.H.D., Pre 
PENNSYLY ANIA, A, Kingsto n 
an For boys 11 miles 
Chestnut Hill Academy fi), baunddernie 


Preparation for college or technical schools Small classes 


Complete athletic equipment Indoor tennis, basketball 
cage. Athletic training required Horseback riding 
> & Hype, M.A., Yale, Headmaster, 
Pa., Chestnut Hill, Box 20 
a = —— A college with modern dormitories 
( c dar ( rest and equipment attractive suburban 
site, congenial campus life, Degree and certificate courses 
Liberal Arts Secretarial Science, B.S.S8.; Household 
Arts, B.S Music and Expression, A.B Bea Department 
in ious Education and Social Service 
*a., Allentown Wa. G. Curris, “Litt.D., Pres 


Pennsylvania Military College 




















TENNESSEE 





WARD-BELMONT 





Foa Girnis awov Younc Women 
RESERVATIONS for the 1924-25 
session should be made as soon 


as possible to insure entrance. 

Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work Strong Music and Art 
Departments Also Literature, Expression 
Physical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 
Woody Crest is the School Farm and Country 
Club. References required. 

Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights, Box 6, Nashville, Tenn. 








_ VIRGINIA 











‘STAUNTON 4 
“MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 


Boys from 44 States last session. 


for Manly Boys 


One of the 
most distinguished schools in America. 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies 


or Business. 








i. 
| 





































VIRGINIA 


For Girls. High School and Junior 
College Courses, Music, Expression, 
Secretarial. New bulldings; every room 
Swimming Pool. Horseback riding. 
100-acre campus with beautiful lake, 


Sullins College 
Domestic Science, 
connecting bath. 
Mountain climate, 


W._E. Martin, Ph.D., President. 
Vinoinia, Bristol, Box G 
i$ s72 > sce for Girls and Young Women. 
\ irginia ( ollege In Valley of Virginia. Elec- 
tive, Preparatory, Junior College. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Home Economics, Secretarial, Library, Journalism. 
MaTTIx P. Hannis, Pres. Mrs. Gerrrupe Harris 


Boatwricnt, V.-P. 
VA., Roanoke, , Box G, 


“Ne er 

I hy sical E ‘ducation, 
social service and playground week, 
given by the School of Social Work 





Recreation, 
Dramatic Art, 


and the College of William & Mary 2 year normal 
course For Catalog address School of Social Work. 
Vireinta, Richmond H. H. Hinss, Jn., Director. 


Cc , 
| Chatham Episcopal Institute {3 )\25° 
for girls Certificate privileges Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Secretarial, 15 acres. Allathietics Terms 
moderate. Bishop of Diocese of Southern Virginia-—Presi- 
lent of Board, Catalogue addr ANNIE Manion Powe, 

Vinoinia, Chatham, Box 15 A.M., Principal 


‘WISC [SCONSIN 
St. John’s Military 


Academy 








The American Rugby minently fitted for training 
American boy Thorough scholastic and military in- 
structior Situated on high ground, in Waukesha County 
Lake region Catalog 

Wisconsin, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box TA 

e on a A recognized Academy and Junior 
Grafton Hall College for Girls, Music, Art, Secre- 
tarial Department, Dramatic Art, Home Economics and Tth 
and 8th grades Modern buildings unusually beautiful 
ground limited registration, Athletics; many student ac 
tivities, Lllustratedcatalog upon request. Address ReaieTRar 

Wisconsin, Fond du Lac, Grafton Hall, Box GI 

Tar . = Military and Naval Academy Te 
Northwestern Miltary and Xa eg 
College Preparatory School and Junior College It lie- 
tinctive advantage and methods interest discriminating 
parent 

Con. R. P. Davipson, Pres 
Wis,, Lake Geneva 








| SUMMER CAMPS | 


NORTH CAROLINA _ 


Camp Highland Lake 


One of co rica’s Mo Splendidiy Equipped Boys’ 
Camp “Land of the Sky, * on the Celebrated Asheville 
Piateau, near Hendersonyille, N, ¢ For catalog, address 

Gwoncia MILITARY ACADEMY 

Gronota, College Park 

VERMONT 
Wynona 
Gloriou ummer camping for girls Lake Morey, Fair 
lee Vermont Illustrated booklet Wy na Camp, 

Mas CHUSETTS, Fitehbur; 66 Summer Street 


—is maintained as a part of 
Good Housekeeping’s service to its readers 


Catalogs and information 


will be sent you upon your request to them by any of the schools 
and camps advertised in Good Housekeeping. Please feel free 
to call upon these schools and camps for any information you 
may be seeking regarding them, at any time, and for their 


assistance and their advice in solving your particular problem. 


the particular type of school or camp you are seeking, or one 
in the locality you prefer, our School Department is at your 
State type of school or camp desired, locality preferred, 
age of the prospective pupil or camper, and an estimate of th: 


New York City 


103 years of service College courses and degrees in Civil | 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing | 
Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance, Separate |} mountain air of une proverbially healthful and | 
preparatory school for younger boy |} beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah, Pure mineral | 
, CnuarLes E. Hyatt, President | |i} spring water. High moral tone Parental dis 
Pa., Chester, Box 155 a eames . cipline. Separate building and special teachers | 
“ ae 4 for younger boys Military training develops | 
an . STU ea t ¥ obedience, bealth, manly carriage. Shady lawns, | 
Carson Long Institute Lain IM a Pe... expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, 
from New York and 6 hours from Pittsburg! Boys taught athletic park Daily drilis and exercises in 
how to learn, how to labor, how to live. College prepara open alr. Boys from homes of culture and 
tory. Separate Junior School. Military training. Supervised refinement only desired Personal mn ' | 
Study Hour. Individual Instruction. Character Building instruction by our tutorial system. A adomy | 
a., New Bloomfield, Box C Supreme Terms $40 sixty-five years old. Complete plant, full equip 
om - | ment absolutely fireproof Charges $65 
. " | Catalog free Address 
Bishopthorpe Manor School 
For Girls. In mountains near N. ¥, C. Graduates enter | COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
all certificate coll without exams H. 8S. & Jr. College; | Box G, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 
Music Art; Dor Sci.; Costume Design Int. De j 
Secretarial ew Gym and pool Rate $800 Catalog | > — —— 
Pa., Bethlehem Mr. and Mrs. C. G Wyant 
~_ . - Girls. Col- 
Seven Gables Ww arrenton Country School [.S"5.., = 
For Girls 6-12 yrs. Thoroughly equipped for the develop- und general course French, the language of the house 
ment of junior girls. Special care for health. A real and Pianned to teach girls how to study, to inculcate habit 
beautiful home, New gymnasium and pool Horseback my Fixed rate Music, Drawing and 
riding and canocing. Address Mr, and Mrs. H. M. Cris xt Separate building for little girl 
’a., Swarthmore, Box 150¢ [Principal Warrenton, Box ¢ Mute. Lea M 1GONY 
School and Camp pages 
appear in Good Housekeeping in each issue of the year. All 
announcements are classified geographically under state head- 
ings, and you will find in these pages the announcements of 
schools and camps of every type, and schools and camps repre- 
senting every section of the country. 
If you cannot find 
Good Housekeeping endorses 
every school and camp advertising in its pages. Each is pre- service. 
sented to you as worthy in every way of your confidence and 
patronage. charges you wish to pay. 
Director, the School Department 
119 W. 40th Street 
10 January 1925 Good Housekeeping 
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JANIE’S SECRET 


By Grace G. Reihm 


“Peggy has ‘class,’ Janie.” 


ANIE stood in the doorway watching 

the group that passed down the front 

walk to where Bob Merrill's car stood 
waiting at the curb, 

Their laughing voices floated back to 
her on the Sabbath stillness of the night. 
How gay they were—those friends of 
Tom’s—how carefree. Janie stifled an 
envious sigh, even as she waved a cheery 
return to the joyous “good nights.” 

She stacking sheet music at the 
piano when a light step sounded on the 
porch, followed by a familiar tattoo on the 
door, which presaged the breezy entrance 


was 


of pretty Mildred Keene, Janie’s next- 
door neighbor and lifelong friend. 
“Where's the Hungry Horde?” de- 


manded the airily, “Departed 
to other green fields, I suppose. What's 
left of that proud chocolate cake, Janie, 
and thé rolls, and the cream puffs?” 

“Not a crumb,” smiled Janie. “They 
ate like starved castaways to-night.” 

“Humph,” sniffed Mildred, “they always 
do, don’t they?” Then curiously, “Who 
was here to-night?” 

“Oh, the usual crowd, Jack and Thad 
and the Benson boys, and—” Janie hesi- 
tated and her color deepened slightly be- 
fore she added—“and Bob Merrill.” 

“Humph,” Mildred sniffed again, more 
emphatically. “Likes your cooking, doesn’t 
he? And so do all the rest of them.” 
Her blue eyes snapped. “What do they 
think you are—a professional entertainer?” 

“Why, they don’t think anything about 
it, Millie.” Janie’s tone was apologetic. 
“I’m just Tom’s sister to them—just Janie. 
I don’t mind the cooking—really.” 

“No, but you do mind the lonely evening 
after they’re gone; don’t try to tell me you 
don’t, Janie.” 

Mildred’s sharp eyes searched her 
friend’s flushed face for a long moment. 
Then she asked, gently: 

“On whom is Bob calling to-night?” 

Janie bent hastily over the pile of music, 
She tried to speak casually. 

“Peggy Marsh, I believe Tom said.” 

There was a long silence, broken at last 
by Mildred. 


newcomer, 


“Yes, I know,” said Janie, her lips 
tremulous. “But, Mildred, that hasn’t a 
thing to do with me.” 
here, Janie Norton!” Mildred 
gripped the other girl's arms and pro- 
pelled her firmly toward the long mirror 
between the doors. “Look at yourself. Do 
you know what you need? You need 
clothes—pretty, up-to-date, colorful things 
of the right shades to accentuate the brown 
of your eyes and hair. See what that old 
drab serge you. What did you 
ever buy it for, anyway?” 

“Because it was cheap,” 
simply. 
can’t afford 


“See 


does to 


replied Janie, 
“I know it isn’t becoming, but I 
It's no 


anything else. use, 

Mildred,” she said bravely, “I'll have to 
be satisfied to remain just plain Janie.” 

“Nonsense!” Mildred’s tone was en- 

couraging, but her eyes were troubled. 


“It’s nice to be a good cook, but if you're 
ever to get any fun out of life, you'll have 
to begin to consider the eye, also.” 

She glanced at her wrist watch. “Mercy! 
T’'ll have to fly to keep my engagement 
with Hal—the last for a while, you know.” 
She kissed Janie affectionately. “I’m leav- 
ing for Philadelphia on the early morn- 
ing train, so won't see you again, but I'll 
run over the minute I get home.” 


ACKING her chum’s comforting pres- 
ence, the house to Janie seemed more 
desolate than ever. She had learned to 
dread Sunday evenings, anyway. Every- 
one else, it seemed, had something im- 
portant to do. 

Well—one could always read. . . . 
She picked up a magazine. . . . 

When Tom came in at eleven, he found 
his sister so engrossed in a letter she was 
writing that he could extract from her 
only an occasional monosyllable. Which 
wasn’t at all like Janie, he observed, as 
he went grumblingly off to bed. 

It was an evening in September when 
Mildred Keene again ran up the Nor- 
ton’s front steps and burst unannounced 
into the familiar living-room. . . . 

A familiar room, yes; but the radiant 


Janie, who was playing a perfect accom- 
paniment to Bob Merrill's perfect tenor, 
was not the girl Mildred had tried to com- 
fort and advise less than two months be- 
fore. She was a new and beautiful Janie 
of unsuspected grace and charm. 

It was upon Janie’s frock that Mildred’s 
gaze became riveted; a silken crepe thing 
of wonderful tans and browns with art- 
ful touches of orange and gold; a frock so 
eminently becoming to its wearer, in both 
style and shading, that Mildred gasped for 
sheer amazement at its perfection. 

And while they were exchanging the 
usual friendly commonplaces, Mildred’s 
eyes implored an answer to the burning 
question she could not utter because of 
Bob's presence, until Janie, taking pity 
upon her perplexity, followed her to the 
door and issued a whispered invitation— 

“Come over in the morning and I'll tell 
you all about it.” 


“WT WAS that very last night you were 
I here, Mildred,” lanie began, as the 
girls sat in her room the 
“| happened by magazine 
article telling about the Woman's Insti 
tute and 
girls like me—teaching them right at home 
to make their own clothes, so can be 
fashionably with the cost of 
materials to be considered. | wrote them 
that 

Janie lifted from its closet hook a smart 


next day 


chance on a 
explaining what it is doing for 


they 


dressed only 


night: this is the result 


crepe dress in soft gray with an outline 
check of old blue. 

“And you made it!” breathed Mildred, 
astounded, “why it looks like the latest 
from Paris. But how on earth have you 


learned so much in these few weeks?” 
“Why, I started right in making lovely 
things. And you can't help learning, be- 
cause everything is so clear and the Insti- 
tute every Best of all, 
it tells you what lines and most 
appropriate for clothes 
you make 
“Do vou 
make mn.or y 


guides you step 
colors are 
that the 
distinctively becoming. 
Mildred, I’m going to 
sewing for others I've al- 
ready two dresses for Mrs. Ward 
and that she she 
is going to tell all her friends.” 
“And—Bob?” queried Mildred. 


“takes me everywhere,” finished Janie. 


you, 80 
are 
know, 


made 


she is so pleased says 


“Oh, Mildred,” her voice broke through 
sheer joy, “I’m having such a wonderful 
time and for the first time in my life I’m 
really happy. I didn’t know that just 
clothes could make such a big difference 
in a girl's life.” 

* . 7 


ON°’T you want to 

Institute before night too Janie 
did? Just the tiniest word of interest will bring 
you free the booklet, “Making Beautiful Clothes,” 
with the full story of what the Institute can 
do for you 

It tells how you can have lovely dresses just 
in free minutes at home—make tiniest 
cost... give little striking touches that 
make them distinctively becoming to you . ee 
be ready for happy times... make money. 

A stamp may bring you, too, more good luck 
than you ever had before, Won't you send a 
letter, postal or this coupon so we can start the 
booklet to you by return mail? 


Woman's 
pust 1s 


write the 


them at 
them 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-N, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ““Making Beauti- 
ful Clothes.” I am most interested in learning— 

Home Dressmaking 

C) Professional Dressmaking 
Millinery 

CL) Cooking 
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We Did 
Georgia 


An Injustice 


N THE September issue of this maga- 
zine, in an editorial congratulating 
Arkansas upon being the first state 
to ratify the Child Labor Amendment 

and censuring Georgia for being the first state to reject 

the amendment, we stated that “‘Georgia has 89,000 

child workers between the ages of ten and fifteen, most of 

whom are employed in cotton mills.” The figures, which 
were quoted in good faith, were wrong: the total number 
of children working in the cotton mills of Georgia is 
insignificant in comparison with the number we stated, 
as is pointed out in the following letter from Mr. 

Hal M. Stanley, the Commissioner of Commerce and 
Labor of the State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 20, 1924. 

“Editor Goop HousEKEEPING: 

“In a recent issue of your magazine, it was stated that 
‘Georgia has 89,000 child workers between the ages 
of ten and fifteen, most of whom are employed in cotton 
mills.’ Two hundred and sixty-eight children, under 
fourteen and a half years of age, working in the cotton 
mills of Georgia, as against the statement in your maga- 
zine, represent the difference between truth and 
exaggeration. In Georgia, during 1923, there were 
employed in the cotton mills, under the age of fourteen, 
thirty orphan children and seventy-eight children of 
widowed mothers. One hundred and sixty between the 
ages of fourteen and fourteen and one-half were also 
employed. There is no available record of children 
between fourteen and one-half and fifteen, but it can 
be readily seen by the number between fourteen and 
fourteen and one-half that there could not be more than 
several hundred. The U. S. Census, taken in 1919, 
records 6961 children under the age of seventeen working 
in the cotton mills of Georgia, and yet in the face of 
these facts, it was asserted that most of the eighty-nine 
thousand child workers in Georgia, between the ages 
of ten and fifteen, were employed in the cotton mills of 
the state. A grosser mistake, a more flagrant exaggera- 
tion, has never come under my observation. According 
to the census, the total number of employees in cotton 
mills men, women, children—more 
than eighty-four percent of whom are above the age of 
seventeen, are only 45,153 


of Georgia and 


She Tells 
Her Side 
of the Story 


DO NOT expect what I have had to 
say to have any weight with those 
who seem to make it a business to 
criticize Georgia, but I think I have 
given figures enough to convince the impartial public 
that the criticism is unjust and 
seems to be the fashion of 


malicious... It 
years to malign us. 
This is done by publications in some northern and 
eastern states, and by some employees of the Childrens’ 
Bureau. The figures they furnish are generally so 
exaggerated as to create the impression that in order to 
secure and hold position affecting the regulation of child 
labor, and to create a sentiment in favor of a Federal 
Child Labor law, it is necessary to exaggerate, not to 
use a harsher term 

“The Child Labor !aw of Georgia is not all that it 
ought to be. I presented some changes to the last 
General Assembly. In my judgment, the suggestions 


I made would have been enacted into law by a practically 
12 


late 


‘Two Letters # #e Editor 


unanimous vote in each house, but for the fact that a 
representative was sent here by some outside source 
to endeavor to persuade Georgia to adopt the pro- 
posed iniquitous constitutional amendment. Georgia 
will never consent to any such proposition, and I do not 
believe that any state which carefully considers the 
matter, will vote to give Congress the authority to 
take away from parental control all children under the 
age of eighteen. In our own way and in our own good 
time we will enact proper legislation with reference to 
child labor. In doing this, we do, not ask for any aid or 
suggestions from our enemies. We invite the cooperation 
of all others.” 


But that 
Is Not the 
Whole Story 


OW we wish that the matter 
might end here, that we could 
admit our mistake and let it go 
at that; Georgia would cer- 

tainly like us better. But we still believe very sincerely 

that Georgia made a mistake in refusing to ratify the 

Children’s Amendment and that the children of Georgia 

and of many other states—need the protection of this 
measure, and for the reasons stated in a letter from the 

National Child Labor Committee. We hope that the 

Legislature of that state will change its mind and ratify 

the amendment. Here is the letter: 

“Every good child labor law has three phases: (1) a 
general age limit, below which no child shall work, 
(2) limitation of hours of labor of older children, and 
(3) prohibition of labor of older children from specified 
dangerous occupations. Georgia’s law is pitifully inade- 
quate in every one of those three phases. The exemptions 
which allow children under 14 to work should be repealed. 
Children 12 years of age should not be allowed to work 
in stores, as they are in Georgia. Secondly, children 
should work only 8 hours a day, but Georgia allows its 
children to work from sunrise to sunset. Only in cotton 
and mills are their hours limited. but what a 
60 hours per week! Moreover, Georgia is 
one of the few remaining states which allow their children 
over 14% to work all through the night! As to the-third 
phase, Georgia’s law contains nothing whatever restricting 


woolen 
limitation 


children from entering into dangerous employments! 
Georgia has one of the most inadequate laws of any state 
in the Union. That only 275 children are being pro- 
tected by this law is certainly nothing to boast about; 
just the opposite, it is a thing to conceal for very shame! 
Other states protect children up to the age of 21, yet 
Georgia believes and exults in its belief, that children 
of 14% are amply able to shift for themselves.” 


Now Read the HIS letter goes a bit too far, 
Article on perhaps, in the other direction. 
Page 24 We doubt if the people of 


Georgia know how inadequate 
their laws are, or imagine what would be the result if the 
laws were tightened up. Fortunately we can tell them 
something about the one thing and show them some 
proofs of the other. A representative of this magazine 
spent the month of October in Georgia. We offer her 
article, beginning on page 24, as an unanswerable argu- 
ment for the ratification, by all the the 
Children’s Amendment. 

WILLIAM 


states, of 


FREDERICK BIGELOw, EDITOR 
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LULLABY 
By Hildegarde Fillmore 


Rest, little thistle-down head, 
In the crook of my arm. 

Rose-petal eyelids close, 

Tiny sleep-burrowing nose, 

Seek your soft-pillowed repose, 
Silken and warm. 


What if my arm does ache, 
Small tyrant at rest! 
I shall be here when you wake, 
Feel the small stir that you make, 
Have the first kiss that’s to take 
This is the best. 


Close to my heart for this hour, 
Oh, let me keep 

All that two arms can enfold, 

All that one small world can hold 

Thus the day’s best tale is told: 
“Sleep, baby, sleep!” 


Painting by Pruett Carter 

















“Wa didn’t you tell somebody where you were going? Why were you so sly in your 
method of slipping off?”” asked Jerry. Eve perched herself on the arm of the couch. 
“Because I’ve grown up at last,” she said icily. ‘‘You’ve domineered over me long enough” 
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Oid Youth 





Is there a second chance for youth, for love, for happiness? 
It’s a question every woman asks. Here we have it answered by 


Coningsby Dawson 


the Story Began: 


l 

AVE GREENSLEEVE sat in her 
darkened room and watched the 
cars drive up to her father-in-law’s 


doot Che house was lighted as if in cele- 
bration while her own wasdark and gloomy. 
Yet it was her birthday, and the guest 
of honor at her father-in-law’s dinner was 
the man she ‘might have married in her 
youth 
’ Her mood was desperate. Had youth 
| love gone forever from her? She was 


thirty-six Was that the end of all 
things? Must she live in retirement for- 
ever because her husband was dead? She 


aware that it suited Mr. Greensleeve’s 
egotism to keep her a living figure of mourn 
ing the memory of his son. In return for 
his liberality to her, he exacted crushing 
sacrifices to his vanity. 

\ tap at the door startled her—a 


wa 
Wis 


gay 
voice It was Sybil, her sister-in-law. 
With laughing remonstrance she snapped 


on the lights and exclaimed at Eve's 
negliae Sybil was going to the dinner 

only Eve, whose féte-day it really was, was 
leit out Sybil was a true daughter of old 
Mr. Greensleeve. She matched his domi- 


ecring temper with a dainty defiance that 
slipped through your fingers like thistle 
She was in town now, in defiance 
of him—yet he invited her to meet Richard 
Chauncey, in an effort to appease her. 

lo Eve she told what she had thus far 
syared her father. She had left her hus 
und, left her home, left her children. 
Life was to be recaptured. She sought a 
second youth, a second courtship. Eve 
could not influence her. She swept out, 
happy in her flouting of convention. 

Eve was in sacrificial mood. Ordering 
the car, she left the dismal house. Where 
should she go? The flaunting advertise- 
famous revivalist met her 
She ordered her chauffeur to drive 
her to the hall. Once there the meeting 
thrilled and disgusted her. It was clap- 
trap of the worst sort, yet there must be a 


aown 


ments of a 


( cs 


certain exultation in surrender to it. She 
left before the meeting was over, but 
it was after eleven when she reached 
home 


Dismissing the car, she fumbled for her 
latch-key. Suddenly she realized that a 
man was standing in the shadow of one 
of the porch pillars. He stepped forward. 
lt was Richard Chauncey, the man who 
had been guest of honor at the dinner that 
night, the man she might have married, 
eighteen years ago. 

In the softly shaded lights of the draw- 
ing-room they eyed each other strangely, 
ng to bridge the gap of years. Richard 
daring in his references to a vague 
luture, and a vaguer past. He left her 
t promise to phone her early the next 
day, and a threat to reawaken her to life. 


Tllustrations by 
Charles D. Mitchell 


CHAPTER I 
I 


* AND who is Edgar?” 

During breakfast old Mr. 
Greensleeve had paid his cus- 
tomary visit, Sybil accompany- 

ing him. The sisters-in-law stood at the 
library window, watching him enter his 
car. Eve was seizing the first opportunity 
to reopen the conversation of the previous 
evening. 

“Edgar take. a lot of describing,” Sybil 
laughed. “For all I know, he’s the original 
serpent in the garden.” She slipped her 
arm through Eve’s companionably. ‘What 


fools we women are! We deserve all we get. 


We treat men as though they were our 
breath of life. Actually not one of them 
is worth the pains we spend on him. Free 
women, like vourself, can hardly under 


stand how captives of my sort envy you.” 
“Free to rot.” Eve withdrew her arm 
sharply. 
“Perhaps. 
servitude, it 
trammeled.”’ 
“Have vou told any 
“Father? Not much. 
news dawn on him.” 
“It'll dawn.” Eve stepped back to take 
prec autions against Monday by closing 
the sliding doors. “Sit down,”’ she com- 
manded. ‘We're going to find a path out.” 
Chey seated themselves, each occupying 
a corner of the couch, in exactly the 
positions two seekers after youth had 
occupied the night before. 
“There is none,”’ Sybil declared stoutly. 
“But your husband—he won't let you 
disgrace him.” 
“His days of ‘letting’ are ended.” 
“Tf it’s as bad as that, what’s happened?” 
There was a hush 


But to me, just escaped from 
seems splendid to be un- 


one else?” 
I’m letting the 


that 


“I don’t know, unless it is men 
demand too much Thev leave us lving 
about and are offended if they don’t find 


us where they left us. We bear them chil 
dren; run a private hotel; play the part of 
business confidante, nursery-gov 
erness, consoler, general jollic r and bucker 
up. At a moment’s notice we must be 
trained to drop responsibilities and assume 
the réle of gay companion. What they're 
looking for is a Queen of Sheba and a 
working-housekeeper rolled in one. They 
don’t want a wife; they want a quick- 


hostess. 


change artist who can embody half-a- 
dozen women For myself, I’m not 
sufficiently talented And what do they 
otter 

When Eve ventured no answer, “Love, 


She wrinkled her pretty 
“LT used to be in love. I 
still am with the Jack I married. And with 
Jack, I’m sure, it’s the same. I have the 
fecling that somewhere, deep down inside 
him, he retains the old fondness for the 
beautiful me he once thought me. It’s a 
fondness quite separate from the sentiment 
he has for me at present She shrugged 
her shoulders. ‘“‘You begin to see where 
the trouble lies?” 

“IT don’t 

“Then you’re dull. We've found each 
other out Before marriage it was he who 
apologized if I lost my temper; it was I 
who blamed myself if he were irritabk 
Then we human and woke up. 
I'll never forget our first quarrel; it was 
like a death in the house. The second came 
easier. Gradually we developed a technique 
for wounding. So we killed something. 
At last we had the death in the house we'd 
dreaded - 

“How long ago?” 

“An eternity. 


you'll tell m« 


nose s¢ otfing!) : 


bec ame 


Eve leaned forward 


For the 


past vear we've 
been concealing the corpse from the public 
There were the children: for their sakes 
we tried to appear ordinary Then the 


thought became a conviction that no child 
would do for me what I was doing. Life’s 
a game of solitaire at which we play for 


independence We can’t win if we waste 
time considering others.”’ 
“You don’t actually think that. Life’s 


an aflair of compensations.” 
“Then let me ask you a question: who’s 


compensated you? Nobody. Nobody will 
I don’t intend to become a second you 
in the family. I’ve a few more years of 
beauty. I’m seizing my chance.”’ 

“Edgar?” 

Sybil reined in her eloquenc« “Per 
haps I ought not to have told you 

“You ought. But this Edgar—vou're 
going to pay a long price for him. I hope 


he’s worth it 
“He'll be something different 
“I doubt it. He'll be probably the hus 


band 


you're throwing awa only ninety 

nine percent less valuabk You know 
that he’s a thief when he accepts you.” 
“You're maudlin in your morality 


Sybil assumed a lofty tolerance. “Besides, 
I haven't fully decided on Edgar 
proceedings wo 

“You have no grounds 

“Incompatibility—or if Jack prefers, he 
he can bring suit for desertion.’ 

“That's not Jack’s cut. He'll order you 
to return.” 

“Then I'll wriggle round him.” 

“And while vou’re wriggling, have vou 
immediate plans?” 

Sybil gazed at the ceiling, impertinently 
girlish. “Plans! Did vou ever make a 
single plan for your own advantage? 
15 


I yivorce 
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You've always bent the way the wind was 
blowing. Yes, I’ve made plans. I’m tak 
ing an apartment on Park Avenue and 
setting up an establishment.” 

“Alone?” 

“Not with Edgar, if that’s your question. 
For the present I can’t trust any one.” 

“To help you find happiness?” 

“You’re mocking. But I'll find it when 
I’ve got everything I want.” 

“You'll want your children.” 

“I can visit them. You'll have them.” 

Eve rose leisurely. “I shan’t. Don’t 
deceive yourself.” 

“But with this large house all empty! 
That’s about the most selfish thing I ever 
heard uttered. Why on earth not?” 

“Because I, too, am in rebellion.” 


2 


“ROTH of us! That’s too 
funny!’ 

Humorous as it might appear to her, she 
did not laugh. On the contrary, she sat, 
forward, her face cushioned in her hands, 
viewing her sister-in-law with brooding 
seriousness. 

Eve returned her searching stare 
“Would you mind explaining why my shar 
ing your desire to live more fully should 
strike you as comic?” 

Sybil flushed. “I didn’t say ‘comic 
I’m afraid I’ve hurt you; that wasn’t my 
intention. For one thing, rebellion puts 
us both in the same category. For another, 
it doesn’t seem in keeping with your 
character.” 

“You mean I’ve always taken things 
lying down?” 

“That and 

“Out with it. 
service.” 

“Then it’s this way.” Sybil crossed her 
legs hoydenishly. ‘‘You're too set in your 
ways—too unadventurous. I guess you 
were born like that. You’ve never been 
forbidden fruit, the way I have. I could 
have eloped a dozen times since I’ve been 
married. I'll wager you’ve never had one 
offer.” 

“Not since I was married.” 

“And never been kissed by any man ex- 
cept your husband?” 

“Never outside the family.” 

“If any one had attempted it, you'd 
have called it taking liberties. Well, that’s 
what I meant. You're the faithful type: 
I’m not. People have always expected me 
to do the unexpected, so they won't be 
profoundly shocked when I fulfil their 
prophecies. - They've expected you to be 
obedient and conventional.” 

“Is there anything unconventional about 
remarrying?”’ 

“Not for most widows. But if you don’t 
feel there is for you, against what are you 
rebelling?” 

“You've laid your finger on the sore 
spot.”” Eve spoke with impersonal calm- 
“Against what and whom am I 
Not against the laws of society 
as you are. I suppose, if I were to answer 
truly, I should say against myself. I’m 
in revolt against the uncalculating philan- 
thropist I was, who gave away so much 
that she left herself without a future. 
‘Too late,’ you’re trying to tel’ ne. Yet 
sitting on that couch after nudnight a 
man told me that mine was the f 
that had haunted him for eighteen vears. 
He went further; he said that today I 
am more beautiful than I ever was.” 


Poor papa! 


You'll be doing me a 


ness. 
rebelling? 


lace 


Old Youth 


‘You’re as romantic as I’m prosaic,” 
Sybil chaffed. “All I claim is that I’m 
in search of mental comfort. It so hap 
pens that I can’t be comfortable without 
afiection—hence Edgar. But with me 
love’s only the landscape on a journey, 
whereas with you it’s journey’s end. Do 
sit down, even though you think I’m a 
sinner 

W hen Eve 


doing me good 


‘ 


This talk’s 


It was just what I needed 


had consented 


I begin to see why I’m running away; 
it’s because I’m an idealist l refuse to 
have my disposition spoiled. Life with 
Jack was souring me most awiully. If 


there’s one thing I can’t stand, it’s to be 
disapproved. And I lay myself open to 
criticism, At any rate, I can’t keep 
men away from me. I twist them round 
my fingers, then don’t know what to 
do with them. If it comes to that, | 
don’t know what to do with Edgar. It’s 





alwavs the last man who fascinates me.” 


“There was a last man last night?” Ev 
suggested 
“That's what I was coming to. He ha 


dark eves that go to sleep and then sud 
denly strike fire; fine, straight features lik« 
an Arab’s, quiveringly sensitive; and black 
hair, the shade that has a touch of gold i 
it, aristocratically graying at the temples.’ 
“He doesn’t need to be an 
to be going gray rhe man who leaves my) 
groceries 
Don’t poke fun at me. It’s my 
1 believe my only weakness 
latest man He's made m« 
feel cheap enough. He chatty 
about rovalty as l am about Fifth Avenuc 
dressmakers. He had the air of a reformed 
Don Juan, capable of a burning passion.” 
“For your” 
“One never knows 


rhen: 


aristocrat 


weak 
ness to grow 
lvric over the 


was as 


one’s luck,” 
“Not for 


S) bil 
me. 


smiled impishly. 
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It’s rumored for Marthe Bretonneaux, the 
great Fren h actress.” 
That's a le of The 
it, Eve could have bitten out her tongue 
Her sister-in-law gaped then swooped 
on her “Your man on the cou h 
He asked me to marry him long ago, 
when I was free to marry.” 
He who asks and runs 


moment she said 


away, survives 
to ask another day chanted Sybil 
Well. my dear, if Richard Chauncey asks 
vou again, cinch him He impressed me 
being the kind of 
taken out his fun in asking 
‘As you've taken out yours in tempting 


ue ntleman 


men to ask.” 
“Touchy. | 
not to let him 


warning you 
fool of you.” 


was only 
make a 


Eve's father-in-law brought his fist crashing down 


your gown. 
son's name out of your intimacies.” 





Seek the lover of whom you've been dreaming 
Jerry sprang to his feet to intercede for her 


Old Youth 


“I’m well able to take care of myself.” 


\ pause “So Richard Chauncey is the 
reason you re cool toward vour I dgar 

I'm always cool toward n Kdg 
when he’s not present Then, lapsing into 


“You I'm not 


I’m making myself déclasse 


don t 


sincerity 
frightened 


suppose 


You can't tell me more than I know about 
what I'm doing It's ea for vou, from 
your ledge ol satiet to shout advice to a 
drowning woma lf I put. bold front 
‘ na pretend I Tt) : t¢ »* \¢ it . pr 7 
ol rh it to! crt hit 


irm about her WI 


go home to yout 


Eve slipped her 

not do the br 

children?” 
“Because it’s the one thing that scares me 


more than the thing I'm doing. Nothing 


iver thing 





“Paint your face as you've painted 
But leave my dead 
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I may sink to could be more degrading 
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“Here are two men of equal 
character, education, and per- 
sonality, both hard workers, 
both ambitious for their fam- 
ilies. One is paid $8000 a year, 
the other $58,000. WHY?” 


NLY four sections in the trans- 

continental train were occupied. 

The old gentleman in lower 

eleven was deaf and snored; the 
old lady in lower two was deaf and knitted, 
so the Campbells and I were left to our 
own devices. They sat just across the 
aisle from me, and Dorothy, age eight, 
made us acquainted. 

From her I learned that her mother’s 
name was Marion, and her small brother’s, 
Peter—after their «father, who would 
surely be on the station platform to meet 
them when the train reached their home 
town in Nebraska. They were on their 
way back from a visit to their aunt and 
cousins in New York City, and they had 
seen the tallest building in the world, and 
the subway, and where General Grant is 
buried, and Coney Island and everything. 
All of which led us into a discussion of the 
comparative glories of New York and 


Nebraska, in which Mrs. Campbell 
joined. 

W hen six o’clock came, she produced a 
shoe-box bulging with eggs and sand 


wiches and other good things, and I ar 
ranged with the porter to bring us some 
ice-cream from the dining car. Then she 
tucked the youngsters into bed, and after- 
ward we visited. 

There is something very pleasant about 
the sudden friendships which spring up on 
trains and boats. Samuel Johnson said 
that being on a ship is like being in jail; 
but really it is like a visit to a far-away 
island, to which—having finished ‘he visit 

one will never return. For a few hours, 
or a few days, you and your fellow pas- 
sengers are the whole world. The certainty 
that you will not meet again is a marvel- 
lous stimulant to confidences. We all of us 
carry about certain questions which we 
can never reveal to the neighbors, and on 
shipboard or the train these have 2 quite 
surprising way of popping forth. So it was 
that I came to know about the lives of 
Mrs. Campbell and her sister 

“I’m just as coniented as a human being 
could possibly be,” she explained. ‘Only 
I just wonder, that’s all. I suppose there 
must be several million other women who 
wonder, too.”’ 

“Ves,”’ I answered, “and several million 
men.” 

“Edna is a year younger than I,” she 
said. “She is fair with blue eyes; my 
eyes and hair are brown; otherwise we are 
so much alike that the town used to call us 
the Thompson twins. Father is a country 
doctor, and as mother died when we were 
children, we were his pals right from the 
start. He used to take us with him in the 
old-fashioned buggy when he drove out 
to see his patients, and we rolled his 
bandages and boiled his instruments and 
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divided the duties of housekee per, secretar\ 
nurse. He is a wonderful old man 

“Edna and I went through the public 
schocls and shared all the common experi 
ences. She helped me in mathematics, and 
I could always give her a boost in the 
languages. She played the piano and’ I 
the violin, and we never seemed to lack for 
a satisfactory assortment of beaux.’’ She 
laughed. 

“What I am trying to say is that we were 
a perfectly normal pair of small town girls 
she continued, “‘with a seemingly equal 
chance of making a success of our lives. 
And I think we /ave made a success, only 
our lives are so different that I wonder . 
You see, this is my first visit to Edna since 
her husband was promoted and sent to 
New York . .. At home, I don’t re- 
member that money ever entered into our 
thought or conversation. We girls had 
charge of father’s books, and so we knew in 
a general way what he took in and what he 
spent. But he had a fine capacity for for- 
getting to make entries in those books, and 
for losing pages where the accounts had 
run a long time and showed no signs of im- 
provement. He was forever saying, ‘Well 
the upkeep on that youngster will be pretty 
high; I guess we'll just forget our little bill,’ 
or ‘It’s going to take the poor chap quite a 
while to get back his strength. We'll wait 
until he’s on his feet again before we break 
the bad news to him.’ Which meant, of 


and 





that the bad news was never 
broken. Even at the low rates charged by 
country doctors I suppose he must have 
given away at least $2500 worth of medi- 
cal service every year, and that was just 
about the amount of cash he took in. 

“So we were comfortable, in a modest 
fashion, and happy in the knowledge that 
we were doing our bit. I took charge of the 
house after my graduation from high 
school, and Edna went off to college. But 
in her second year she met Jim at a dance, 
and that June we began to get ready for a 
double wedding, for Peter and I were al- 
ready engaged.” 

She opened her bag and produced the 
photograph of a frank,  fine-looking 
man. 

“That’s Peter, my husband,” she said 
with evident pride. ‘I ought to have a 
picture of Jim, but I haven’t. He’s big and 
handsome, too, though, of course, I think 
Peter is just a little bigger and better.” 
She dimpled and blushed prettily. ‘You 
can’t expect me to be unprejudiced, but I’ll 
say this for the Thompson twins—in the 
matter of husbands Fate has certainly 
treated them well. And the best part of 
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it is that the boys are just as warm friends as 
Edna and I. 

“We live in Nebraska, and Peter di- 
vides his time between a dairy farm which 
we own and a cooperative creamery of 
which he is the manager. Between the 
two we have sometimes made as much as 
$8000 in a year. Maybe we would be 
making more if he had stayed in the bank, 
as his father wanted, but Peter hated the 
continement and the whole routine of bank- 
ing. He felt like a human adding machine, 
he used to say. He loves the outdoors, and 
growing things, and being a friend to folks. 
So I’m sure he will always stick to the 
farm, and to the creamery which gives him 
a chance to be a kind of business adviser to 
all the farmers around. 

“Jim can’t understand it at all. He was 
made for the city just as unmistakably as 
Peter was made for the land. He’s what 
you'd call a natural born salesman. Every 
summer while he was at Boston Tech he 
sold things from house to house—magazine 
subscriptions, and books, and brushes, and 
goodness knows what all—and the very 
first day after his graduation he was hard 
at work in the sales department of a big 


Anes WONTGOWERY BAGG 
steel company. We'd get a little note from 
him at Christmas time, and once in a while 
he’d drop off to see us on his way west, so 
that we knew that he was busy and pros 
perous. But one day Edna wrote that the 
Company had decided to send them to 
New York, and two years later she mailed 
us a trade paper with Jim’s photograph 
and quite a long piece about him. He had 
been made General Sales Manage 

“That sounded to us country folks like 
a pretty big title for a man of his years, but 
honestly I didn’t have the remotest idea 
as to how big it is until I made this visit. 
Why, Jim’s offices occupy four whole floors 
in one of the big buildings of New York, 
and there are a hundred people in his de- 
partment alone. He and Edna live in New 
Jersey, in a house with four bathrooms, 
and they have a cook and a waitress- 
chambermaid, and a nurse, and a gardener 
who also drives their two cars. Of course, 
it hasn’t spoiled them the slightest bit; 
they are the same free-hearted, simple 
folks that they were ten vears ago. 
But I couldn’t quite get used to the scale 
of living. In spite of my best effort to take 
it all calmly, the consciousness of the cost 
sort of awed me. I wondered how any 


man with just one single mind could pos- 
sibly earn enough to provide an establish- 
ment like that. 

“Edna must have noticed my preoccu 
pation, because she backed me into a 





“In education, knowledge of 
banking practice, and general 
capacity there is little differ- 
ence between two men; yet 


one man earns 34000 a year, 
the other $23,000. WHY?” 


corner one day and asked me point blank 
whether I was having a good time. 

“ ‘Of course I am,’ I exclaimed. ‘Why, 
it’s perfectly wonderful. Only we live so 
simply out on our prairies that it’s just a 
little—a little overwhelming, if you know 
what I mean.’ 

““T know,’ she answered. ‘I used to feel 
a little staggered myself. But you get used 
to it. Your income goes up, and your 
expenses sort of keep step with it. All 
your friends are doing certain things which 
cost money, and you do them,-too. Jim 
and I comfort ourselves with the assurance 
that we could go back to a little house and 
live economically if we needed to But as 

money keeps coming in we 
as well be And 
with his stock and bonus and 

Jim is doing really awfully 


long as the 
might just comfortable 
ol course 
evervthing 
well.’ 

He must be,’ I cried. ‘Why, Edna, 
he must be making—why, he must be 
making as much as twenty-five thousand 
dollars a vear.’ 

‘Edna chuckled. ‘If you'll never let 
father suspect it, I'll tell you a secret,’ she 
He would think it was wicked for 
any family to much. Promise 
never to tell him? 

“7 nodded. 

“She came over, and bending down, 
whispered in my ear. 

‘*Last year Jim’s total earnings were 
over fifty-eight thousand dollars.’ ” 

Little Mrs. Campbell’s tones were awe- 
struck. She faced around, and _ her 
frank blue eyes looked searchingly at me, 
as much as to say, “Are you so hardened 
that you can hear figures like that and 
show no sign of shock?” But we are all 
less susceptible to surprise since the war. 
We have grown accustomed to plasterers at 
$20 a day, and dentists at $20 an hour, 
and authors who make as much as brokers 
used to make. Still, fifty-eight thousand 
dollars a year is a great deal of money, 
and I did my best to show that I was 
properly impressed. 

“Your brother-in-law 
able executive,”’ I said. 

“Oh, indeed he is,”” she exclaimed. “I 
admire him tremendously; everybody ad- 
mires him. And I know you won’t mis- 
understand my telling you all this; you 
won't imagine that I am discontented or 
envious . .. or that I think Peter 
. . . She threw out her hands in a little 
plea lor help. 

“T understand,” I answered. ‘You just 
have a perfectly natural curiosity, that’s 
all. Here are two men of equal character, 
education, and personality, both hard 
workers, both ambitious for their families. 
But one is paid $8000 a year and the other 
is paid $58,000, (Continued on page 141) 
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T WAS the fall of the year. 
had been a good year for the vine- 


And it 


yards of Yancu and Stan. Nowhere 

else had the vines done well that fall. 
In these two vineyards that were strad- 
dling the low, sloping hills across the 
Moldava River, the heavy, deep-blue 
grape bunches, full and ripe, ready for the 
press, had bowed down the vines to the 
ground. Already the sun had fermented 
the grapes that had fallen on the ground, 
which now exhaled the sharp odor of life 
and decay. 

The two owners of the adjoining vine- 
yards, small, dark, wiry men in their late 
forties, resembled each other so much that 
one would have taken them for twin 
brothers. Their wiry, black, spare beards 
were cut to the same length. The long 
mustaches hanging down gave to the big, 
brown, mild eyes a look of fierceness which 
they did not possess. 


Yancu and Stan were in their best 
clothes. And they wore big red sashes 
wound around their large, homespun 


peasant trousers, over which hung the 
immaculate white shirt worn on the out- 
side to the knees. It was a great day. 
Their wives and children, standing at a 
little distance from the masters were also 
in their best garb. Except the masters, 
the rest of the families were in their bare 
feet, their skirts raised up a little above the 
knees. They were waiting for the musi- 
cians, heading the group of forty or more 
girls and young men who were to press the 
wine after the children and the wives of the 
owners had first begun the work. 

“But why don’t they come?” Yancu 
turned around impatiently to his friend, 


who was looking over the ten larve, waist- 
high vats which stood in a row. 
Presently Fanutza, Yancu’s_ oldest 


daughter, called out, ‘There they come!” 

From the valley below, from the inn, 
music and song could be heard. Yancu, 
Stan, and their families walked down to 
meet the procession. Presently they all 
arrived at the vineyard, the three fiddlers 
and the flute player marching ahead, and 
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the rest of the people behind them, singing, 
dancing, velling, laughing. Bunches of 
grapes hung from the ears of the women, 
and vine leaves were pinned to the narrow 
green belts on the white garments. The 
young men with their trousers rolled up 
to their knees, also in their bare feet, had 
circled their hats with bunches of grapes 
and vine-leaves 

When they arrived at the top of the hill 
near the vats by which the masters now 
stood, the musicians ceased playing. The 
masters kneeled down and bade the people 
welcome. Then they all fell on their knees 
to pray. 

At a sign from Yancu the musicians 
started up a gay tune again. And then 
the women of the house and the children 
brought water in gaily painted wooden 
pails, and the washing of the feet of the 
maidens by the elder women proceeded 
according to customs which had been there 
since time immemorial. The young’ men 
took the brown willow baskets under their 
arms, not without first paying compli- 
ments to the girls they left behind them as 
they disappeared in the garden. And then 
with much laughter and ado the girls 
jumped into the barrels, three in each, and 
danced to the tunes the gipsies payed, 
while waiting for the young men to run 
back with the first baskets. And when 
they did come and emptied their heavy 
burdens, each voung man received a kiss 
from a maiden, and the pressing of the 
wine began 

The girls danced on the grapes at the 
bottom of the vats while the fiddlers 
played, and the fresh first juice oozed out 
from a hole into the buckets which were 
emptied by the younger children into high 
barrels standing near bv. Higher and 
higher the girls rose above the vats as the 
grapes were piled in, and louder and louder 
their mirth became as they drank freely 
from the fresh juice. God had been good 
to them. While the vineyards not far 
away had borne so poorly that they had 
not even been harvested—the phyloxera, 
the dreaded disease, was fast destroving 
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Of all the gipsy tales that Konrad Bercovici 
has told, none has been so colorful, so saturated 
with the romance of that romantic people, as this 
one—the story of three loves that would not die 


the vineyards of the whole country—at 
Odobesti the grapes were fuller and heavier 
than at any other time in years. 

“Strike up a new tune, Naie, a gay one,” 
the girls called. 

When that tune had been played out 
and danced out upon the oozing grapes 
the master shouted, “Strike up a thankful 
tune now, a prayerful one, Naie.”’ 

Alternating between prayers and dances, 
and mirthful, ribald songs the wine was 
pressed. For it is known that wine 
pressed without gaiety turns sour. Music 
and dancing are sugar and sunshine. 

And in the first vat stood Fanutza, 
Yancu’s daughter. She was taller than 
the other girls, and broader-shouldered 
and better-hipped than either her father 
or her mother. She was even stronger 
than her own brothers, who though very 
wiry were of small stature. Her nose came 
down in a straight line from her forehead 
and made a wide open angle with the 
point of her chin that came down to a 
beautifully rounded oval. From there the 
line descended gradually to curve into a 
well-formed throat that seemed to lose 
itself as it expanded toward the bosom. 
Her bare arms were locked with the arms 
of the other two girls who pressed the wine 
with her and danced around and around. 

Then Dmitru, Stan’s son and _ her 
father’s partner in the vineyard, came to 
get his kiss, which was a claim that was 
long overdue him. He had been busy pre- 
paring the wooden press made from sawed- 
off oak trees, between which the grapes 
after having given up their prime juice 
were thrown for a second press of wine. 
Dmitru was very much like his father, 
and like Fanutza’s oldest brother, George. 
Small and wiry, tense and taut, he ap- 
proached the girl and demanded his kiss. 
It was already mid-day, and the girls had 
risen over the grapes in the vats to their 
knees, which showed-above the walls. 

“You have kept a kiss for me, Fanutza, 
haven’t you?” 

“Kept or not,” she answered, “here it is. 
It may be another one.” 
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Fanutza could see her parents’ home on top of the hill, and her heart reached out toward it. 
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thin smoke was rising from the chimney. Jorga spoke soothingly to her, but she did not hear him 


And then she tossed her head aside and 
looked away over his head. 

“Then I don’t want it,” he answered, 
withdrawing his lips and turning his back 
on her. 

A loud laugh from Fanutza was the 
answer. 

And then the other girls cried, laughing: 
“That is the way to treat him. Oh, 
Fanutza! She is the onlv one who knows 
how to treat men!” 

For it was well 


known amvcng_ the 


people of the neighborhood that Fanutza 
was promised by her father, ever since 
she had been a child, to marry Dmitru, his 
partner’s son. It had been so in those 
two families for generations and genera- 
tions. Their vineyards touched each 
other upon the hill, each one owning half 
of it. Their forefathers had quarreled and 
fought, as neighbors frequently do, be- 
cause of a stake line, until the marriage 
between two young people five generations 
ago had ended that. And ever since, the 


eldest son of one family had married 
the eldest daughter of the other. They 
were now so closely related one did not 
know exactly what relation he was to 
the other. 

But the eldest son of Stan haq conceived 
an immense passion for Fanutza, who had 
grown up to be one of the most beautiful 
girls, and had been very eager for the day 
when he should return from his military 
service and marry her. 

During the lovers’ spat near the vat the 
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The girls jumped into the barrels, three in each, and danced to the tunes the gipsies played while waiting 
heavy burdens, each young man received a kiss from a maiden, and the pressing of the wine began. 


two older men and their wives looked at 
one another, winking and blinking, and 
Stan, the father of the boy, said to 
Yancu, 

“He'll pay her back when they are 
married.” 

“Maybe he will and maybe he will not,” 
the father answered, looking proudly at 
his wilful and strong daughter. 

He was proud of her. He was the only 
one in the house whose will was stronger 
than hers. 

It was noon. The big caldron, under 
which burned a large fire, was being tended 
by the young boys. The odor of boiling 
corn mush, the mamaliga, mingled with the 
odor of freshly roasted lamb broiled on 
wooden spits which the older women had 


turned over the slow embers while the 
work was going on. 
Only very little was eaten by the 


younger people. Their eyes were sparkling, 
and their lips were moist and glistening. 
Their limbs were restless. And.so the 
dance continued around the kettles and 
pots while the half-pressed grapes were 
emptied from the vats and carried to the 
wooden press standing at a little distance, 
” 


which was turned by the old white horse 
pushing against a joist. Dmitru, breaking 
through the dance, separated Fanutza’s 
arm from the arm of another young 
man with which it was locked, and 
joined the dance. But even as he threw 
his feet up in the air, for he was one of the 
best dancers of the village, he talked to 
Fanutza. 

“That will not go on much longer. I 
am going to speak to father.” 

“Oh, better complain to your mother 
like a nice little boy,” Fanutza countered 
in disdain. 

“Keep your sharp tongue in your mouth 
and take the wool out of your ears and 
listen,’”’ Dmitru continued. 

At that moment she let go of both arms 
and quit the circle of dancers. Dmitru 
followed her, soon caught up with her, and 
walked by her side. 

“It is not a complaint that I want to 
make to my father,” he spoke sharply. 
“But I want to tell him that instead of 
marrying when I shall return from 
military service three years from now—”’ 
He paused and looked at her. Phat 
instead of that—’ 


you 


“Tell me quickly that I may rejoice the 
rest of the day,”’ she mocked. 

But suddenly she checked herself. Her 
voice became softer. An unfathomable 
tenderness spread over her face. She put 
her arm on his shoulder and said: 

“Dmitru, don’t be angry with me. I 
haven’t meant to spoil this day for you. 
I meant to talk to you. We could both be 
so happy if you only understood.” Then 
she looked around and said, ‘‘Let’s go be 
hind the wine-press and sit down.” 

But already the other girls and young 
men had caught sight of them, and rushing 
up, they were prodding them back into 
the dance that circled around and around 
Jorga, Naie’s son, was to play and sing a 
new love-song that nobody had yet heard. 
Dmitru’s face changed. And Fanutza’s 
tension relaxed. They stood peacefully 
near each other while the tall, fiery young 
gipsy sang with a full voice and great pas 
sion a long, sad love song; lingering and 
quavering over words, shouting impre 
cations against a faithless lover, and calling 
the mountains and the stars and _ the 
moon and the trees to witness the great 
sorrow, 











for the young men to run back with the first baskets of grapes. 
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And when they did come and emptied their 


Higher and higher the girls rose as the grapes were piled in, and louder and louder their mirth became 


When Jorga had finished singing the 
eyes of the people were moist. And Yancu, 
Fanutza’s father, looking at the young 
gipsy, called out, throwing him a handful 
of silver: 

“There is a man for you, if he can love 
as well as he can sing of love! There is a 
man for you, women!” 

And he hugged and embraced the singer. 

The noon hour was up. Work began 
again. The vats had been emptied, and 
again the young men received their kiss as 
they brought the first baskets into the 
freshly-s¢ raped receptacles. And they 
stole many kisses afterward. 

Fanutza was happier than she had been 
before. She danced and sang at the top 
of her voice, and so quickly did she turn 
around, carrying with her the other two 
girls, with whom she had wound arms, 
that the carriers had to quicken their 
steps in bringing them the baskets. And 
she rose higher and higher over the wall 
of the vat. And this time there was no 
reluctance or discussion when Dmitru 
came for his kiss. 

Watching over them, the two old men 
spoke about their children. 


“There is a good couple. They will 
bend the yoke pulling this way and that 
before they adjust themselves. But after- 
ward 

And they poked each other with the 
elbows and winked and smiled. 

There was still more singing and dancing 
at sundown, but so tired were all, even the 
strongest ones, that they lay down after 
a few rounds and stretched out. Their 
limbs had become tinted from the red 
juice of the grape until they looked like 
blue velvet in the mellow sunlight. 

Fanutza had hardly finished her meal, 
seated on the matted floor about the 
round white pine table, when there was a 
knock at the window. She turned. Dmitru 
was beckoning to her to come out. Her 
legs from the knees down were bare 
and deep velvet mauve from the wine 
stain. She put her feet into tall boots, 
and after crossing herself before the 
icon under which an oil lamp burned in 
the corner of the room, she said to her 
mother, 

“Dmitru is calling me.” 

To which the mother answered, “Go, 
go, my daughter.” 





Dmitru was standing at the door. He 
took her hand, and they walked quietly 
down to a stone bench near the wine press 
between two old oak trees from which the 
vineyard got its name of “Two Oaks.” 
When they sat down Dmitru, after fidgeting 
nervously with the hilt of his knife that 
stuck out from his broad, red-woolen 
sash, said, 

“Well, Fanutza, I do not know exactly 
how to begin to tell you.” : 

And then he kept quiet. He was very 
nervous, and his pale, dark face twitched 
this way and that. 

Upon which Fanutza said: “I under- 
stand. It does not matter what our parents 
want to do with us.” 

Dmitru looked at her. She spoke with 
her eves lowered to the ground. 

“I know what vou wanted to tell me. 
and it is what I wanted to tell you,” 
Fanutza continued. ‘We are not suited to 
each other.” 

Dmitru’s hand remained as though para- 
lyzed where it had been 

As brother and sister, having been 
brought up together, we are like other 
brothers and Continued on page 154) 








potentialities as yours and mine. 


most of them lack is a chance; those who 
get it profit by it, as this article shows. 
The state in which this investigation was 
-as well as all the other states 
it to its children to give them the oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement that will 
come through ratification of the Chil- 
dren’s Amendment to the Constitution 
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Mil/ 


ULL-EYED, dull-brained, blank- 
faced little creatures. 
Are those the figures that rush 
to meet you in your imagination 
when you hear the disturbing words, 
“cotton-mill children’? Do you see them 
slow and old and hard years before their 
time, their shoulders as stooped and 
shrunken as withered flowers? If you do, 
you belong to the overwhelming majority 
of citizens in these United States whose 
mental pictures of mill children have been 
formed entirely from the glimpses they 
have caught of them after work had 
tarnished their brightness and blunted 
their zeal. 

Until a few weeks ago I was a member of 
that majority. I thought mill people were 
born stupid and shiftless, a race that 
legislation and education could not help. I 
never dreamed that the factory children 
I knew were just the husks of golden, warm 
youths that had faded away when forced 
too soon into the deafening roar and smoth- 
ering lint of cotton mills. 

I was sitting in a drug store one morning 


in the little Southern city of Macon, 
Georgia, serenely drinking a _ chocolate 
milk, when my long-formed opinions 


crashed around me. 

“Do you see those two young women 
over there?” my companion asked me, 
nodding her head to a table near us. 
“They were mill children a few years 
ago.” 

I looked—and then I stared. Either my 
eyes were seeing visions or my friend was 
joking. Such charming girls with such 
dancing, spirited eyes and flashing faces 
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Some children work their lives out in the 
mills; others rise through the mills to 
happy, useful careers. The difference is in 
the mills, not the children. Mi£ll children 
are not a race apart; they have the same 
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This young girl 
works 60 hours a 
week in a southern 
cotton mill. What 
chance does that 
give her to prepare 
for a woman’s 
place in the world 
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Willie Snow 


could no more be mill children, grown up, 
than a broken-down hack horse could be 
Papyrus. Their clothes were stylish and 
becoming, their manners faultless. 

“Not those girls there!’ I said very 
positively. 

“Yes. One was born in a mill village. 
Her parents were mill people before her, 
and her grandmother and grandfather be- 
fore them. The other girl moved with her 
family to a village when she was ten. 
Today they are both graduates of junior 
colleges and teachers in mill schools which 
rank with the best in the state.” 

It took only a few more stories of pluck 
like that to convince me that God gives 
cotton-mill children brains and ability, the 
same as He does to yours and mine, and 
that all they need to become useful, in- 
telligent, joyous citizens is a chance at 
health and an education—and a very 
small chance at that 

This chance is being given to the boys 
and girls of three mill villages in Georgia 
which are owned by the largest system of 
mills in the state and the third largest 
textile corporation in the United States. 
This organization has in operation a plan 
calling for the education in its own schools 

which are as up to date in equipment 
and advanced in methods as money and 
study can make them—of the children of 
these villages through sixteen years of age. 

When the children reach the age of 
fourteen and a half, the age at which the 
Georgia law allows them to enter cotton 
mills and all other lines of industry with 
out any restrictions whatever, this cor 
poration calls a halt. No child in those 


Ethridge 


three villages can work in its mills unless 
he goes to school half of each day, twelve 
months in the year, until he is sixteen 
years old 

The schools are run on the part time 
basis. The children between fourteen and 
a half and sixteen in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades go to school in the 
mornings for four hours and work for five 
in the afternoons. The others of the same 
age in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
work in the mornings and go to school in 
the afternoons. Each day before they are 
admitted in the mills they must have gone 
to school a half of the previous day. If 
they are too ill to go to school, they are too 
ill to work. No excuses are accepted. 

“This system is often a hardship on the 
mill,” a social worker told me. “Some 
parents, rather than allow their children 
to work only part time, leave these villages 
and move to other mills where there are 
no such laws.” 

This is especially true in the industrial 
town of Columbus, where one plant of this 
corporation—which, by the way, is said 
to be the largest cotton mill under one roof 
in the world—is located within a stone’s 
throw of other mills, which are only too 
happy to get all the labor they can over 
the fourteen-and-a-half-year mark, Ed- 
ucation means nothing to them. 

However, the hardships that this self- 
made law inflicts are so marvelously out- 
weighed by the successful results, that I 
know the officials of the organization must 
revel in their philanthropy. How they 
must thrill over the achievements of thos« 
six mill girls last vear at Young Harris, a 
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junior college, two of them graduating 
in June and four returning this year; of 
those six boys and girls who finished the 
Covington High School last spring, 
having gone there from the mill school 
at Porterdale, where they completed 
the nine years of work; of the four young 
women, who, after growing up in mill 
villages, became college graduates and 
re now teaching in the school system 
of the corporation—two in Reynolds 

| two in Porterdale; and of Jason 
Stuckey and Jim Bloodworth 

Jason’s father was a mill operative, 
tanding at the very bottom of the wage 
scale. The boy grew up in that bare, 
aching poverty so prevalent in the mill 
villages of the South a few years ago 
His mother was dead, but his step- 
mother did all the washing, scrubbing, 
cleaning, and cooking for a family of six. 

Because his father worked for this 
mill which compels the children to be 
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Sixty hours a week 
in a cotton mill are 
the toll that is being 
taken of this girl's 
life. Other mill 
girls, given achance 
to study, have 
gone through high 
school and college. 
They should all 
have that chance 


















































educated if the parents are to remain in its 
villages, Jason got his chance. He finished 
the ninth grade of the mill school at Porter- 
dale with first honors. Having reached that 
age where he realized the value of an ed- 
ucation—as so many factory children 
never do when they are taken out of the 
second, third, and fourth grades before the 
spark of ambition is lighted in them— 
jason wanted to go to the high school in 
the little town of Covington three miles 
away. 

His father said he had no money to buy 
clothes to continue him in school or to pay 
for transportation to and from Covington. 
Jason pleaded that if his father would only 
give his consent, he would go to school in 
the same clothes he would wear in the mill 
and would walk those six miles every day. 
rhe father agreed. 

The summer that Jason graduated at the 
head of his class from the high school, 
Georgia Tech, in Atlanta, offered a six 
weeks’ course in foremanship to the public. 
Jason’s old teacher in Porterdale wanted 
the boy to go, believing that just six weeks 
at Tech would Continued on page 110) 







Work in itself is not usually harm- 
ful; it is too much work that dulls 
the spirit and breaks the body 
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Some of this group 
look much too old to 
come under the pro 
visions of any child 
labor law, but that is 
what incessant labor 
does to youth—de 
stroys it before its 
time. Their only 
hope is in the Chil- 
iren’s Amendment 
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By Fanny Heaslip Lea 


Illustrations by 
H.R. Ballinger 


T WAS sunset when the slim, black, 
shining roadster swung out of the 
lonely highway that girdles the Island, 
and nosed a gallant if jerky way be- 
tween clumps of bronze-flowered lantana 
and tangles of wild convolvulus, to the 
shack at the edge of the sea. 
Having veered sharply to the 
right, as sharply although more 
briefly to the left, and so brought his 
craft into the leafy harbor of a little 
grove of kamani trees, west of that 
lonely doorstep, the man whose strong 
brown hands were on the wheel stopped 
his engine, set his brake, and, turning in 
the seat with a long-drawn breath and 
laugh, kissed his companion passionately. 
“And that,” said he thereafter, in a 
delightful drawl, “‘is 


that! Tired, Honey- 
Lady?” 

The girl beside him 
shook a red-gold head 


and widened two deep- 
brown eyes. 

“Not tired,” she mur- 
mured and curled down 
closer inside his arm with 
the languid grace of a 
silver Persian. ‘A trifle 
bruised, perhaps — that 
last bit of road, coming 
around Kahana Bay.” 

“Clever child, to re- 
member names!”’ 

She glanced up at him 
sidewise. “Awfully good 
at dates, as well.” 

“Haven't a doubt of it. 
Social or political?” 

She objected with petulant sweetness. 


“I’m a womanly woman. I never read 
history.” 

“Nor make it?” 

“Us happy ones haven’t any—so I’ve 


been told.” 

“Are you happy?” 

“When? Week-days or Sundays?” 

“Now!” 

Before the sudden earnest in his voice 
she bit a wistful lip, looked away from him, 
and dropped white lids over ardent eyes 

“We're missing the sunset, aren’t we? 
I thought I was promised one sunset 
one full moon 

“F.o. b. Heaven!” 

Suddenly flushed and elusive, she drew 
away from him, caught open the door, and 
slid down on the ground, from which 
solider vantage she met his look with a 
defiant calm. 

“T’ll bet vou’ve forgotten the key — 
“V'll bet I haven't!” He produced it in 


( 


Dawn 


proof, a large, dark. rusty key with a brown 
string dangling. “Smithers gave it to me 


at the Club at noon, today.” 
“Smithers 
“He owns the place. I told vou about 


him. Hermit-of-the-dale sort of person. 
Woman-hater and man-distruster He 
keeps this as a City of Refuge when the 
world is too much with him.” 

She shook her head mournfully. ‘Poor 
Mr.—Smithers, did you say it was?” 

He rep ated amic ably , “Smithers. Good 
old English name.”’ 

“A little like a butler, isn’t it?” 





“Well, after all, I didn’t give it to him.” 

“No—if vou had—it might have been 
a cleverer perhaps. Does Mr 
Smithers keep tinned salmon and all that? 
Or do we go fishing before we dine?” 

“Oh, there are heaps of things inside!”’ 

“He told you so?” 

“Tea and coffee,” he said. 

She sighed sweetly. “The chief neces- 
sities, of course.” 

“Besides which, young woman—what 
sort of host do you think I am? I’ve got 
flocks of food, all neatly wrapped in oiled 
paper and so on, in the back of the car.” 
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Five minutes later she came noiselessly back to the doorway and stood there hesitant. 


He swung on his heel, smiling, boyishly tender. 


’ 


“Ice?—or shall you want it?’ 
“Ice in two newspapers and a sack.” 
“Butter?” 

“Rather! Also bread—and cheese— 
and the rest of the justly-famous menu.” 

She said with an insolent tilt of a 
pointed chin, “‘We may not need it all.” 

He retorted « oolly, “Whatever's left over 
we can take back to Honolulu with us 
can’t we?” 

They looked at each other like fencers, 
warily still for a moment. 

At length, “If you really loved me,” 
she told him mockingly, “‘you wouldn’t 
sit while I stand.” 

“The better to watch you, my dear!” 

But he was out of the car and round the 


side after her before she could run. 


““Miss Muffet— you're too beautiful!” 


Her nose crushed terribly into his shoul- 
der, she admitted breathless: “Yes, I 
know you love me! Yes, I—love—you! 
But I did want to see the sunset 
it’s all flamingo feathers.” 

He picked her up—she was light as a 
child, and his arms were steel—and carried 
her down to the beach, where beyond a 
ragged sea-wall of coral rock, the hungry 
tide came in. Off to the right some three 
miles, a darkling headland thrust its snout 
into the sea. To the left, long reaches 
of pallid sand scarred with black drift of 
pebble and kelp, blurred by close garlands 
of fragrant sea-heliotrope. Back of the 
beach, the shack, little and shuttered and 
dark. Back of the shack, the road and a 
grim, black shoulder of mountain. Only 


The Story 
of a Great 
Game Played 
With All 
the Cards 


on the Table 


the sea lay lucent, silken-smooth, and 
gleaming, in the arch of a rosy sky. 

Down in the plushy green grass at the 
edge of the sea-wall he set her and dropped 
on his knees beside her; laid his cool-eyed, 
clean-lipped face against her heart. 

“Not sorry?” 

“Not—yet.” 

“Even 

“SO 

“Don’t 
bac k 

“Not 

“You are a 
flung himself 


rather glad?” 
far.” 
want turn around 
the way we came?” 
if you don’t.” 
sport!” he muttered and 
full-length her; lay 
there, head on his hand, staring out across 
the water. She ruffled his smooth, brown 
thatch with the tips of her fingers, slid 
an airily caressing pa!m along his cheek. 
“Thinking what?” 
He told her rather more 
before 


to and 


go 


be side 


seriously than 

“Thinking how extraordinary it 
find a woman with the courage of 
her emotions.” 

“Is that me?” 

“That’s you! First time we ever talked 
about—this, I to myself it’s 
a good line, but it won’t wash.” 

“How perfectly rotten of you!” 

“I know—but with nine hundred and 
ninety-nine girls out of a thousand, I 
should have been right. The female of the 
species may be more deadly than the male, 
but she’s also more cautious. Behind a 
gallant front she preserves a—rain-check.”’ 

“Do you blame her? She’s been taught 
to play safe—rather harshly taught. No?” 

“I don’t blame her in the least. But 
when a man finds some one like you who’s 
not only thought it all out—but is willing 
to stay by her convictions—!” 

“Well—?” 

“Well—he’s ready to go 
to her—for her heavenly 
nerve.” 

“It does take nerve 
honest.” 

“You're darned right it does!’’ 

“Still—in this particular instance— 
there’s a large inducement. Love—when 
it’s honest—is much more gorgeous 
than when it isn’t.” 

He nodded briefly 
find that out.” 

Small hands linked about her knees, face 
upturned to the liquid opalescence of the 
west, she said thoughtfully, “We found 
it out when you—reluctantly—asked me 
to marry you, that night driving home 
from Waimea—remember?” 

“Perfectly. Also, the reluctant 
tactful—way in which you refused.” 

She said, smiling down into his keen, 


Is to 


said 


on his knees 
honesty—and 


for a girl to be 


so 


“Everybody doesn’t 


and 








28 
gray eyes—eyes with the rebel look be- 
neath imperious brows—‘‘I couldn’t bear 
to spoil it all. I wanted the gilt on the 
gingerbread—forever. I'd rather have my 
cake than eat it—if you see what I mean.” 

“Being of the same opinion—at heart— 
I saw what you meant from the first,” he 
assured her whimsically. “You don’t 
know—I can’t tell you—why, I went home 
and stayed awake all night, to think there 
was some one in the world who felt exactly 
as I did!” 

“T didn’t sleep much, either,” said she. 

They glanced at each other and away 
again. 

He offered, twisting a thin, green blade 
of grass about his finger. “‘Most women are 
nuts on marriage—that is, most of the 
women a man would want.” 

“I’ve always been terrified of it,’’ she 
told him slowly. “‘It’s—in a way, it’s the 
grave of love—isn’t it now?” 

“That’s putting it strong.” 

She stiffened at a vague with- 
drawal in his voice. “Not too 
strong.” 

“No—after all—not too strong.” 

“Tf you look at most of the people 
you know, who've tried it.” 

“Rather discouraging exhibits,” 
he admitted, smiling. 

“People who bezan —a; mally 

He caught her hand, drew her 
palm to his lips, and kissed it hard. 
“Not to say as gladly—” 

She made a wistful little grimace. 
“Though scarcely perhaps as badly 
—as you and I!” 

“Not badly,” he told her, sitting 
u» beside her suddenly and slipping 
an arm about her shoulders, hugging 
her close, so that they faced the sun- 
dying splendors together. 
“Never badly! There isn’t any argu- 
ment to that. Splendidly—crazily— 
anything you like—only never 
badly! It’s the other thing that’s 
bad. Chucking your dreams into a 
soup-pot—putting beauty into curl- 
papers and cold-cream.” 

She began to laugh. She laughed 
in his face with outrageous sweetness. 

“At least, we'll be able to remember — 
only—the crest of the wave!” 

He agreed ardently, ‘““No back-wash!” 

“We'll have it to take out and look 
at, when we're old—the memory of 
this.”’ 

He said against her smooth, hot cheek — 
very softly —*This—”’ 

They sat there wra>t in an exquisite 
and heady silence, through which the 
sound of myriad waves upon the beach 
came like the slipping of unnumbered 
naked feet. 

At last, with a little sigh and a swift, shy 
kiss on his nearer eyebrow, she sprang to 
her feet, held out both hands, and de- 
manded blithely, ““When do we eat?” 

“That’s romance for you!” rejoined the 
man. Then he, too, rose, and together 
they made a lazy way back to the roadster 
beneath the kamani trees. 

There was ice in the back of the roadster, 
as he had promised, and wrapped in brown 
paper, nestling close against the ice, a noble 
steak—an absolute paladin of porter- 
houses. 

“Who's going to cook it?’ she inquired, 
wrinkling an anxious nose. 

“Can’t you?”’ he retorted. 

“No, old thing—I can’t! 


set’s 


I’m heaps of 
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things—but no chef. The smell of 
meat makes me ill.”’ 

“Then you can set the table.” 

“Oh—there is a table? I thought we’d 
be—roughing it.” 

He assured her, dragging out one busi- 
ness-like parcel after another. “Smithers 
said he’d made himself fairly comfort- 
able here — oil-stove —ice-box —all the 
perquisites of home Take that 
box, will you? Eggs for breakfast— 
tomorrow = 

She stared at the pasteboard carton 
dreamily. When she caught him staring, 
too, she bit her lip and hurriedly relieved 
him of another package 

“Hadn’t we better open the door and 
get some of this stuff inside?” 

He nodded. “Take the key!” 

“I’m not very good at strange keys.” 

“Do as I say, Miss Muffet! It won’t be 
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N ALL the realm of happy 

make-believe, we do not know 
of a more magic pen than the one 
used by 
FANNY HEASLIP LEA 
And has never used that 
pen to greater advantage than in 
the writing of “The Dream- 
Maker Man,” her first novel in 
a dozen years. If you like her 
short and who does 
not?—you will be delighted with 
her long one. The first instal- 
ment will appear in an early issue 
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strange for long.’” A moment later, turning 
the key in the lock with every appearance 
of fearful effort, she suggested, ‘““Oughtn’t 
you lift me over the threshold—or some- 
thing?” 

“If you'll wait till I’ve lifted the steak,” 
he agreed amiably. 

“Taking me into your ancestral home, 
like this!” 

“Only it isn’t mine—it’s Smithers’.”’ 

“In that case ” She walked in 
before him sedately, stopped with a little 
squeal of thrilled surprise. ‘“‘What an 
utterly delicious place—why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

“Wasn't sure you'd care for it.” 


“Not care for it! I adore it! Do all 
those shutters open?” 
He was dumping parcels upon the 


vellow-painted table in the middle of the 
dim, high-raftered room. “Yes, ma’am, 
they have that distinction. Unlike most 
other shutters, they open. They even stay 
open when propped with a stick.” 

“Then open them and prop them—at 
once!” she commanded. “Let’s see how 
it looks.” 

It looked—the shutters on all four sides 
of the room being opened and propped 
rather wonderful. Two wide windows 
gave upon the sea where the wasteful 





sunset faded out, as_ sunsets will. 

“It’s so beautiful I could cry!” she 
said softly, and ran to the window at 
the east. 

Nothing there but beach and water, 
road and mountain, a drift of rosy cloud, 
paling slowly. Through the remaining 
window and the door, the massed gray- 
green of kamanis, crowding almost to the 
water’s edge. Wide, rough leaves with a 
streaking of scarlet about the edges, thick, 
dark trunks, stooping low. 

She stood against the eastern window, 
regarding wide-eyed the threshold over 
which she had not been lifted. “Is there 
any one else—but us,”’ she asked—“‘‘on this 
side of the Island?” 

He laughed and opened a door beyond a 
couch of hospitable proportions, strewn 
with a welter of cushions. “Of course— 
but not just alongside. Three or four 
miles, I dare say.” 

“Then if I should want to—run 
away from you—?” 

“You'd better take the car,” he 
offered pleasantly. 

He carried things into the small, 
dark place beyond the just-opened 
door, made a brief, efficient clatter 
there, and came back to her wiih 
startling swiftness. 

“You won't run away—you won't 
want to.” 

She whispered, clinging in his 
arms, “I shouldn’t have come if 
I'd felt like that.” 

But when he stooped his head, she 
wriggled away from him. 

“We must get things straightened 
out—before dark. Did you put the 
steak in the ice-box?” 

“Not yet—I will— 
you kiss me?” 

On her way to the ice-box in per- 
son, she mocked him dangerously. 





Why won't 


“Not vet—I will!” 
The ice-box was small but suf 
ficient, and near it an _ oil-stove 


reared three smoky burners. 
“] will not wash the dishes,” 
warned. 

“Neither will I. We'll break ’em, after 
supper, like glasses after a toast to the 
Queen!” 

“Break ’em all?” 

“Every dashed one of ’em.” 

“How about breakfast—do we eat from 
kamani leaves?” 

“Then you think you'll stavy—for break- 
fast?” 

She fled, crimsoning. Called back 
from the safe confines of the outer room, 
“What's behind the lovely East India 
curtain in this other doorway?” 

“Look and see, Mrs. Bluebeard—while 
I light the stove.” 

She looked and saw—holding the East 
India print with its vermilion deer, its 
black and gold flowers, its wide streak of 
turquoise, well aside She stood with 
the East India curtain drooping about her, 
her eyes wide and dark, her lips faintly 
smiling : 

“Well?” said a low voice behind her. 

She turned, whirling like a dancer, 
covering her confusion with a laugh. 

“Did vou light the stove?” she inquired 
with hurried practicality. 

“Got one burner going. 
darned thing smokes.” 

She drew away at that, none too gently, 
watching him (Continued on page 121 
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HE laughed in his face with outrageous sweetness. “We'll have it to take out and look at, when we’re 


a 


old—the memory—of this!” she said. They sat there, wrapt in an exquisite and heady silence, through 
which the sound of myriad waves on the beach came like the slipping of unnumbered naked feet 














The Demarest house, 
built in 1818, presents 
all the distinguishing 
features of the Dutch 
Colonial type—the fine 
roof-line and sheltering 
eaves, repeated in the 
smaller wing at right, 
the sturdy stone 
construction. The 
Terhune house, below, 
nearly two hundred 
years old, shows one of 
the earliest examples 
of the front porch 
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OR years we clattered along through 

life rejoicing in the belief that we 

were enjoying a higher degree of 

freedom because we were encum- 

bered only with personal property—and 

little of that. As a family, we kept our- 

selves on a highly mobile basis. Business, 

which shuttled us between Chicago, New 

York, and London, combined with bald 
economics to keep us on the move. 

House-hunting became a fine art— 

though for my part I confess that what 

rudimentary knowledge I gained of it 
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of the 
Dutch Colonial homestead 
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lo the last, although I 
could sit down afterward and draw an 
approximately accurate plan of an in- 
spected house or apartment, I could never 
see with the mind's eye how it would look 
if we lived in it, nor answer any really 
vital question about it. 

But we learned how to move. We cut 
our coat to fit the moving van. Acquisi- 
tion of books even was almost taboo. They 
ranked as impedimenta, and movers al- 
ways lost them. True, rents were high 
amounted, in fact, to confiscation—but the 


came painfully. 
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rent payer drags no ball and chain of 
property responsibility. 

Such was our philosophy of living, as it 
was of urban America generally. 

Then one day we discovered we wanted 
to own a bit of ground we could call our 
own. We wanted to know that our names 
were written in a book of records in a 
county seat somewhere; and to see a cer 
tain amount of cold cubical space enclosed 
in walls and become the warm interior of 
“home.” 

We were driving in New York one day 
when we passed the Dyckman Cottage. 
It is a Colonial farmhouse located on Man 
hattan Island that has been preserved in 
its entirety as an historical museum. 

“Some day,” said my wife, “I want to 
own a house with a roof like that.” 

During the last four years more persons 
have said, “I want a house like that one” 

and got it—than in any decade in history. 
For four vears we have had an annual 
building budget almost as big as the total 
cost of the Civil War. Our bill for resi 
dential property alone in 1923 was more 
than a billion anda half. Ina certain thick 
record book that I know of, the story is 
told. The pages I inspected—and they did 
not give quite a complete record for the 
country—showed us letting home-building 
contracts at the rate of more than ten 
thousand a month in the $5000 to $20,000 
price range class 

These dull arithmetical pages gave me 
a flash of a vast picture. I saw one hundred 
and twenty thousand women of moderate 
means weighing every pro and every con 
and saying, “I want a house like that.” 
It means that in a single year warm lights 
begin to glow, beckoning more than 600,000 
persons into new homes. (Incidentally | 
saw a striking contrast in the fact that while 
the eastern world rumbled its discontent, 
the western was doing the soundest thing a 
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people can do—establishing new homes on 
an unprecedented scale; and I consider 
that to be a fact of greater historical 
importance than the result of the 1924 


election.) 
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The stone house above, near 
Demarest, New Jersey, shows an 
unusual treatment of the eaves, 
whch are extended to roof a 
passageway to the smaller wing 
The roof-line, unbroken by dorm 
ers, is an especially fine example 
of the early Dutch Colonial period 


The house at right shows a splen- 
did piece of remodeling. The 
modern sunparlor adjoining the 
original wing follows the original 
roof-sweep, and furnishes a de- 
sirable addition which in no 
way detracts from the mellow 
charm and dignity of the original 
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for New Houses 


More than a million people, since the 


war, have decided they want to own a 
home. Moreover, they have decided what 
type of house they want to build or buy. 
And it is because the decision of the 
largest group 
of these home- 


e., seekers was iden- 


tical with our own 
that this article 
was written. 
The great- 
great-grand- 












No more fitting inhabi- 
tant could have been 
found for this delightful 
stone house north of 
Hohokus, in the Saddle 
River Valley, than 
Joseph Jefferson, the 
actor, whose home it 
was for many years. 
The exquisite propor- 
tions and perfectly 
placed dormers make 
it noteworthy even 
among the finest ex- 
amples of its type 
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By Earle C. Reeves 
Who Owns One 


mother of the new house in which you 

if you are one of the vast crowd just 
mentioned—live, or the one you hope 
shortly to buy or build, has many just 
claims to fame. She is a prim body, neat 
and unassuming. She not brag. 
The New England homestead of olden 
times challenges attention with its stark 
whiteness. The stately old mansion of the 
South speaks for itself, though with proper 
and becoming dignity. But the true Dutch 
Colonial of New Jersey nestles into the 
countryside and (Continued on page 128) 
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Tales 
You Won't 


Believe 


Strange things come to every true 
student of nature, but few have 
seen anything so rare as this 
nest, built with a window by the 
ortole that Mrs. Porter calls 





The Bird 
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nvention 


By Gene 


Stratton-Porter 


N A lifetime of experience with birds, 

of weeks of study of the same pair in 

the same location while nest building, 

egg-laying, brooding, and feeding, | 
have become unbelievably intimate with 
a large number of our song and game birds. 
Of them all, in my opinion, the bird quick- 
est with his wits, most keenly alive to the 
affairs of other birds around him, one of 
the friendliest with man, the one exhibit- 
ing the greatest intelligence and what 
amounts to incontrovertible brain power 
in a reasoning, thinking way, is the Balti 
more oriole. 

I knew him first in an old willow tree 
above a blue flag bed beside a stream that 
crossed our land and was one of my favor- 
ite playgrounds in childhood. Almost 
every year these birds of gold and black 
built in this tree. They hunted nest ma- 
terial in our dooryard and woodyard, 
through the orchard, and always bugs and 
insects in the trees, At cherry time they 
came into the fruit trees, while at times I 
have seen them helping themselves to 
fallen apples in the orchard. They are 
birds of supreme beauty, the gold of the 
male being so brilliant as to be almost 
bronze tinted and set in sharp contrast with 
the black of the heads and wings. 

Wherever I lived, in the years from 
childhood until I went into a home of my 
own, there always were orioles, as much a 
component part of summer as bluebirds or 
robins, but the intimacy that teaches one 
the very heart and soul of a bird began in 
my case with the golden birds when I went 
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to the home ol 
married life to see if I could engage her to 
do a bit of sewing for me. On her living 
room table I found a cheap little cage, a 
wooden structure with wire sides and top 
like those used at that time for redbird 
cages, and in it there were two distressful 
young orioles, soiled and at the point of 
exhaustion from crying for food. Young 
orioles are the cry babies of birdland, any- 
way. They complain incessantly all day; 
they even keep up a pitiful litthke murmur 
in their sleep. In nests hanging within a 
few yards of my sleeping porch among the 
big trees of the lake shore at Limberlost 
Cabin, North, young orioles, full fed, com 
forted by the breast of the mother bird, 
yet whimpered and cried loud enough that 
I could distinguish their voices at any 
hour of the night I might happen to awake. 

These babies had real cause for com- 
plaint. The man of the family, to test his 
aim with his rifle, had severed the twig 
from which the oriole nest depended high 
in the top of a maple tree. When the nest 
fell to earth he had picked it up. -Two of 
the young had been killed in the fall. The 
other two were alive, and he had carried 
the nest containing them to his home 
to prove to his wife what a “‘pretty shot” 
he had made. It had been his intention 
to throw the nest and the young away, 
but the woman bethought herself of an 
empty cage in the house and decided that 
she would like to see if she could raise 
the young birds. The process of rearing 
she had begun by putting the tiny, 


neighbor early in my 





down-covered things on the board floor of 
the cage and scattering seed around them 
for their food, 

I always have been thankful for the im- 
pulse that took me to that house at that 
time. I had three dollars on my person to 
pay tor the sewing I int« nded to have done 
I kept my bundle of sewing under my arn 
to carry home and do myself. I gave the 
woman my three dollars for the cage and 
the small birds. I tried to coax the nest 
from her, pointing out that the young 
should be in it for several days yet, but she 
was afraid to let it go, as her husband 
prized it as a trophy of his skill. So I 
hurried home with the orioles 

From some old nests that I had gathered 
up in a study of bird architecture, I hastily 
selected the best, and cleaned the soiled 
birds with a tiny brush, a soft cloth, and 
vaseline, then tucked them comfortably in 
the nest. In the meantime I had a potato 
boiling and an egg. The yolk of the egg | 
mashed fine with the potato, and this con- 
stituted their first food. A little later I 
added rolled nut-meats to the mixture, 
sometimes a little rich sweet cream, and 
occasionally a soft worm such as I knew 
orioles would feed their young. 

In a few days I had the pair flourish- 
ing finely. By the time they were ready to 
leave the nest I was so attached to the male 
bird of the pair that I introduced him to a 
beautiful big brass cage that had belonged 
to a pet parrot in the family. The old cage 
and the female of the pair I gave to a friend 
who was extremely (Continued on page 103) 
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HILDEGARDE LIVES IN HOLL AND 


By Berta and Elmer Hader 


Full directions for cutting out and putting the doll together so she can run about and play will be found on page 150 
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“Women should be interested in general subjects, not only at election time, but all the time, not 
only in the different parts of our own country, but in the different countries of the world” 


“Now shat the Election ts 


A Letter 
By 


EAR LISLE: 
No, I am not going to “jump 
on you hard’ because you are 
“sick of politics.” I think, after 
a national election, that we are all apt 
to feel rather “let down,” especially when 
it has been marked by the unusual amount 
of excitement and the many conflicting 
elements that this one has; and certainly 
1 can understand your feeling fully, for 
my own interest in it has been too personal 
to be entirely comfortable, to say the least! 
It has been a period of great stress and 
strain for me, and I am thankful that it 
is over. For I am so tired that I wonder 
whether, if I live to be ninety years old, 
I shall ever feel rested again. But for the 
very reason that there is a reaction after 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
rhe captains and the kings depart,” 


I think perhaps there is no time when we 


need quite so much to pray, 


“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget 


on Every-day 


what citizenship means to us as American 
women. 

It means, of course, first of all, that we 
ought to vote—that if we did not do so 
in the recent election, we should never 
raise our voices in criticism of anything 
that happened at the polls, of any of 
the candidates who were elected of whom 
we did not approve; but that, swallowing 
our shame over our own wicked negligence, 
we should resolve never to be guilty of 
such traitorous conduct again; that if we 
did vote, we should not allow ourselves to 
be weary in well-doing, but go on and vote, 
and vote, and vote some more. National 
elections are not the only ones for us to 
consider; those will not come again, of 
course, for some time; but the state and 
city and town and village elections will 
be upon us again almost before we are 
aware of it; while elections in church and 
schoolboard and library meeting and 
hospital committee, like the poor, are 
with us always; and we should vote in 
them all. 


I sav this with all the more feeling, 





ver—” 


Good Cit 1Xen sh ip 


Frances Parkinson Keyes 


perhaps, because I have not forgotten and 
never shall forget that I was an anti- 
suffragist in the far-off days when there 
still were such creatures; that I did not 
personally desire a ballot of any kind; 
and that my former point of view, though 
it has changed somewhat, does not yet 
seem to me wholly illogical or irrational. 
But suffrage has come, and come to stay— 
come by the overwhelming wish of the 
overwhelming majority, the women who 
literally fought, bled, and died to bring 
it about, because they thought it was 
right, while most of us who did not want 
it sat by and folded our hands instead 
of fighting for what we thought was right. 
The woman who has been a bad loser in 
this issue has been something worse than 
that—she has been a bad citizen. Woman’s 
suffrage has been a much greater success, 
in a much shorter time, than its most 
ardent advocates could possibly have 
hoped; but if it has not been a complete 
success, that is not half so much the fault 
of the “excitement-eating’” women, the 
ignorant women, (Continued on page 116) 
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“Wert a lot you know,” said Edith to the macaw. “You'll see when you come home,” he 
chanted. His tones were dulcet again, the very accent of Peter that had made her 
whirl in her chair. Suddenly she knew that she was crying, and her face dropped to her hands 














The 





oneliness of P eter Parrot 


The story of a man who learned how to be sorry 


E LIVED in the big house on the 
hill with only his macaw parrot 
to keep him company. 

The house on the hill had 
once been filled with laughter—guests com- 
ing and going, and children in the nursery, 
and Mrs. Parrot waiting to welcome Peter 
when he came home from business. Then, 
one evening when Peter came home—a 
dusky, rainy evening and a little cold— 
there were no lights in the house, no voices 
of children in the upper rooms, 

He went from room to room. Outside he 
could hear the rain beating on the piazza 
roof—he could not remember ever to have 
heard the rain before from inside the house; 
he would have said the walls were too thick. 
It beat in steady rhythm as Peter snapped 
on the lights in room after room, When 
he completed the tour of the rooms, the 
big house was lighted as if for a party, but 
the rooms were empty. 

He retired to his “library” at the back 
of the house and rang a bell. When the 
butler appeared, the master of the house 
was standing with his back to the door, 
looking over a pile of papers and letters on 
the table. His voice was careless and a 
little self-conscious, and he spoke over his 
shoulder. 

“Oh—Swanson , 

He picked up a letter and looked at 
it carelessly and laid it down—he seemed 
to forget Swanson’s presence. The man 
waited by the door, an eye on the master 
of the house—an eye in which affection and 
derision seemed to mingle and wrestle for 
supremacy. Both fled to cover when Peter 
Parrot turned and faced him abruptly. 

“Ah—Mrs. Parrot has gone out,” he 
said, 

He announced it, but it might have been 
a question put for information, and Swan- 
son took it for a question. 

“At ten-thirty this morning, sir—and 
taken the children with her.” 

“Ah, yes.” 

He nodded as if all were satisfactory and 
exactly as he had planned, and Swanson 
retired, 

“And, oh—Swanson—” 

The man turned. 

“Hurry up with the dinner, will you? 
Let me have it seven-thirty sharp. I have 
an engagement.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Swanson retreated down the corridor to 
the kitchen. He drew a hand across his 
forehead. He admired Peter Parrot more 
than any man in the world—though a 
valet, which was his first view of Peter 
Parrot. Since then, on the way to being 
butler, Swanson had served in many 
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other capacities, including that of chef. 

“Never turned a hair!’ he thought 
proudly. ‘Took it standing up!” 

In the library the man continued to 
stand up. He looked straight ahead of 
him with an expression that was bored, and 
the line between his eyes deepened. His 
smooth pompadour gave the eyes an in- 
quiring look. 

He was wondering how the neighbors 
would take it—and whether she would 
come back How much money did 
she take with her? How long could she be 
gone? He opened a drawer in the desk and 
took out his check-book and ran through 
the recent entries. 

Well, she had enough to last six months 

But with three children! He tossed 
the book back into the drawer and got up 
and stood with his back to the fire 
He was facing the neighbors and the town 
and all his business associates. The fire 
on his back felt good—his spine was a little 
chilly. He stood for a long time facing the 
town—making up pleasant remarks on the 
time of day, ignoring sly smiles and in- 
nuendoes. Then he brushed the pompa- 
dour with impatient hand. 

Slowly the scowl on his forehead faded, 
and the mask he was going to have for the 
town settled over his face. 

The mellow Chinese gong sounded 
through the house, and he advanced to the 
dining-room alone. On the way he glanced 
through open doors into the brilliantly 
lighted rooms. He would keep the whole 
place lighted up as if for a party. Let the 
servants turn them off when they got 
ready. 

He took his seat and ate his dinner 
slowly, with no sign of annoyance or dis- 
comfort. Swanson, moving on obedient 
foot, gloried in his appetite, and the news 
of the appetite penetrated to the kitchen 
and set going reflex appetites and cautious 
gossip. 

The house that had been divided be- 
tween the gay young mistress flitting with 
her innumerable trunks and the master of 
the house, veered to Peter Parrot. For- 
merly the butler had seen him taking the 
part of a man fussy but negligible with 
those about him. Now he was taking the 
part of a god. He moved in a mysterious 
way. 

To retire to a room and sulk, or to go 
about smashing furniture openly, would be 
to be understood—his people about him 





would have regarded him as a man of 
like passions with themselves—but Peter 
Parrot eating his dinner with hearty appe- 
tite and sending out for more mushrooms 
was a force to be reckoned with. They 
hastened to send in the mushrooms and 
became his devoted slaves. 

So the house on the hill continued in its 
usual fashion. The retinue of servants 
took care of the rooms, dusting and airing 
and sweeping, and Swanson took over the 
few duties the mistress had dropped lightly 
from her light hand when she fled. And 
except for the coming and going of guests, 
and the laughter of children, and Mrs. 
Parrot waiting to receive him when he 
came home—the house was as before. 

Sometimes Peter used to feel, when he 
came in and Swanson relieved him of his 
coat, as if he would like to blow himself up 
like a balloon—fill more space in the house 
—float around in it more. The house was 
too big and empty. 

It was about this time, six months after 
Edith left him with her trunks, that he 
saw the parrot in a shop on Fourth Avenue 
and brought it home. 

There may have been some obscure con- 
nection in Peter’s mind between his name 
and the gorgeous bird—a kind of grim play 
on words that pleased his sense of humor. 
Or it may have been the desire to hear a 
voice when he stepped into the lonely 
house—something other than Swanson’s 
glorified “Very well, sir,’ when he gave an 
order. 

The parrot had a vocabulary—all his 
own—that had been acquired in various 
parts of the globe. Fortunately most of 
it was in foreign tongues. The bird on his 
perch would let flow a stream of speech 
that sent the maids giggling to the kitchen, 
none the wiser and rione the worse for what 
their ears had heard. 

Peter, who in the pursuit of business had 
traveled extensively, would stand before 
the bird, his hands thrust deep in his 
pockets, and listen to his linguistic out- 
bursts with a little nod of assent. Gradually 
his face lost its look of contemptuous in- 
difference and became more serene. Had 
Peter been familiar with Wordsworth, he 
would doubtless have philosophized, as he 
gazed at his parrot and his parrot gazed at 
him—‘‘a_ timely utterance gave that 
thought relief and I again am strong’’- 
but being plain Peter Parrot, he only 
thought—in language somewhat like the 
parrot’s—that it did him a lot of good to 
hear the bird talk! 

In time he took him in hand and began 
to train him in idiomatic English, of which 
the bird had already a few scant phrases. 
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Having made sure the doors were securely 
closed, Peter in the library began on the 
bird’s education. 

Standing before him, a stock of sugar 
cubes at hand, Peter demanded in a low, 
careless tone, ““Where’s everybody?” 

The bird cocked an eye and blinked. 

“‘Where’s everybody?” repeated Peter. 

A flood of Spanish opened—and was 
promptly quenched beneath a black velvet 
cloth that Peter threw over him. The 
macaw emerged sputtering, smoothing 
angry feathers. 

“Where is everybody?” repeated Peter 
sternly. “Listen, you idiot—they’ve just 
stepped out.” 

The bird lifted a surprised eye and 
seemed to swallow a little—but he re- 
frained from Spanish. 

Peter patted him on the head and be- 
stowed a lump of sugar and repeated 
soothingly: “Listen, you idiot—they have 
just stepped out! They’ve just stepped out 
—that’s about the size of it—you idiot! 
They have just stepped out!” 

At the end of four weeks the bird had 
evolved triumphantly from his teaching a 
single word with which he greeted Peter 
proudly when his latch-key was heard in 
the door. 

“Idiot! Idiot-idiot-idiot!”’ 
parrot on his perch. 

“Shut up!” said Peter. 

He threw the black velvet cloth at him 
and went on up the stairs and put on his 
slippers and house jacket and came down. 
He was disgusted with the bird, but a little 
comforted. It was good to have somebody 
in the house and have talking attended to. 
No one had contradicted him since Edith 
went away. 

He picked up the perch and carried it 
into the library and shut the door. He 
saw that he must eliminate from the par- 
rot’s hearing all words that he did not wish 
given back tohim. Perhaps his vocabulary 


danced the 


to Edith had not been 

quite He put the — 
thought aside and removed § 
the black velvet cloth from ; 

the macaw. ae 


The bird scratched an ear 
with his foot, and swung 
upside down, and guttu- 
raled a few select parroty 
chuckles. They might have 
meant anything, or they 
might have meant nothing, 
Peter thought. He won- 
dered a little what they 
meant, as he kept a stern 
eye on his antics. 

“Where is everybody?” 
he asked as the bird came 
to rest right side up. “Just- 
stepped-out!” he added be- 
fore the bird could respond. 
“Just-stepped-out, you un- 
derstand! Nothing perma- 
nent! Just-stepped-out!” 

The bird chuckled.“‘Very- 
well-sir! Very-well-sir!”’ It 
revolved on its perch with 
amazing velocity, a mere 
whirling mass of green and 
blue and scarlet. It came 
upright with a chuckle. 
“Very-well-sir!” it repeated 
with meek decision. Swan- 
son’s very accent, Swanson 
to the echo—deferential 
and soothing and meek! 


They were Edith’s children. 
winced a little 
had not whimpered. 


The Loneliness of Peter Parrot 


For 2 moment Peter glowered. Then he 
threw back his head and laughed—the 
first laugh heard on the hill in many a long 
month. 

Swanson gliding noiselessly down the 
hall stopped with a look almost of horror, 
and listened. Then he nodded with satis- 
faction. Mr. Parrot was getting to be 
himself. 

From that laugh dated the close friend- 
ship between Peter and the bird, and rapid 
advance in education for both of them. 
Very soon the parrot was saying “Just 
stepped-out!”’ in happy accents and ac- 
companying it by a little dancing move- 
ment on his perch that indicated how 
casual the stepping out was—and trip- 
pingly stepped it out. Peter rubbed his 
head and bestowed cubes of sugar. 

The black cloth became almost negligible 
in the training. The bird’s eye on Peter 
might gleam maliciously, but deep in the 
raucous recesses of his being he strove with 
the harsh, ungainly muscles of his throat 
to duplicate the dulcet tones of Peter. He 
even ran ahead of his cues and greeted 
Peter and his latch-key with a perfect 
stream of accomplishments before turning 
upside down on his perch. 

**Just-stepped-out! Just-stepped-out! 
Not-gone-far! Come-back-soon! Miss-you- 
my-dear! Come-back-soon!” Then a rol- 
licking laugh and a turning, brilliant, gut- 
tural ball. 

By some alchemy the bird divined that 
these confidences were only for Peter’s 
private ear. To the housemaids he talked 
in Spanish, and to the occasional business 
guests whom Peter entertained overnight. 

“Good as a victrola!” laughed one of 
them. 

“Well, rather!” said Peter. “I make my 
own record.” 


“Something in that,” admitted the 
man. 
In the months that followed, Peter 


and recalled the time Alice 







She had a right to them. 
was born. 
And she had not really wanted the child 





added to his records: ‘“Sorry-my-dear! 
I’ve-been-a-brute! You’ll-see-when-you- 
come-home!”’ 

He had been a brute—no doubt of that 
now in Peter’s mind. Never letting her 
have the allowance she begged for—- 
always choosing the servants himself—- 
always picking out her clothes—always 
inviting all her guests. What if she were 
only a child! She was an adorable child! 
But who ever dreamed she minded—till 
that day she swept all her possessions into 
ten trunks and left the house on the hill, 
her children wit' her. Well, they were her 
children—she had a right to them! He 
winced a little and recalled the time Alice 
was born. Edith had not whimpered. And 
she had not really wanted the child, that 
time—wanted to wait. But he must have 
a son for the business. Peter’s look grew 
thoughtful. 

He knew where she was living with the 
children. Checks went to the address the 
first of each month. There were fifteen 
entries in the check-book now, made out 
in Peter’s neat, compact hand to Edith 
Parrot and signed Peter Parrot—not a dot 
undotted, not a T uncrossed. 

She had not cashed the checks. He 
scanned his envelope hopefully the first 
of each month, but his balance continued 
to swell—fifteen times rejected! Well, she 
had the checks. Why wasn’t she using 
them? She need not starve. She had the 
“allowance” she had always made such 
a fuss about! It was a liberal allowance 
he had seen to that—plenty for her and 
the three children to live on in comfort 
and keep maids and a nurse besides. He 
tossed the check-book into the drawer with 
an angry gesture. 

“Coming-back-soon!”” chanted the par- 
rot hopefully. 

Peter threw the black cloth at him. 

“Love-you-my-dear!”’ returned the par 
rot and ducked his head and chuckled. 

The next week Peter 
learned she had a position 
with an interior decorating 
firm—had been with them 
six months. 

He had never allowed 
her to choose even a bed- 
spread for the house. It 
was a beautiful house—the 
apple of Peter’s eye! But 
Peter’s eye was slowly 
changing. Or was it that 
the house had faded into 
something drab and dead 
and cold? 

The parrot’s feathers 
grew gayer and gayer in 
the drab house. Peter de- 
cided to renovate— 


to 


O—AS might have been 
foreseen by any com 
petent angel looking down 
on Peter’s world it came 
about that the manager of 
the firm called up the new 
decorator who was doing 
such unusual work for 
them, and entrusted to her 
the magnificent order for 
doing over the residence of 
Peter Parrot on the hill. 
She was a small woman 
She had to stretch a little 


Peter 
Edith 
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The parrot had a vocabulary—all his own—that had been acquired in various parts of the 
globe. It was not fit for a lady to hear, but fortunately most of it was in foreign tongues 


to reach the wall telephone she shared with 
two other apartments on the same floor. 

“But I can’t!’ she gasped. 

“Oh, yes—we have full confidence in 
you. Your salary is to be advanced from 
the first of the month. You're doing good 
work!” 

“But—” murmured the telephone. 

“It’s not really a difficult order.” The 
manager's voice was confidential. “The 
house is pretty bad, you know—bourgeois 
type. Spaces for books and pictures, rugs 
to match the chairs, and call it a ‘library!’ 

The manager chuckled, and a little 
murmuring laugh came over the wire. 
She was seeing Peter's face in its enlight- 
ened rage. 

“I've told him you must have a free 
hand,” said the manager. 

“Oh, yes, of course I must have a free 
hand. But I can’t tell. I shall have to 


think it over.’ 





The result of the thinking over was that 
Peter Parrot was told it would be better 
for him to move his belongings to his club 
while his house was being renovated. 
More comfortable for him, and avoid any 
chance of friction—since it was quite 
understood they were to have a free 
hand. 

“Oh, quite!’’ murmured Peter into the 
phone, and he winked at the macaw on 
his desk, who regarded him with severe 
and curious gaze. “That’s all right!” 

Peter hung up. He held out a finger 
to the parrot, who promptly nipped it and 
turned upside down with glee at the at 
tention. 

Peter withdrew the finger swiftly—not 
because it was nipped, but because he re 
called how Edith disliked his lordly way 
of holding out his finger to her 

He packed a few clothes in a grip and 
left Swanson to take care of the rest. 





You're going to take the bird, sir?” 
Swanson indicated the brilliant ball. 

“IT don’t think so. He'll be more com- 
fortable here—and you know what to 
do for him.” 

“If I was you, sir, I'd take him.” It 
was tentative and respectful, but firm. 

“Why so 

“Well—sir,”’ hesitated, ‘“‘a 
cousin of mine had a friend—a Mexican, 
he was—aprd I asked him one or two 
words—”’ Swanson eved the bird “He's 
not really polite, sir not if people know 
Spanish.” 

“You don’t know 
needs to know Spanish ™ 

“No, sir. It’s a lady they said was com- 
ing to have charge. He’s not fit for a 
lady to hear—he’s not fit for a butler to 
hear!’’ said Swanson darkly 

Peter laughed. “Oh, well, chain him up 
in your pantry! l on 


Swanson 


Spanish nobody 


Continued on page 100) 














“These married people who 
tell you they have never dis- 
agreed on any subject in their 
lives!” that doughty exponent 
of woman’s rights, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw of fighting Scotch 








The way of a man with a clean, 


probably embroidered, towel, 


UST here, my husband looked over 
my shoulder. 

““Good heavens!” from him. “What 
are you writing now?” 

“Something for the women readers of a 
woman's magazine,” I said by way of a 
hint. 

“Don’t you believe it,” he came back. 
“Women are not the only ones who are 
going to read what comes after that title. 
Men are going to, too. I, for one.” 

In spite of this terrifying threat, here is 
the article: 

There are some things one doesn’t know 
a thing about until one has tried them. 
Marriage is one of these. You can read 
about it, think about it, see pictures and 
plays about it, live almost entirely sur- 
rounded by it, and yet, when a girl marries, 
she finds that marriage is no cut-and-dried 
affair that can be studied in advance by 
diagram and rule. It is endlessly surpris- 
ing and ever-changing. From one day 
to the next, it is different. It keeps her 
guessing. That is one reason why marriage 
is so fascinating an institution. It is also 
one reason why it is a hazardous one. It 
is a thoroughly sporting proposition—is 
matrimony. 





Needles and pins, 
Needles and pins, 
When a man marries, 
His trouble begins. 


What crabbed old cynic 
wrote that horrid little 
rhyme? 

The author was no femi- 
nist, that’s certain, or he 
would have been fair enough 
to admit that what there is 
of truth init is as true for 
wives as for husbands. Just 
between ourselves, we might 
as well be frank. We all do 
have our troubles in matri- 
mony. We all do have our 
ups and downs, even our 
quarrels and our makings- 
up, times that are decidedly 
bumpy and hard to bear, 
and times that are as happy 
and serene as we could 
possibly wish them to be. 
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will 
never cease to be a constant source 
of despair and irritation to his wife 


ancestry, used to exclaim. “In 
the first place, I can’t believe 
‘em. In the next, I don’t want 
to! Such a marriage would be 
about as stimulating as the 
stagnation of a frog pond! No 
normal man and woman can 
possibly agree on every single 
everlasting thing always. But let them 
agree to disagree and then live happily 
ever after, and you have a marriage that 
is worth while.”’ 

But not every one of us can be so 
philosophical as that when it comes to our 
own particular disagreements. The other 
day, I had a letter from a woman who is 
very unhappy. 

“My husband is fascinating, clever, 
talented, capable of earning big sums of 
money, but absolutely impractical,” she 
wrote. “‘Money slips through his fingers 
as fast as he gets it. I am just the op- 
posite type. I like to save and look ahead. 
I hate his spendthrift ways.” 

That woman has been hating her hus- 
band’s “spendthrift ways” for ten years— 
as long as they have been married. And 
apparently she has every intention of 
going on hating them till death do them 
part. Her letter stressed the fascination 


So This Is 


A little guide to the hills of mat- 
being lost these days because they 


By Clara Savage Littledale 


of her husband, his lovable qualities, his 
generosity, his cleverness. Evidently she 
is proud of him, proud of his love for her 
One would say, after reading her letter, 
that here are two people who are very much 
in love with each other. And yet the wife 
insists that they are unhappy. 

Now, this woman is a perfect example of 
what is the trouble with ever and ever so 
many of us, to a greater or less extent. We 
are spending our lives, wearing ourselves 
out, making ourselves and other people 
miserable, by hating, scolding, rebelling 
at something which we can not change. 

Hating and scolding are poor weapons 
at best, but rebellion is a mighty good one, 
at times, provided it is intelligent rebellion 
with some constructive plan ahead of it 
There’s no use rebelling just for the sake 
of rebelling. Before you begin, decide 
what definite program you have to put into 
operation once your rebellion is successful. 
Then go ahead and rebel for all you're 
worth. But rebelling merely for the sake 
of rebelling—there’s something a little 
foolish about that. 

“Phil is never going to be different,” 
wails this wife. 

What that woman should do, and what 
a lot of us should do, is to sit down and 
sort out the things at which we are re- 
belling, or feeling hurt or angry or irri 
tated about. In one column list all those 
that are capable of being changed—per- 
haps by Herculean effort, but capable of 
betterment. In another column put down 
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those that are plainly immutable, that will 
always be as they are till the heavens fall. 
Sort them out and list them carefully. 
Then consider those things that must re- 
main as they are. Take them up one by 
rhink them over. Realize all their 


one. 
disadvantages, all the difficulties they 
entail, all their unpleasant aspects. Then 


be capable of the next step. Accept them. 
They are as they are. Nothing will change 
them. No use to grieve or worry or to 
rebel against them. It will do no good. 
Stop all that and accept them. Bitter as 
that acceptance may be, have courage 
enough and character enough to face facts. 

“Phil has always been impractical, im- 
provident, a spendthrift, and he always 
will be,” complains this wife. 

She seems to admit the facts. But she 
doesn’t. If she had actually accepted them 
—deep down in her consciousness, not just 
by word-of-mouth—she would stop re- 
belling against them, she would stop mak- 
ing herself and Phil miserable because he 
is as he is and she is as she is. She would 
stop storming and fuming and fretting over 
something that will, by her own statement, 
never change. 

What that woman ought to do, and what 
we all ought to do, after we have sorted 
out the things that trouble us, decided 
which of these are unchangeable, and 
accepted them as such, is to work out 
some way of looking at them, living with 
them, not merely cheerfully, but happily. 
It can be done. 


Custom invariably dulls 
appreciation. How can 
you expect a daily ex- 
pression of their joy in 
you that your men folks 
reveal after you have 
left them to shift for 
themselves for a while? 


Stuart 


H ay 


“My husband never enjoyed . 
big social affairs,”’ said a certain \¥ 


woman. 

For years his wife had 
dragged him to formal dinners, 
to dances, to receptions, to teas. 
He went, out of a sense of duty, 
but hated it. Then, quite sud 
denly, they dropped out of 
society columns. This is the 
inside story of what happened 
as his wife told it: 

“Tom just said he was 
through,” she explained. “He 
said life was too short for any human being 
to waste time doing needless things he 
didn’t enjoy. I was in despair. But Tom 
was absolutely in earnest. I couldn’t do 
a thing with him. 

“Finally, I sat down and thought the 
thing over. I had to admit that my hus- 
band had been perfectly fair. For years 
he had been doing the social stunt just to 
please me. If he wanted to stop, I couldn't 
blame him. But, of course, it meant that 
I must stop, too, and the thought of it 
made me miserable. Relief came when I 
realized that while Tom didn’t care for big 
formal gatherings, he did enjoy small groups 
of people. He is thoroughly hospitable, not 
to crowds, but to two or three good friends 








There is one never-ending source of 
argument: 
Eve? 
her husband through her regular routine 


Who works harder, Adam or 
Every woman would like to put 


atatime. We reorganized our social life on 
a small, informal scale. And the result is 
that we have more real friends, more real 
sociability and fun, than we ever had be- 
fore in our lives.” 

That woman is on the right track, sure 
bound for happiness. She accepted facts, 
and then she set about finding a way to live 
happily with those facts. She did not make 
the mistake of utter renunciation. Sup- 
pose she had said in a sudden burst of 
generosity and self-sacrifice: 

“I'll give it all up. I won’t try to have 
any kind of social life. I'll give it up for 
Tom’s sake.” 

Now, for a while, this might have 
worked. She might even have got a good 
deal of satisfaction out of thinking how 
self-sacrificing she was. But, ten to one, 
this fine fever of self-sacrifice would have 
worn off. She would have come to think 
of herself as a martyr, and martyrs are 
trying people to live with. Instead, she 
showed sound common-sense in her solu- 
tion. She analyzed the situation carefully, 
she took into consideration her disposition 
and her husband’s disposition, and she 
came to a practical solution—a compromise 
that suited them both. That’s the ideal 
solution in many a matrimonial difficulty. 
And it’s almost always a possible one 

“But,” “vou 
about things that can’t be changed. 
can’t they be changed? Why 
woman with the impractical husband 
help him to be practical? Isn’t it weak- 
ness to give up trying to improve a bad 
situation? 

That depends. When it is a question of 
making over the personality of another 
person—especially if that person is your 
husband—it is not a sign of weakness, but 
a sign of nobility, to know when to stop. 
We are all so much reformers at heart! 
We are all so instinctively, though un 
consciously, perhaps, anxious to have our 
own way and fit other people into our 
particular scheme of things! But a sur 
prising amount of happiness in marriage 
can be achieved by the simple method of 
just letting each other alone! 

“Oh, I don’t want to remodel my 
husband in any big way,” a woman re- 
marked, “but in (Continued on page 114) 
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CHAPTER XXI 


RS. MITCHAM, not expect- 

ing her mistress back till Mon- 

day, went on that Saturday to 

visit a friend in Camden Town, 
and when she came back soon after nine 
was surprised to find Miss Virginia’s 
husband on the mat outside the door of 
the flat, ringing the bell. He of all 
people should know her mistress was 
not there, thought Mrs. Mitcham, see- 
ing that it was in Miss Virginia’s house 
she was staying. 

The carpet on the stairs was thick, 
and Mrs. Mitcham arrived at Stephen’s 
side unnoticed. He was absorbed in 
ringing. He rang and rang. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Mrs. 
Mitcham in her subdued, decent, ser- 
vant voice. 

He turned quickly. “Where is your 
mistress?”’ he inquired. 

“My mistress, sir?” said Mrs. 
Mitcham, much surprised. “I under- 
stood she was coming back on Mon- 
day, sir.” 

“She left the Manor this afternoon 
on her way home. She ought to have 
been here long ago. Have you had 
no telegram announcing her arrival?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, I have,” he said, looking 
quite upset Mrs. Mitcham noticed, and 
pulling a telegram out of 
coat pocket. 
her 
me to 
safely.” 

“Safely, sir?’’ echoed 
surprised by the word. 

“Mrs. Cumfrit was—motoring up. As 
you know, my wife should not be worried 
and made anxious like this now,” said 
Stephen frowning. ‘It’s most undesirable 

‘most undesirable.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Mitcham. 
I’m sure there is no cause. 
will be here presently. 
nine o’clock, sir.” 

“She left at half past two.”’ 

“Allowing for punctures, sir sug- 
gested Mrs. Mitcham, respectfully. “Will 
you come in, sir?’”’ she added, opening the 
door. 

“Yes—and wait,” said Stephen in a 
determined voice. 

He went straight into the drawing-room 
without taking off his overcoat. That 
Miss Virginia’s husband was upset was 
plain to Mrs. Mitcham. He hardly seemed 
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his over- 
“My wife telegraphed 
mother had started, and asked 
call and see if she got here 


Mrs. Mitcham, 


“But 
Mrs. Cumfrit 
It’s not more than 


“You should blush,” said Stephen. 
be ridiculous.” 


by that name—‘‘don’t 


like the same gentleman who had on his 
last visit so nicely called her and her mis- 
tress little children and told them to love 
one another. She was glad to get away 
from him into her calm kitchen. 

Stephen was very much upset. He had 
received Virginia’s telegram at six o’clock, 
just as he was quietly sitting in his hotel 
bedroom going over his sermons and giving 
them the last important touches. These 
were valuable hours, these afternoon and 
evening hours of the Saturdays before he 
preached, and to be taken away from them 
for any reason was most annoying. To be 
taken away from them for this one was 
more than annoying: it was gravely dis- 
turbing. Again that side-car; again that 
young man; as if a whole morning in it and 
with him were not sufficiently deplorable! 
No wonder his poor little darling was 
anxious. She said so in the telegram. « It 
ran: 


























































































































“Do you not know that you are 
“This thing,”’ said Stephen, 


“Mother left for Hertford Street in Mr 
Monckton’s side-car 2.30. Do 
arrived safely, anxious.” 

Two thirty; and it was now six. He 
went round at once. He didn’t know much 
about motor-cycles, but at the pace he had 
seen them going he judged that Monckton 
not less swift than his confréres in up 


see lil 


setting the peace of God’s country 
side, would have had time to get to 
London. 


No one, however, was in the flat, not 
even Mrs. Mitcham, who was bound to it 
by duty. He rang in vain. As he went 
away he inquired of the hall porter why no 
one there, and learned that Mrs 
Mitcham had gone out at three o'clock 
and had not yet returned, and Mrs. 
Cumfrit had been away for the last week 
in the country—which he already onl) 
too well knew. At half past seven he 
called again—his sermons would suffer, 
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Walt Louderback 


attached to Mrs. Cumfrit. 
Mrs. Mitcham herself was 
feeling rather worried by 
now, and as she made Cath 
erine’s bed and got her room 
ready, she had kept cheerful 
only by recollecting that a 
car had four tires, all of 
which might puncture, be- 
sides innumerable other 
parts, no doubt equally able 
to have things the matter 
with them. 

“T’ll light the fire, if you 
please, sir,’”’ she said. 

“Not for me,” said 
Stephen, without moving. 

She lit it nevertheless, and 
also the lamp by the sofa. 
She didn’t like to draw the 


a curtains, because he con 
tinued to stand at the win 
= dow staring into the street 


Watching thought Mrs 


° Mitchan watching anx 
jousl\ She was quit 
touched 

Is there anything vou 
would like sit she in 
quired 

' Nothing id Stephen, 


his gaze riveted on the street 


rhroughout that dreadful 
night Stephen watched at 
the window, and Mrs. Mit 
cham came in at intervals to 
see what she could do for 
him. She made coffee at 



























are fatally compromised?” “‘My dear Stephen—" he longed to forbid her to call him 


n, I “must be made good somehow. The only thing left for you to do is to marry him!” four o'clock, and brought 
it to him, and fetched it 
Ir he was painfully aware—but with the law must be there by now. She was inside. away again an hour later cold and 
if same result. It was dark then, and he, He felt she was inside and had gone to bed untouched. She carried in an armful of 
too, began to feel anxious; not on his tired. But directly he got in, he knew she _ blankets at one o'clock, and arranged a bed 
He mother-in-law’s account, for whatever hap- was not. There was a chill, a silence about for him on the sofa, into which he did not 
ch pened to her would be entirely her own the flat, such as only places abandoned by xv At five she brought him tea, which 
ad ; fault, but on Virginia’s, who would be in’ their inhabitants have The drawing- he did not drink. At eight she began to 
yn a terrible state if she knew her mother had room was cold and as tidy asa corpse. He get breakfast ready Throughout the 
ip not arrived home yet. That Mrs. Mitcham kept his coat on. The idea of taking it off night he walked up and down the room, or 
"\ should still be absent from her duties he in such bleakness would not have occurred stood at the window, and each time she 
to regarded as not only reprehensible and to him. He would have liked to keep his saw him he seemed to have grown thinner 
another proof of Mrs. Cumfrit’s laxness, hat on, too, for he was of those who go Certainly his face looked sharper than it 

ot but as a sign that she was unaware of her bald early, but the teaching he had re- had the night before 
it mistress’s impending return, which was ceived in youth on the subject of ladies’ Mrs. Mitcham could not but be infected 
nt strange drawing-rooms and what to do in them by such agitation, though being naturally 
no Immediately after dinner—a bad one, prevented him. optimistic she felt somehow that her mis 
rs but if it had been good, he could not have Mrs. Mitcham, coming in to light the tress was delayed rather than hurt. Still, 
ck appreciated it in his present condition of fire, found him staring out of the window it was impossible to see a gentleman like 
rs. mind—he returned to Hertford Street, and in the dark. The room was lit only by the Mr. Colquhoun—a gentleman of great 
ek unable to believe, in spite of the hall shining in of the street lamps, the curtains learning, she had heard, who must know 
ily porter’s assurances, that the flat was still not having been drawn while her mistress everything about everything, and had 
he empty, rang and rang, and was found by was away. She was quite sorry for him. preachedat St. Paul’s Cathedral—it was im 


er, Mrs. Mitcham ringing. His mother-in- She had not supposed him so much _ possible to see such a gentleman growing 
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thinner with anxiety before one’s eyes 
without becoming, in spite of one’s secret 
faith, extremely anxious, too. And how 
gray things looked when daylight came, 
how staring hard the fact that her mis- 
tress’s bed had not been slept in! 

“I must wash,” said Stephen hoarsely, 
when she told him breakiast was ready 
and would do him good. 

She conducted him to the bathroom. 

“IT must shave,” he said, looking at her 
with hollow eyes. “I have to preach this 
morning. I must go back to my hotel and 
shave.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Mrs. Mitcham; and 
brought him George’s razors, a little blunt, 
but yet razors. 

He stared at them. 
become more hollow. 
“‘Here?”’ 

That there should be razors in the apart- 
ment of a widow— 

“The late Mr. Cumfrit’s, 
sir,” said Mrs. Mitcham. 

A momentary relief stole 
through the deep chill of his 
spirit. Really his control was 
gone; he was no longer ap- 
parently able to keep his 
thoughts from plunging into 
the most odious places. 

He stropped the razors, 
thinking of the probable last 
time they had been stropped 
by his father-in-law before be- 
ing folded away by him who 
would never strop them again, 
and shaved in front of the 
glass in the bathroom before 
which the excellent man must 
so often have stood. ‘Pulvis 
et umbra summum,” said 
Stephen to himself in his 
profound dejection, forget- 
ting for a moment the glori- 
ous promise of a joyful resur- 


His eves seemed to 
“Razors?” he said. 
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Love 


wife, his loved one? Except the child: 
except the little soul of love she bore about 
with her beneath her heart—and that, too, 
would suffer through her suffering. 

Stephen prayed. He couldn’t bear the 
thought of it. He bowed his head on his 
arms and prayed. Mrs. Mitcham found 
him like this when she came to clear away 
the breakfast. She was deeply sorry for 
him; he seemed to have been so much more 
attached to her mistress than one would 
ever have guessed. 

“You'll feel better, sir,’ she consoled 
him, “when your breakfast has had time 
to take hold of you.”” And she ventured 
to ask: “Was it Miss Virginia’s car bring- 
ing Mrs. Cumfrit up? I beg pardon, sir 
I mean your car? Because if so, I'll be 
bound she'll be safe with Smithers.” 

Stephen shook his head. He could bear 
no questions.. He could not go in to the 


PASSER-BY 


By Marion Strobel 


In winter, your footsteps were crisp upon 
The snow: you would come swiftly down the hill 
And pass by—your shadow pointing a wan 
Trail behind you, and the frozen air shrill 

With your whistle; and in summer you strode 
More swiftly than before—though overhead 
The cherry-trees curved down, and on the road, 
Beneath your feet, were cherries sweet and red. 


If you had passed more slowly, you would be 
Less tragic now. 
To enfold within your vision beauty 

That you saw; and now that you will never 
Walk again, you are so pitifully bent 

On asking where the road you traveled went. 


You walked too fast ever 





rection that he so carefully 
believed. At what point did 
one, he wondered, his mind returning to 
his troubles, at what point did one, in the 
circumstances in which he found himself, 
inform the police and set them searching? 
He forced himself to eat some breakfast 
for fear he might otherwise collapse in the 
pulpit, and he drank a cup of strong coffee 
with the same idea of being kept up. The 
thought that it was his own mother-in-law 
who had brought all this trouble upon hin 
had a peculiar sting. Quite evidently there 
had been an accident, and God knew how 
he would get through his sermon that 
morning with the fear crushing him of the 
effect such terrible news would have on the 
beloved mother of his child to be. There 
was no blessing, he told himself, outside 
the single, straight path of one’s duty. 
If his mother-in-law had continued in that 
as she used to continue in it, instead of 
suddenly taking to giving way to every 
impulse—that she should still have in- 
pulses seemed to him most indecent —this 
misery for Virginia, and accordingly for 
himself, would have been avoided. To 
go rushing about the country with a young 
man—why, how scandalous, how improper 
at her age! And the punishment for this, 
the accident that had so evidently taken 
place, fell most heavily, as punishments 
so mysteriously often did—but one must 
net question God’s wisdom—on the inno 
cent. What living thing in the whole 
world could be more innocent than his 


story of the motor-cycle with Mrs. Mit- 
cham. He felt terrible after his night 
walking about the drawing-room. His 
head seemed to be bursting. He got up 
and left the room. 

He had to go and fetch his sermon on his 
way to St. Jude’s from the hotel, where 
he had left it. He waited till the last pos- 
sible minute, still hoping that some news 
might come; and then, when he dared wait 
no longer, and Mrs. Mitcham was helping 
him into his coat, he told her he would 
come back immediately after morning 
service and consider what steps should be 
taken as to informing the police. 

“The police?” repeated Mrs. Mitcham, 
much shocked. 

The police and her mistress 
Out of her heart disappeared the last 
of optimism. 

“We must somehow find out what has 
happened,” said Stephen sharply. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Mitcham, opening 
the door for him. 

The police and her mistress! She had a 
feeling that the mere putting the police 
on to search would make them find some- 
thing dreadful—that if nothing had hap- 
pened, the moment they began to look 
something would have happened. 

Feeling that she was only a weak woman 
in a world full of big, strong, and distressing 
objects, she opened the door for Stephen, 
and he, going through it without further 


ray 


speech, met Catherine coming out of the 
lift; and with her was Christopher. 

They all three stopped dead. 

“You, Stephen?” said Catherine very 
daintily, after a moment. “Why, how—?” 

“I have,” said Stephen, “been waiting 
all night. Waiting and watching for you.” 

“I—we—broke down.”’ 

He made a sign to the lift that he was 
coming down. 

“Enough—enough,” he said, with a 
queer gesture of pushing her and every- 
thing connected with her out of his sight, 
and hurried into the lift and disappeared. 

Catherine and Christopher looked at 
each other. 


XXII 


HAT was an awful day for Stephen. 
Men have found out, with terrible 
pangs, that their wives, whom 
they regarded as models of 
blamelessness, were secretly 
degrading and betraying their 
homes and families, but 
Stephen could not recall any 
instance of a man’s finding 
this out about his wife's 
mother. It was not, he sup- 
posed, quite so . personally 
awful as if it were one’s wife, 
but on the other hand it had 
a peculiar awfulness of its own. 
Young women descended de- 
clivities, impelled by the sheer 
momentum of youth; but for 
women of riper years, for the 
matrons, for the dowagers, 
for those whose remaining busi- 
ness in life is to hold aloft the 
lantern of example, whose 
j ride it should be to be quiet, 
to be immobile, to be looked 
up to and venerated—for these 
to indulge in conduct that 
disgraced their families and 
ruined themselves was, in a 
way, even more horrible. In any woman 
of riper years it was horrible and terrible. 
In this one—what it was in this one was 
hardly to be uttered, for she—ah, ten 
times horrible and terrible!—was his own 
mother-in-law. 

He preached his sermon mechanically, 
with no sense of what he was reading, 
never lifting his eyes from the manuscript. 
The dilapidated pair—they had looked 
extraordinarily dilapidated as they stood 
there, guilty and caught, in the unsparing 
light of Sunday morning—floated contin- 
uously before him and made it impossible 
for him to attend to a word he was saying. 
What was he to do now? How could he 
ever face Virginia and answer her anxious, 
loving questions about her mother’s 
safety? It must be kept from her, the 
appalling, the simply unutterable truth; 
at all costs it must be kept from her in her 
present condition, or it might well kill her. 
He felt he must tell his mother, for he 
could not bear this burden alone, but no 
one else must ever know what he knew 
It would be the first secret between him 
and Virginia, and what a secret! 

His thoughts whirled this way and that, 
anywhere but round where he was, while 
his lips read out what he had written in 
those days last week of innocent peace, 
that now seemed so far away, about Love. 
Love! What sins, thought Stephen, were 
committed in its name! Incredible as it 
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Catherine spent the afternoon walking up and down the drawing-room. 
sometimes she stopped dead, smitten by a horrid sensation of sickness, when she thought of Virginia 


was, almost impossible to imagine at their 
different ages, and shocking to every feeling 
of decency and propriety, the word had 
probably frequented the conversations of 
those two. He shuddered away ; there were 
some things one simply could not think 
of. And yet he did think of them. They 
haunted him. ‘We broke down,” she had 
said. Persons in her position, they always 
said that. He was man of the world 
enough to know what that meant. And 


then their faces—their startled, guilty 
faces, when they found him so unexpectedly 
confronting them. 

“Love,” read out Stephen from his 
manuscript, quoting part of his text, and 
with mechanically uplifted hand and 
emphasis impressing it on his congregation, 
“thinketh no evil Pe 

After the service he went straight back 
to Hertford Street. Useless to flinch from 
his duty. His first impulse that morning, 


Sometimes she cried, and 


and he had followed it, was to remove 
himself at once from contact with her. 
But he was a priest; he was her nearest 
living male relative; he was bound to 
do something. He went straight back 
to Hertford Street and found her sit- 
ting in the dining-room quietly eating 
mutton. 

She was alone, and 
washed, and looked 
usual. It had 


had tidied and 

much the same as 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Our Illustrated Service Folios will help you to 
achieve rooms as lovely as these; and if you have a 
problem which they do not cover, write us, and one 
of our staff will give you her personal advice. ‘“‘How 
to Make a Dining-Living Room,” “The Dining- 
Room for Country House or Apartment,” “Three 
Different Bedrooms,” ‘“‘The Formal Living Room,” 
“Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes,’’ Twenty- 
five cents each. Address Bulletin Service, Good 
Housekeeping, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Jane Guthrie 


E ALL know that description of the novelist and short story 
writer who pictures a room with an atmosphere created by a 
woman. One glance at it reveals that it is not a man’s room, 
“for everywhere are those feminine touches which give it a cosy, 
lived-in look.” 

Remembering an old Georgian house with its formal, high-ceilinged rooms, 
every one answering naturally, it seemed, to this description, I used to won 
der over those “feminine touches” and question what they were; but after 
fortune led me to make a home in many different places, from hotel rooms to 
furnished and unfurnished houses, and from a city apartment to a country 
bungalow, I was able to analyze and understand. 
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The rich colors of book-bindings are 
made only the lovelier, when their 
setting is a paneled room, with wood 
tones of a warm, dark brown, as above 


Left, with a true book-lover’s reverence 
for their beautiful form and bindings, 
these books have been carefully ar- 
ranged on shelves amply wide and deep 


Recess and sheives, in the room below, 
painted to contrast in color to the 
walls, throw the books into shadow, 
softening and blending their colors 
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Add to a room full of books the per- 
fume of flowers, the charm and com- 
fort of beautiful furnishings, and one 
achieves a satisfying ensemble (above) 


Right: there are always cupboards in 
the old farmhouse which can be re- 
modeled into arched recesses for 
books and their decorative affinities 


Below, these few books were used 
as colorful decorative adjuncts. Their 
true complements, comfortable chairs 
and lamps, are not far removed 








ELSIE COBB WILSON, DECORATOR 


The “lived-in” look was the atmosphere acquired by 
books—books that told a story of human occupation 
and personality. Books there overflowed from a library 
lined with book-cases into every room in that big house. 
So, in my own efforts to create a home atmosphere and 
suggest the presence of those who were never lonely, 
I, too, made books the essential background. In moving 
about, I learned to carry with me some cherished 
volumes and soon acquired others as every book-lover 
will. Who can think of Theodore Roosevelt, even in 
the heart of Africa, without his books, or Balfour with- 
out his Virgil, or Robert Louis Stevenson without that 
inevitable book in his coat pocket from which he 
studied words that “‘fitted.”’ 

Yet I have been in magnificently furnished houses, as 
well as those of modest appearance, where books were 
banished behind glass in book-cases, and room after 
room was without even one volume to tell that the 
owners ever came in contact with other minds, in a quiet 
hour, or that books as valuable decorative material had 
the slightest acknowledgment or appreciation. 

In themselves books are essentially decorative. 


I have 


often wondered why professional decorators spend so 
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few words upon them. They explain how to arrange them in a 
library, perhaps, but shut them out of everywhere else. Pic 
tures of formal rooms may show an elaborate rack of books on 
a heavily decorated tab!e, looking as if no one dared to touch 
them; but considered as Charles Lamb said he looked on his, as 
“friends in every season bright or dim,” they repay ten-fold any 
attention lavished on them. 

Given an empty room, a mantelpiece minus a fire beneath, an 
ordinary table in the middle of the room, and one can—if one 
loves books—by ‘a simple twist of the wrist,’’ which reveals 
woman the natural interior decorator and home-maker, form 
a background upon which to build to an elaborate degree. 

Put some books in their own bindings—removing the paper 
cover—on that mantelpiece. Stand them upright, titles out, 
above that fireless gap. Lay others, also titles out, on the ends 
of the shelf, and fill in spaces with a vase of flowers, a traveling 
clock, some framed photographs. Upon the table put other 
books, using a book-rack to hold them together. One can carry 
the flat folding ones in a trunk for immediate use, or fashion 
them, if necessary. I have taken a long (Continued on page 138) 
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A Unique Arrangementof Furnishings 
Makes aGharming Little Room 


HO has not been confronted with 
the problem of making an attrac- 
tive room, in the small country 
or city house, out of a space seventeen feet 
by five, which must be used as a bedroom? 
Just the width of a double bed, and nearly 
the length of three beds, placed end to end! 

To achieve a delightful guest chamber 
from a square room, be it large, small, or 
medium, is not a difficult task, and the 
small room with alcove or recess offers 
many possibilities for using a decorative 
dressing table or picturesque bed. Even 
two small adjoining rooms have fascinat- 
ing opportunities for the making of a 
charming guest-room. But it was a puzzle, 
this seventeen-by-five, one which was 
solved when ingenuity, an unusual decora- 
tive sense, and that blessed talent for mak- 
ing much of what is at hand were brought 
to bear upon it. 

The room was a section of a narrow 
porch partitioned off with doors at either 
end, and three large casement windows on 
the outside. The wide-silled windows 
framed an ever lovely picture of tree-edged 
meadow and rolling hillsides. 

Plain yellow poplin hangings for the 
windows were sewn on rings so they could 
be drawn together to shut out the light or 
pushed back to give the whole expanse of 
window. Through the yellow of the cur- 
tains the light sifted in with a glow that 
mellowed the room. The walls were 
papered in pale yellow—not a one-toned 
yellow, but one mixed with shades of a 
similar hue to give more depth of surface 
than a plain color—and the woodwork 
and doors were painted to match. 

At either end of the room were doors, 
one opening to the front porch, the other 
to the back. The first door was used 
as the entrance, and as the second 
opened through a narrow entrance 
way, that space was curtained off as 
a closet. A beautiful old chintz cur- 
tain, a family heirloom, seemed de 
signed for the room, for it was of a 
soft, rosy yellow with brightly colored 
flowers. It was hung over the door at 
the head of the bed, and the panels of 
the other door were decorated with cut- 
out wall-paper designs in harmonizing 
colors, as shown in the illustration. 

So much for the background, but 
for beds, bureaus, table, for the 
restricted furniture demands of this 
special room, a unique arrangement 
had to be planned. 

Twin beds, narrow but unusual in 
design, and painted a soft apple green, 
were fitted into diagonal corners of 
the room, one against the door which 
had led to the porch, the other beside 
the curtained-off closet. The beds 
were only two and a half feet wide, so 
that two and a half feet were still left 
beside the beds, and a square five by 


five in the center of the room. Beside 
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By Ellen Janet Fleming 


the first bed a small chiffonier, two feet 
wide but with five drawers, gave space 
enough for guest-room linen and left three 
drawers empty for clothes. 

In front of the windows was placed a 
long, narrow table for sewing things, one 
or two books, and other accessories, and a 
rush-bottom side-chair in natural finish, 
the only one the room could boast of, was 
placed beside this table. 


The Dressing-Table 


Opposite was the dressing-table, a most 
interesting bit of furnishing. This had 
been made from an old spool cabinet 
bought from a country store, which had 
been scraped, finished, and put on a stand 
specially built for it. The shallow drawers 
gave plenty of room for dressing-table 
accessories. A long, narrow mirror with 
rounded top and antiqued gold frame was 
hung over this dressing-table. Underneath 
the table a quaint three-legged stool oc- 
cupied but little space when not in use, and 
appeared as a dressing-table chair when the 
dressing hour struck. The hardwood floor 
was painted a golden brown and varnished, 
and two hooked rugs, one with a flower 
design and the other a precious find, with 
a ship model sailing over its tan back- 
ground, were laid in front of the beds. 

Two downy, golden silk puffs took their 
place on the beds, which were covered with 
tan poplin spreads tailored with silk braid 
in pale green. On one bed, to make it 
appear more like a daybed, were placed 
three odd pillows, one covered in a pale 
green, and the other two in a white and yel- 
low checked gingham. On the small table 


stood an opaque white agate box bound 
with brass and fitted with brass lock, 
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cigarettes, and a small pewter tray for 
ashes. The lamps had shades of lovel 
hand-blocked paper edged with green 
On either side of the dressing-table mirror 
hung two exquisite flower prints framed in 
narrow mahogany moldings, and on the 
wide window-sills amber and green glass 
flower bowls were placed against the 
light. 

The obstacles that this room presented 
by reason of its size and proportions were 
overcome principally by the arrangement 
of the simple furniture, which to a certain 
extent was made possible by the doors 
being in opposite corners of the room, but 
the placement of the beds was certainly a 
novel one and the only possible arrange 
ment which would make a room of this 
size serve as a place where, in a pinch, two 
people could be accommodated, and cer- 
tainly a room which one person might use 
permanently with comfort. This room, 
because of its quaintness, its delightful 
color scheme, and restful simplicity, has 
become the darling of the house. And in 
the arrangement of the furnishings of this 
room there are suggestions for the college 
room or the narrow room in the apartment 
house 

There is another long, narrow, though 
somewhat larger room in this house, which 
is now used as a store-room, but already 
plans are afoot to refurnish and decorate 
it. ‘Twin daybeds will be arranged in 
much the same way, the floor will be 
painted black and splattered with gray 
the color of the walls and woodwork, and 
one or two colorful hooked rugs will be 
placed beside the beds. The windows will 
be hung with narrow, accordion-plaited 
old-rose, sunfast, glazed chintz curtains 
edged with gray, over dotted swiss 
glass curtains. Narrow shaped valan 
ces of compo will be painted gray, 
and on these will be pasted and shel- 
lacked wall-paper flowers. The dress- 
ing-table will be a revamped deal 
table which will have a skirt of the 
gray glazed chintz bound with old 
rose, and the bedspreads and dressing- 
table scarf will be made of swiss with 
a pink dot to match the glass curtains 
The two lamp shades will be of plaited, 
flowered wall-paper, and the pillows 
and accessories will have a little green 
and blue in them. The little bureau 
and the beds should be of Early 
American maple, and the table and 


chairs will be painted black and 
decorated with a line of gray. 
A double shelf will be built and 


placed quite low, along the wall space 
beside one bed, to hold books—and 
since there is not room for night 
tables, a shaded reading lamp will be 
fastened to the head of each bed. 
But this room is, as yet, a ‘‘dream- 
room,” and waits on the finding of 
the old maple furniture. 
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Gilded wood 
top, Louis 
Richly 


Console table, 


wood, 





Painted wood console 
table, Louis XV ,1760 


Shell form, free 





Above, armoire, 
oak, Louis XV, 
1740. Detail of 
panel showing 
carving, page 
140. Right, arm- 
chair, gilded 


wood, Louis X I V 
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marble top, 
Louis XIV ,aboul 1710 
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Louis XIV and XV—The Fifth of a Series by the Former Asst. Curator, 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


marble 
1740. 


console, 
XV, about 
carved; note shell form 








gilded 


XIV, 


Louis 


foliage 


Meyric R. 


ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 





“Breakfast” by Francois Boucher shows a corner of a Louis XV inte- 
rior. Note the curved lines used everywhere, echoed in the voluminous cos- 
tumes of the family group, and the indications of much domestic comfort 


g OUIS XIV and XV Styles (France) during the following 


Rogers 





Gilded wood frame, Louis XV 
about 1740. ¢ scroll design 
and beautifully carved foliage 





Sidetable, gilded wood, 
Louis XIV, about 
1680. Pedestal leg 


periods: 
1643-1715; 
Louis XV, 1723-1774 
jouls XIV style was evolved out of French, 
Renaissance forms by artists working under the painter Lebrun at the 
royal factories and studios of the Gobelins and the Louvre, organized in 
1660-1670 by Louis’ minister Colbert. It was stately and serious in intent. 
OUIS XV style had its inception during the Regency, when a transfor- 
mation took place due to the demands of a gay society. 
made of shell and scroll forms, creating designs known as “rococo.” In 
this style heavy forms and straight lines are avoided wherever possible. 
During these periods French fashions luxurious and over-refined, domi- 


period of the Regency, 1715-1723; 


Flemish, and Italian 


Free use was 

Louis XV desk of 
rootwood marquetry. 
Beautiful inlay 


nated the art of Europe and found their way into all civilized countries. 


Woods Louis XIV. 


Louis XV. 


Metals, etc. 





Above, arm- 
chair, painted 
oak, Louis XV 





Right, upholstered beech-wood 
daybed, Louis XV, about 1760 


Oak for larger furniture and decorative woodwork. 
Walnut and beech for chair frames, etc. 
wood, etc., used in marquetry, and local fruit woods occasionally employed. 
Similar to above, much beech wood and fruit woods, with 
increase in use of marquetry and exotic veneers. 
Louis XIV.—Bronze ornaments, chaséd and gilded (ormolu) ; 
brass, tin, and silver applied and used in inlay, ironwork 
Tortoise-shell and brass in elaborate interlocking 
patterns used as veneer by André-Charles Boulle. 


hinges and lock plates. 











MATERIALS 











Ebony, rosewood, king- 


(Continued on page 139) 
= Louis XV writing 
lable and paper 
cabinet aboul 1 


Armoire, Louis 


XIV, about 


Above, 1700. Note, carv- 
? ing ingof maskatlop 
onis 


and generally 
heavier in line 
than one op posite 
of later period 


Tapestry armchair, above, wal- 
nul, Louis XIV, about 1700 
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By Emma-—Lindsay 


Squier 


ROM Mesa Grande, tucked back 
in the sunlit hills of California, came 
this legend of the Chaup Nua. Not 
too much should be expected of it in 
the way of literary value, for it is like one of 
the pieces of pottery fashioned by the San 
Diegefos Indians, crude, with a naive in- 
consistency as to form and detail, yet 
possessed of a certain primitive beauty. 
And it is useful, this legend, even as the 
pottery of the tribe is useful, for it explains 
many things. Why the Coast Indians 
cremate their dead; why there are deep 
holes in the smooth mountain slopes back 
of Elsinore; why thunder may be heard 
in the San Bernardino mountains on a 
clear day; and, most important of all, 
it explains the origin of the white crow of 
Mesa Grande. Should you be so literal- 
minded as to doubt some of the substance 
of this legend, the Indians have proof of 
most convincing kind. The white crow 
still lives at Mesa Grande, the leader of 
his flock. And indeed, I can vouch for 
this much, for I myself have seen him 
It was not easy to procure this legend of 
antiquity. So old is it that the younger 
Indians do not know it, that the 
Chaup was a mythical person, half-god, half 
human, and his house, or #ud, is a stony 
place back of Powam Lodge. It has 
sinister connections and should be strictly 
avoided after nightfall. There are deep 
holes in the rocks there, worn smooth by 
some unknown process. And rumor has 
it that the holes were made by Chaup, 
the mighty, grinding human bones for his 


unholy meals. Sometimes, upon dark 
50 
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nights, say the San Diegefios Indians, you 
can hear the clop, clop, of a rocky pestle 
upon the stones. At such times it is well 
to think firmly of the white crow, and even 
mention his name aloud. Because the 
white crow is the only person, so the San 
Diegefos say, who was ever able to thwart 
the evil magic of the Chaup. And even 
he was punished for his temerity, as his 
snow-white plumage testifies. 

It was only by a lucky accident that I 
learned this ancient legend. My object 
in visiting Francisco Nejo, who lives close 
by the old fiesta grounds, was to have him 


tell the story of how the Coast Indians 
came to the west. There is a tradition 
that these red men of California are a 
remnant of the Four Nations, who, com- 
ing from the east and following the setting 
sun, reached a place where there were 
mighty walls on every side, and where a 
turbulent river ran like a green thread 
through a narrow, fertile valley. 

It is the place which the white men call 
“Grand Canyon.” There the Four Tribes 
paused, and having paused, disintegrated. 
Some stayed on in that wild but fertile 
valley and were the founders of the Hopi 
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tribe, farmers and magicians of corn. The 
war-like members of the tribe, unwilling 
to till the soil, were the remote ancestors 
of the fierce \pac hes. Then there was an- 
other portion of the tribe, whose restless- 
ness drove them on. They followed the 
setting sun, westward, always westward, 
carving pictures on cliffs and mountain 
sides, curious, enigmatic hieroglyphs that 
no white man has translated. At last they 
reached the ocean, and there they made 
their home. 

Whether or not this tale be true, the 
Mesa Grande Indians can give no other 


history of themselves (nd it was to 
question Francisco Nejo concerning it 
that the Bird Man and I rode out one 
glorious, sunlit day from Powam Lodge, 
“The Place of Rest,” which overlooks the 
warmly undulating hills, to Francisco 
Nejo’s dwelling. 

I rode Yaqui, a pinto pony, who grunted 
painfully whenever I suggested that he 
lope or trot. The Bird Man rode a sleepy, 
long-legged horse whose name, Lightning, 
had evidently been wished upon him through 
ignorance, or perhaps a sense of humor. 

They say that the old west is gone 


The folk lore of 
the only real 
A mericansis van- 
ishing; only in the 
memory of the 
ancients of the 
tribes does tt still 
exist. These weird 
legends of the past 
are a real contri- 
bution to the lit- 
erature of the 
future, and the 
world owes Miss 


OGuier a debi for 


collecting them 


Illustrations 
by 
James E. 


Allen 


Many, many years 
ago there lived a 
great and terrible 
nedicine man whose 
name was Chaup. No 
one knows who his 
father was. But he 
had a grandmother, 
a very wicked old 
woman, whose name 
was Seenyo Hao 


blotted out by civilization. But it has not 
gone; it is only invisible to those who dash 
along macadam roads in noisy automobiles. 
We saw it that day, as we rode slowly, con- 
tentedly, through the warmth and dust 
and sunshine. Overhead, the calm, blue 
sky, translucent as only the sky of Cali- 
fornia can be. There was a moving dot 
across its tranquil arch, a hawk that glided 
lazily, seemingly indifferent to the world 
beneath, yet keenly on the alert for the 
slightest movement of bird or beast. On 
either side the hills rolled away, brown 
and barren, giving off the scent of pungent 
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sagebrush. In a meadow by a little stream 
cattle browsed contentedly. And across 
the way, beyond a fence, a dead coyote lay, 
with buzzards, like hooded monks, sur- 
rounding the stiffened body in solemn, 
hungry conclave. 

Riders passed us in clouds of yellow 
dust, cowboys wearing broad-brimmed 
sombreros and gaudy neckerchiefs; swar- 
thy, stately Indians, who rodeas if they 
and their horses were of a piece. Always 
they passed us with a courteous bending of 
the head, and a murmured, 

“Buenos dias, senor, senorita!” 

At a stream that trickled down through 
a grove of willows, an old Indian woman 
was washing meal. She paused to stare 
at us, without salutation or gesture of 
the hand, and when we had gone by, she 
still stared after us, silent, heavy-lidded, 
resentful. 

We came at last to Francisco Nejo’s 
dwelling. Just a shanty perched on top 
of a hill that overlooked the old fiesta 
ground, and near the little Catholic church 
where,. in the churchyard, are buried 
Francisco Nejo’s forebears—his mother’s 
people, and his grandfather, Mataweer, 
Killer of Rattlesnakes, the last chief of the 
San Diegeno tribe. 

Just a shanty, I said. Yet Francisco 
Nejo welcomed us to it as if it had been a 
palace. We tied our horses to the branches 
of a live oak tree, and Francisco invited us 
to sit in the comparative coolness of the 
dooryard. A gloriously erect Indian is 
Francisco, whose hair is gray, and whose 
years are many. But the vigor of youth 
is his, and every vear in the fiesta races 
he rides—and rides to win—his horse 
Negra, bareback 

We sat in the shade and spoke haphaz- 
ardly of many things. Francisco’s knowl- 
edge of English is limited, and our Spanish 
vocabulary was not too extensive. It was 
his daughter, Rosita, to whom we were 
indebted for a clear translation of ques- 
tions asked and answers given. She was 
the link between us, who were of the new 
world, and her father, who was of the old. 

Then, as we talked, we saw an old, old 
man come slowly and painfully up the 
winding trail. His body was bent and 
crippled; his eyes were dim and bleared. 

“My father’s great-uncle, Manuel Duro,” 
said Rosita. 

We asked how old he was, and Rosita 
spread out her hands. 

“I do not know—my 
does not know. Perhaps a hundred years 

or more. He is the oldest of our tribe, 
but he still dances the eagle dance every 
year at the fiesta. I think he is the only 
one left who remembers the legends of our 
people.” 

Old Manuel Duro shuffled forward, and 
Francisco gave him greeting. The old man 
seemed not to see us, the white intruders, 
sitting there, yet we knew that he was 
keenly conscious of our presence. He sat 
down upon a wooden bench and stared in 
silent abstraction across the sunlit valley. 
And when, at last, 1 ventured to ask 
Rosita if her great-great-uncle would tell 
us a legend of his people, she translated 
the request to her father, who in turn re- 
volved the question in his mind, and passed 
it on to Manuel Duro in the archaic, 


father says he 


guttural language of the San Diegenos. 

Old Manuel Duro spoke briefly, guttur- 
ally, without deigning to look or glance 
at us, 





“He says the white men laugh,” trans- 
lated Rosita, not without embarrassment. 

“Tell him that we shall not laugh,” I 
urged her, “and tell him that his words 
shall be given to many, many people, so 
that the lore of the Indians shall not be 
forgotten when those who know the stories 
have passed away.” 

Through her father Rosita gave the 
message to Manuel Duro, who seemed not 
to hear, but who sat silently, staring with 
his shadowed eyes across the sun-flecked 
hills. For a long time we sat there, and at 
first I felt a great impatience. Then grad- 
ually the peace of the golden day and the 





| De ‘Roads at 
| Lazy (Corners 


By Harry 


Lee 


De roads at Lazy Corners 
Seem like dey ought to stay 
To gossip at de crossin’ 

Or bid de time o’day! 


De big road, he too busy, 
A-makin’ fo’ de sea, 

But de li'l’ road jes’ mozeys— 
An’ dat de road fo’ me. 


Seem eve’ybody loves it, 

De win’s, dey love it, too, 

An’ ’mongs’ de cedar branches 
De moon come trem'lin’ fru. 


Sweet oleanders blossom 
Along de crum’lin’ wall; 

De sleepy night-birds twitter; 
De sleepy crickets call. 


But me, I jes’ so anxious, 
’Pears like I deef an’ dumb 
To all de beauties ‘roun’ me 
Untwell my lady come 


But when my lil lady, 
Come flutt’rin down to me, 
Oh, den de prison opens, 
Oh, den my heart goes free! 


De roads at Lazy Corners, 
Dey’d oughto stop a spell 
To gossip at de crossin’ 
Dey’s got a lot to tell! 








understanding of a race that is not pressed 
for time stole in upon my heart and mind. 
I glanced at the Bird Man and saw that he, 
too, had felt it. Rosita, the link between 
the old world and the new, sat placidly, 
her hands folded in her lap, her dark eves 
wandering contentedly from door yard to 
hill, and from hill to valley. Francisco 
Nejo sat motionless also, erect, yet rest- 
fully, as a chieftain might sit, waiting for 
the story teller of the tribe to begin his 
chanting tale. Somehow they knew, these 
two, that Manuel Duro would tell a story. 
Somehow I knew it, too, although the old 
man had not moved, had given no sign of 
assent. 

Then, suddenly, he commenced to speak. 
A guttural sing-song that had in it the 
throbbing monotony of adrum. He began 








The Legend of the Chaup Nua 


to gesture, at first awkwardly, then grand- 
iloquently. 

Francisco Nejo turned his kingly, quiet 
face upon us. ‘My great-uncle says that 
he will tell the story of the Chaup Nua,” 
he said. 

“Many, many years ago, so long that it 
was before the time of my father, or my 
father’s father, there lived a great and ter- 
rible medicine man whose name was Chaup, 
No one knows who his father was. Some 
say an eagle, and others say that a thunder 
cloud gave him birth. But he had a grand- 
mother, a very wicked old woman, whose 
name was Seenyo Hao. She ate human 
flesh, did this wicked old woman, and, for 
that matter, so did the Chaup, her grand- 
son. 

“At first, the Indians allowed him to 
take such people of their tribe as he wished. 
For he was a very powerful medicine man, 
and they were afraid to refuse him any- 
thing he wanted. 

“Why, he had so much power that when 
he shook his ku-tat (medicine stick) at any 
one, that person would stand as still as a 
rock and not be able to move. That is the 
reason why all the medicine men of our 
tribe have kept that power.”’ 

“Yes, that is true,”’ Rosita commented 
gravely. ‘I myself have seen such a hap- 
pening when I was a child.” 

“The Chaup had a bird who told him 
things, and told him what people to kill 
All the medicine men have that bird, a very 
evil bird. He flies at night and has a queer 
song.” 

“The whip-poor-will, perhaps?” 
gested the Bird Man. 

Rosita nodded vaguely. ‘Perhaps so,” 
she answered, but she was not sure. 

The bird has a name, of course, in the 
San Diegefio tongue, but it is not wise to 
speak it. The bird is really a very evil one. 

“Nacoom!” said Francisco Nejo. 

“For many, many years the wicked 
Chaup spread terror through the tribes. 
At the least offence he would revenge him- 
self by bringing great floods, or, what was 
worse, long drouths, when the corn died, 
and the cattle starved to death. But most 
terrible was the toll of human lives. For 
sometimes, on a clear day, a rumbling 
would be heard, as of thunder, coming 
from the distant mountains. Then the 
Indians would know it for Seenyo Hao’s 
voice, demanding food, and they would 
hide their women and babies. But always 
the cunning Chaup would find them and 
drag them away. 

“One day, however, the Chaup over- 
stepped his authority. A chief of the Eagle 
tribe was missing, and although his wife 
waited for him two days and two nights, 
he did not come home at all. Then she 
came into the council and told how she 
had heard the evil bird of the Chaup cry- 
ing outside her house, and had hidden herself 
inamat. When she found courage to come 
out, her husband, the chief, had vanished. 

“The old men and the young men looked 
into each other’s faces, and their eyes grew 
heavy with anger. For to kill a chief is 
much worse than to slay any number of 
women and babies. 

“So they held a great council to which 
all of the tribes were invited. The chief of 
the Diegefos made a long speech, telling 
how wicked the Chaup was, and how it 
was surely best that he be killed. 

“Then he waited for some one to speak. 
But no one said anything. 
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Sometimes cn a clear day, a rumbling would be heard, as of thunder, and the Indians 


would hide their women and babies. 


“What! cried the Diegefio chief at last, 
‘are not my words true?’ 

“*Ves, indeed,’ said all the old men. 

“*Ves, indeed,’ said all the young men. 

“ *Ves, indeed,’ echoed the women on the 
outside of the council circle. 

* ‘Well, then,’ said the Diegefio chieftain 
impatiently, ‘why do you not say some- 
thing?’ 


“Again there was silence, and all the 
men stared fixedly at the fire. At last, 
one of the oldest of the tribe rose to his 
feet. 

‘Your words are very good,’ he said in 
a weak voice. ‘We know that the Chaup 
is a wicked medicine man, that his ku-tal 
can make us as stiff as a stone, that he can 
put a curse on our house by sneezing at it 


But always the cunning Chaup would find them 


We think indeed that he should be killed. 
But who will do it?’ 

‘Then he sat down, and all the braves 
continued to look firmly at the fire. 

“Just then there came a whirring of 
wings from the air above, and the Crow 
tribe came flying into the council circle. 
As they touched the earth, each bird be- 
cameaman. For (Continued on page 132) 





Helen Koues. Director 


ANUARY may well be called the 
height of the season for the evening 
mode. At this time it seems to 

expand and blossom in its full elegance 
and assurance. One knows now, beyond 
a doubt, that the line is svelte and short, 
with a flare toward the front and toward 
the feet; that the evening neck-line may be 
almost anything in front, but should be 
extremely deep and preferably V-shaped 
or oval in the back; that chiffon velvets of 
an unbelievable filminess are close rivals of 
the many silver and gold laméed materials; 
and that colors are in general light, running 
to pale ice-cream shades and white, with 
black always retaining its assured rank. 

Imitation jewelry has become a part of 
the costume of today; it is an accepted 
accessory of the mode, and should be 
chosen to harmonize with the gown. 
Pearls are, of course, the main constituents, 
and lately, fewer artificial stones are shown 
strung with them, the preference being 
given to colored pearls, worn jointly or 
mixed with the white. 

The marked details of the street or day 
ensemble are two in number: the various 
handlings of the box-plait, and the peaked 
hat. Plaits are seen on many of the simple 
yet smart frocks. Perhaps there is only 
one plait, inverted at the front, or four all 
around, or any number at all, but they are 


Embroider d roses of dull gold on a black This black chi 1 velvel eve ning gown 
Satin afternoon frack are not only a ré gal wears a while flower. and a braid of 
combination, but the epitome of subdued silver ribbon round the bottom This 
smartness when considered as a whole and the afternoon frock are from Lorber 





well camouflaged and in no way break the 
line, merely accentuating 1t and giving 


stepping room. Other forms of fulness, 
such as straight or bias pieces, are usually 
placed at the front, and two-piece effects 
are very popular and in exceedingly good 
taste. The peaked hat, or Tyrolean crown, 
has already taken Paris by storm, and 
seems about to monopolize the attention 
of women over here. It is not a difficult 
shape to wear, as it may be shaped and 
bent to suit the head of the wearer, but it is 
a little surprising at first and may not 
last longer than a fad. The felt turban 
is and will continue to be a very smart 
winter form of millinery. 

And how picturesque are sports clothes! 
This versatile country of ours has every 
reason to develop the best of everything 
in that line. Overnight in one direction 
and you have summer sports, and over- 
night in another and you have all the 
facilities of St. Moritz. Year by year, 
color becomes more an integral part of the 
correct sports costume. All the repressed 
desires for this or that bizarre combination 
may be embodied in sports clothes with 
inpunity. In our skiing or skating cos- 
tume pictured here, we show a scarlet 
jacket worn with white breeches, the effect 
Leing reminiscent of the Canadian Mounted 
Police or some other romantic uniform. 
In Paris, ‘“drapeau”’ blue is a new color. 
It is the shade of the blue in the French 
flag and is, of course, rather bright. Blues 








Fashions 


of all light tones, even baby blue, are 
popular over there for sports wear, as are 
all the pastel and candy tones. And yet, 
the more license there is shown in colorings, 
the more careful become the designers of 
sports clothes about such things as com- 
fort and convenience. 

Clothes for the South are particularly 
lovely this year, chiefly on account of the 
afore-mentioned soft, light colors. They 
seem to be the natural complements to 
tropical surroundings. Large patterns 
again come to the front, and much leeway 
is allowed for the handling of such things 
as sleeves and belts and neck-lines, as 
shown by some of the models on page 57. 
Puffs at the elbow, puffs at the wrist, ful- 
ness at the shoulder line, fulness at the 


The evening gown below, from Lorber, 
is of bronze satin and tulle of a 
deeper shade. The draping and cut of 
the front are particularly interesting 








fulness in 


A little front, a simple 
line curving at the proper point, and 
material reversed cléverly but sparingly 

and you have the frock at the left 


The new low ruffle and long, tight 
sleeves add to the elegant simplicity of the 
gown at the right. It would be charm- 
ing of satin or velvet lined wiih silver 
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wrist—these treatments are all permissible 


on the new sleeves. In fact, so much sim- 
plicity is marked in the actual frocks that per- 
haps the dressmakers have decided to work 
off their feelings for variety in the many 
and charming sleeves shown on the newest 
models and in a diversity of necklines. 

At the openings last summer, where the 
fall models were first brought out, there 
was a noticeable tendency toward the high 
waist. Almost every couturiére showed 
one model with a line mounting slightly 
toward the armpits. Now that we have 
found ourselves, however, and adopted 
those points which please us, that higher 
line seems to have dropped out of sight. 
Whether it will show up again during the 
January and February openings remains 
to be seen. Perhaps last August was not 
yet the proper moment for such a change; 
perhaps the eye had not yet been drawn 
low enough on the feminine silhouette, for 
the important trimmings to be placed high. 
And again—perhaps the high waist burst 
into sight like a sky-rocket only to sizzle 
out again from lack of recognition and 
enthusiasm in its reception.: Fashions, 
like the women they adorn, we repeat, are 
often unknown quantities. The smart 
woman will always twist fashion to suit 
herself, and not be swayed by it to an 
unbecoming degree, for the habit of 
stvle must be taken temperately or, as 
is the way with other habits, it is livble 
to become a graceless caricature. 
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A bright red coat, with black imitation 
fur, and white homespun breeches make 
up a picturesque as well as extreme- 
ly practical costume for winter sports 


The flannel shirt above is beloved by 
all sportswomen. It may be had in 
all the correct shades and is cut with 


due thought to comfort and style 


A sim ple fur piece frock of jersey 4 
topped by a brown wool coat lined in r 3 \ 





vari-colored plaid, with brown fur collar 
and cuffs, is useful for many occasions 
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All models on this page, except the plain 
top-coat atl left, are from Abercrombic 
and Fitch. They are especially chosen 
for their practicability and quality 


The suéde jacket above has no gathers 
or collars or cuffs to cause it to be 
bunchy or uncomfortable when worn 
under a coat for additional warmth 


This simple top-coat is made on 
masculine lines and has a wide plait 
down the back, which cleverly becomes 
a belt as it passes around to the front 
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t the lop is shown a sunny costume 
for the south, of white felt hat with 
Tyrolean crown, a matelassé box 

Bs ~ + 
coal, and a simple, plaited skirt 


Bright colors and characteristic pat- 
lerns are still symbolic of costumes for 
southern wear, as shown on the crépe 
de Chine frock above, from Mary Walls 


Cream and dull green crépe de Chine 
makes the slight frock at the left, with 
a soft, low ruffle and sash to tie at 
back or front, from Mary Walls 
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"yj An allractive new sweater from Paris 
s of woven braid and gives the effect 
that is SO de sire d. ( f be ” 4 


lirely new and most mysterious 





7 piece frocks are popularin Par 
The Lanvin model at the left is of ri 
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suil the wearer, on the newer hat 
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Batiste gown and envelope chemise 
above are hand-made, trimmed with real 
filet in white, pink, or yellow, 
34 lo 44; gown, $3.95, chemise, $2.05. 
White nainsook hand-made and 
drawers below, with filet edge, $1.05 
each. Vest, 34 to 44; drawers, 21 lo 23 
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N THE department store world every little month has 
a meaning all its own. And January is the psychological 
moment to replenish your underwear wardrobe. All 
around us are sales of fascinating underthings at astonish- 
ing prices, and we have tried on these pages to show you 
the best of them—the prettiest and the most interesting 
from the point of view of economy. 
We have pictured also two house dresses of different types. 

















The gown at left is entirely hand 
made of sheer white nainsook, effective 

embroidered and bound with your 
choice of pink or blue. . It is excellent 
: $1.05. Envelope chemise 
scalloped and bound at bot 
tom, is also $1.95. Sises 34 lo 44 
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Surely one of them will appeal to almost every woman. For 
the lady who goes traveling toward the South in January 
are the flannel frock and the hand-drawn voile in a rainbow 
choice of colors. The latter is imported from France and is 
a delightful thing. For her who travels northward are the 
long-sleeved nighties, and the mannish sweater, and the suéde 
jacket—practical accessories, all of them, which if once pos- 
sessed, you will never be without. And last of all, for North 
| \ or South, or even a quiet winter at home, is the chiffon 
evening frock, soft and frothy and dotted with rhine 
i stones in a starry-like way, which gives it simplicity and 
jr Te youthfulness without detracting from its line or color. 
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vellen ‘edge sali, The ever-popular hand 
in iia ole made voile dress below 
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Figured corduroy makes the negligé 
or house dress atleft. Itwraps around 
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! y like a coat and will not fly open; in 
ul A tan, blue, or rose, 14 lo 44, $15 
4 one " 
— Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Ld Service, 119 West goth Street, 
‘ New York City, will buy any of 





these lovely things for you. 
Send us check or money-order, 
with full instructions regard- 
ing size and color desired | 
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The house dress above, of cotton crépe, with (Below), sweater with semi-open front 
colored flowers in fast colors appliquéd er in while with blue or red, or camel 
by hand, is only $3.95. In copen, with rust, 34 to 38, $8.50. Suéde hunting 


lan, green, or rose. Sises 34 to 44 jacket, gray or tan, 34 lo 44, $12.50 

















The Spanish “pas- 
sada” work, of colored 
threads run through 
white linen, forms the 
simple ornamentation 
for the first frock 
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Perfect in line from 
the point of VLECK of 
both style and comfort 
are these two dresses 
in the center and at 
the right of the group 


Below are two uni- 
forms, a gray mohair 
for waitress or 
general maid, and a 
straight white poplin 
dress for the nurse 
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QUEEN MAKE 


Ofc NATIONALC fesior SERVICES 


E WONDER some- 
times if our readers 
realize the value of 


The National Fashion Ser- 

vice, and the definite investi- 

gations which make it all that the name 
claims for it. It is a service because we tell 
you where you may buy the clothes pic- 
tured on the page, because the very fact 
that they are there means that they may 
be had all over the United States; it is a 
national service because of that same wide- 
spreading distribution which it guarantees; 
and it is a fashion service because it follows 
closely every change of the mode, in clothes 
and accessories. 

There are a million women throughout 
the country who do their own work and 
like to do that work in simple, good 
looking wash dresses, or house-dresses. 
There are a million other women who do 
not do their own work, but who neverthe 
less find many uses for that same type of 
frock, the well-made wash dress, or morn 
ing dress. And so, because this type of 
dress has a tremendous appeal, we are 
showing you this month three charming 
ones, treated differently in the way of 
trimming, but all uniformly straight of 
line, with narrow, loose belts for freedom. 
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Ask for these house-dresses and uniforms by their 
trade names in your own shops. 
them Good Housekeeping will be glad to send you the 
name of the nearest dealer who carries.these models 


If you can not find 


The Bluebird dress is of 
| white linen with colored 
| threads run through it in the 

Spanish “passada” manner. 

This work is all done by 
hand, and the éffect is interesting as well as 
essentially tasteful. The L’Aiglon frock is of 
colored English broadcloth with another 
form of hand embroidery in the neat, square 
medallions on the sleeves and down the front. 
In its cut and simplicity lie its claim to 
distinction. The third dress, a Queen Make 
model, is of green everfast with narrow in- 
serts of white. The hand work on all three 
of the frocks shown causes their prices to 
seem surprisingly, even unbelievably, low. 

And as there are fashions in dresses 
for the house, so are there changes even in 
uniforms. Gray mohair as in the one 
sketched makes a practical uniform for 
the average home. It may be worn by the 
waitress in the house where there are two 
maids, and it may be worn by the general 
housework maid. Gray is a good color 
because it is sanitary and shows the dirt, 
and yet is a little more formal than blue or 
pink uniforms. For the nurse, white 
poplin is desirable as it launders so well 
and holds its shape and spick and span air 
longer than most other goods. 
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OULD it not be as well 


for us to take our cue from 

the shops and start the 
year by taking stock in our house- 
hold goods? In this way we often 
rediscover forgotten and unused 
treasures, and also we are enabled 
to separate and classify the things 
which must be repaired, and the 
materials that we have on hand 
with which to do the repairing. 

A timely inventory taken of the 
linen closet will afford many op- - 
portunities to recut and adapt one 
partly worn thing to something 
of a different character, as well as to take 
advantage of the January white sales for 
replacing the things which can not be 
rejuvenated by home ingenuity. 

In the class to be repaired is often a 
large pillow-case showing wear and much 
usage. The first step is to cut out the 
worn part and then to gage the size and 
shape of any small pillows for which you 
would like covers. The _pillow-case 
sketched was cut into four equal parts 
after the worn places were discarded, and 
made into four small pillow cases. The two 
cut from the lower end were finished with 
narrow filet edging left over from some- 
thing else. The two cases made from the 
upper end of the old pillow-case retained 
the original embroidery and hemstitched 
hem. 

The tray cover was once a regulation 
size bureau scarf, and with a little effort 
became a useful cover for tea-trays, or 
small tables, whose odd sizes make them 
difficult to fit. Tray covers, in fact, may 
fill a hundred réles; and their convenience 
is appreciated daily. 

The two nightgowns pictured suggest 
ways and means by which they may retain 
their freshness long after the first newness 
is past. One was a Filipino gown with 
embroidery, eyelets, and a scalloped edge. 


The two nightgowns in the center above 
were rejuvenated, one with a new top of con- 
lrasting material, the other with a lace edge 


A top-coat 
but the life 
often if at 


will wear for many years, 
of a pocket must be renewed 
is lo keep up with it (right) 
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By Caroline Gray 


Envelope chemises wear out first around 
the bottom. If that part is cut off, they make 
splendid vests or extra long corset-covers 


From two to four small pillow-cases may 
be made from one more-or-less-worn 


large pillow-case (right), with little effort 


Also at the right is shown a tray cover 
cul down from a worn-out bureau scarf, 
and tray covers are useful things lo have 
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Let us solve the last first. Cut 
the pajamas at the waist-line into 
two portions; insert a_ broad, 
straight band from two to three 
inches wide of the same type of 
fabric, though not necessarily 
of the same design. When this 
piece is neatly stitched, it resem- 
bles a belt, as well as giving the 
required length. 

When the yarn of sweaters 
pulls, with a crochet needle work 
the pulled stitch back and forth 





The eyelets and edge were torn and worn, 
and they were replaced by a piece of filet 
lace fitted to form a square. For the dainty 
empire gown, the entire top of the original 
gown was cut off just below the armholes. 
A yoke of figured voile, dotted swiss, or 
some odd bit from the ‘“‘piece-trunk,” 
was cut kimono fashion, lace-edged, and 
joined with a matching insertion to the 
good skirt portion. 

“Step-ins” or envelope chemises may 
also prolong their usage, cither by being 
cut to the waistline, finished with a casing 
with elastic, and used as a corset or bras- 
siére cover, or cut straight along the lower 
edge and hemmed. The latter garment 
is particularly comfortable to tuck into 
bloomers. 

Deep collars and cuffs of white or tan 
linen are a smart addition to a favorite 
madras or tub silk blouse and lend a 
tailored finish to those of more dainty 
fabrics. So save your odd bits of old linen 
no matter how small. 

Of quite a different order is the problem 
of how to repair pockets; how to catch 
pulled stitches on sweaters without leaving 
behind a tell-tale trace, and just what to do 
with a child’s pajamas, which in the very 
middle of winter have become too short 


for the long legs of the fast-growing child. 





through the sweater to its end, 
then darn with a bit of matching 
wool. Children’s sweaters should be 
watched for broken ends of yarn, and 
these should be tied on the wrong side. 

As for pockets, you will be surprised 
to find how many different kinds there 
are unless you have undertaken them; 
all are fundamentally much alike, but each 
requires its own method of handling. 

For the top-coat, first, rip the lining 
sufficiently to allow its being folded back 
so you can work with ease on the pocket. 
Next rip or cut the pocket as necessary. 
Cut an exact piece from the worn one, to 
replace it. Baste them, and stitch through 
from the outside to keep the tailored finish. 
Replace the lining. 

A patch pocket is easier to get at. It 
can be ripped from the outside, repaired, 
and replaced; however, should the coat 
be lined, it would be necessary to rip that 
portion apart, in order to stitch properly 
as well as to prevent the stitches from 
showing on the lining. 

For the trousers pocket, strong material 
such coutil is the most serviceable, 
and it is always well to have some on hand 
if you have much of this sort of repairing 
todo. Do not take the time to remove the 
entire pocket, but replace the worn part 
with the new material cut the same size 
and shape as the original pocket. 


as 


It is a simple matter, although not an 
ornamental one, as the middle sketch shows, 
lo lengthen the boy’s pajamas 


growing 


It is well to save all small pieces of heavy 

material such as coutil, for mending 

trousers pockets and other masculine trifles 
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> WO charming gowns 
a engage our attention 
this month, gowns 

which will enrich the ward- 

robe, and yet are well 

- within the scope of the 

, home sewer’s ability to 


plan and make. The de- 
sign which shows the long 
tunic is suitable for a range 
from fourteen to twenty 
vears; the other has a more 
limited range, being suit- 
able for the young woman 
of eighteen to twenty or 
Both can be made from the same 
pattern, as any difference in cutting or 
marking is clearly shown on the pattern, 
and differences in construction are brought 
out in the text of the lesson. 

The design with the long tunic would be 
charming made up in black and white 
satin; that is, the skirt and girdle of black 
satin, and the panel drape of flesh-colored 
chiffon. The roses worn at the girdle should 
repeat the color of the panel and also some 
other harmonizing color in darker value. 
These flowers may be purchased ready- 
made, or they may be made according to 
the legends which accompany the detail 
sketches shown. One can easily follow 
these directions with very pleasing results. 

If black and white seems too striking, or 
too old for the wearer, there are other 
lovely combinations of colors and 
materials—crépe and chiffon, or chiffon 
in light, or dark and light, values of 
yellow and pink, or purple and flesh. 

The gown with the shorter tunic 
should be made of one material—crépe 
Georgette, chiffon, or satin crépe—its 
only decoration being the three bands 
of beaded trimming, one of which forms 
the girdle. Either gown, if made of 
sheer material, will necessitate the most 
careful attention to the slip worn with 
it; especially is this true of the short 
tunic gown, where the low-cut neck in 
the back calls for a lining equally low. 
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more. 
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Evening Gowns for Formal and Informal Occasions 


By Laura I. Baldt, A. M. 


Miss Baldt is Assistant Professor of Household 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Good Housekee ping’s new 70-page booklet, “ Prac- 
tical Lessons in Making Smart Clothes,’ may be 
purchased from Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 119 W. goth St., New York, for 5oc. 


French or hemstitched seams may be 
used on both dresses. If French seams are 
to be used, baste the seams for fitting with 
the edges on the outside, and on the inside 
if hemstitched seams are to be used. 

Fitting the Garments: Try the linings 
on the figure first. Look at the shoulder 
and under-arm seams to see that they fol- 
low a good direction. If the garment is too 
loose, pin the seams in; if too tight, rip the 
bastings and re-pin seams, letting out as 
much material as is necessary. See that 
the waist-line is in the correct position, and 
then note the line at the bottom of the 
skirt; correct this, if necessary, by raising 
or lowering the skirt at the waist-line, so 
as not to change the straight grain of the 
material at the lower edge. If there is 
much alteration on the lining, it would be 
better to rebaste it and slip it on before 
fitting the outer garment, as the corrected 
lines will make a much better foundation 
for fitting the tunic. 

Fit the outer garment in the same way 
as the other, giving special attention to 
the neck-line and the proportionate depth 
of the tunic. Be very careful not to stretch 
the neck when slipping the garment on or 
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One pattern for making both dresses, sizes 
14 lo 20 years, or 34 lo 40, costs 60¢ 
Send stamps, check, or money order 
to Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 





off. A row of fine basting, 
held a bit tight, or a nar- 
row strip of material basted } 
to the neck-line, will pre- 
vent stretching in handling. 
If hemstitched seams are 
to be used, these should be 
taken to the hemstitcher as /* 
soon as the fittings are 
completed. Do not trim 
away the cloth on the outer 
edge of the hemstitching, 
as this will make a stronger 
seam. French seams, if 
used, should be very narrow. 
The neck and arm-holes of both gar- 
ments should have a very narrow binding 
of the material. This must be cut on a 
true bias. It is well to cut the bias bind- 
ings for the sheer materials double the 
width you would for other materials, and 
when placing them for binding, sew the 
two raw edges to the garment first, which 
leaves the folded edge to hem to the first 
row of sewing, thus making a neater finish 
Care must be taken not to twist the bias 
strip, or a puckered binding will result. 
Sew the beaded bands to the short tunic 
gown before attaching the outer part of 
the gown to the lining; use a running stitch 
for this purpose; a short stitch on the right 
side and a longer one on the wrong side; 
sew both edges of the bands down, if neces- 
sary. Sometimes, however, sewing only 
the top edge will be more effective. 
Making the Rose: Taffeta is the 
best material to use for this sort of 
flower. The diagrams showing the size 
of the petals and the method of cutting 
are found in Fig. 1 (aandb). Fig. 2 (a,b 
and c) shows the size, method of cutting, 
folding, and winding the center of the 
The wire which is used for this 
purpose is called tie-wire. Fig. 3 (a and 
b) shows the method of folding and 
rolling the edges of the petals of the 
rose, and the manner of placing the 
petals about the center of the flower. 
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rose. 


Fig. 4 pictures the completed rose. 
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Fig. 1, a, small petals and 
leaves; b, large petals. Fig. 2, 
a, fold for center; b, fasten 
b wire to one end of fold; 
c, twist and roll tightly about 
Fig. 3 center. Fig. 3,a,dampen and 


roll edges of petals; b, group 
petals about center. Fig. 4 
pictures the completed rose 
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The white nainsook slip above is all 
hand-made with Trish picot edging 
and shadowproof hem, sises 14 to 
20, $1.05. The design and the 
embroidery are beautifully done 



























The smart sweater (center) is 








tapestry stitch done in coarse wool 
on various foundations, something 
girls may do themselves. It is 
from the Grande Maison de Blanc 






















Below, pumps of white buckskin 
or kidskin $12. Sports shoes of 
white buckskin or tan calf, $10. 
Mottled cotton sports hose, $1. 
Silk and cotton, $1.75. Silk, $1.75 
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HIS is the time of year to replenish 

your bureau drawers with necessi- 

ties. Dainty selections and good 
values are worthy of your consideration, 
for innate refinement rebels at smart out- 
side clothes and shoddy underwear. It is 
better judgment to have nainsook of good 
quality, well cut and made, than cheap 
silk; or a dainty bit of hand work in prefer- 
ence to a quantity of cheap lace. The 
lifetime of anything to wear is often de- 
termined by the fit. Therefore, in select- 
ing for you garments that are well cut and 
made, we are aiding you to procure the 
best value. The underwear pictured is 
fully described in the captions. The rid- 
ing shirt, however, is a step-in combination 
which solves the problem of keeping the 
shirt down in (Continued on page 180) 














The nightgown above is of pink 
batisle with interesting and flatter 
ing gathered shoulders, held with 
blue ribbon. The sizes are 14 lo 
20, and the price is $1.05 


The underwear, hosiery, shoes, 
and blouse, pictured on this page 
may be purchased through Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service 
Send* check or money-order 





Above, the ideal riding shirt of 
superior quality radium silk, with 
step-in finish and short sleeves. 
In while or yellow, 34 to 40, $0.75 


A silk slip (left) has a_ plaited 
ruffle and good lines for costume 
or tunic wear, 14 to 20, white, 
black, navy blue, or tan, $10.75 


Flowered crépe pajamas have a use 

fulness all their own, and these have 

feminine charm as well. In pink, 

orchid, or white, 14 to 20, $2.95 
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The above is a detail of the corner 
of a Colonial patchwork comfort in 
deep rose and white satine. The chief 
charm of this quilt is that the blocks 
are quilted before being joined. Hot- 
iron pattern No. 47-1102 carries two 
complete designs and directions, 25¢ 


The cross-stitch counterpane, right, 
is done on square-meshed material 
mn pa stel colors. Pam phic t No. 4702, 
price 25c, carries working patierns 
and directions. It may be done 
SUCCE ssfully on a 
counterpane with a checked surface 
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The spread on the bed is of French knots and tufting 
with a simple fringe made of four strands of No. 3 Pearl 
The design for this spread comes on hol-iron 





pattern No. 4703, including full directions, price 50 
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The detail above is from an old- 


fashioned quilt made up of 48 white 


and 48 blue blocks, with appliquéd 
designs. Hot-iron patlern No. 47 
3501 carries designs and direction 


for making it, price 50c. This quilt 


may also be made in small blocks 


Send the correct amount in stamp 
lo Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 
for patierns for any spread on thest 
pages. Seven-inch, hand-tied fringe 
may also be ordered for 75¢ a yard 
An article on quilts and quilt 
making will be sent upon request 
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The counterpane above is done in 
heavy white chainstitch on un 
bleached muslin, and takes very 
little work to get an excellent effect. 
Hot-iron pattern No. 47-2003 car 
rics the design and is especially 
wdaplable for twin beds. Single 


patiern, 50¢; double pattern, oor 


Hot-iron pattern No. 4704 carries 
desiens for the child's play rug 


and pillow on the right, with full 
directions, 25¢. Double pattern for 
com plete nursery set, 45c. This is 


1 charming set if made of white 
duck and dark blue denim, with 
the animals worked in chainstitch 


HE most important piece 

of furniture in a bedroom 
is, of course, the bed. There- 
fore the most important 
accessory is the bedspread. 
Upon it the eyes are fixed 
on entering a bedroom, and 
upon it one’s interest centers 
By way of needlework, for 
these reasons it offers great 
variety and a strong fascina- 
tion, because one may see 
one’s results so clearly. We 
offer you many charming 
spreads on these pages, 
simple white ones, colored 
ones, formal ones, and in 
formal ones. Pick out one 
of these for your winter's 
fancy work, and when spring 
comes—or, if you are a fast 
worker, long before—you 
will have a lovely new 
spread to rejuvenate your 
room. 








The spread above is prettiest carried 
out in all white, the design being 
full and elaborate, and the fringe of 
the cream, hand-tied, mountaineer 
wiel) Hot-iron pattern No. 47 
1101-3503 carries the design, which 
include three patterns and full 
directtons for making, price 5 
The morning glory spread belox 
wely thing for many types of 
room Hot-iron pattern No. 4701 
carries all the designs and directions 


for makin 






soc. Double pattern 


for complete bedroom set, oo 
The lored flowers are ippliquéd 
wilh blac leread lo give character 


Anne Orr’s 


Supplement No. 2 


“HIS folio contains many 
ideas for Crochet, Patch- 
work, Embroidery, and Tat- 
ting. The embroidery shown 
is suitable for children’s 
frocks, blouses, cushions, 
and accessories, while the 
crochet and tatting designs 
are for underwear, table 
linen, towels, or anything 
on which one uses edging. 
There are detailed instruc- 
tions for making two center- 
pieces of different types, as 
well as many other charming 
things. In this little folio 
you will find ideas for gifts 
which do not take long to 
make, and suggestions of 
practical value for your own 
or your children’s clothes. 
Send r5c in stamps to Anne 
Orr, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
1190 West 4goth Street, and 
it will be sent to vou. 
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CONCLUSION 
HUBRICK was waiting for 
Major Latimer by the door of 
the library, and opened it for 
him when he arrived. 

He went in to find four men as- 
sembled there: Moultrie, Gadsden, 
Colonel John Laurens, and Governor 
Rutledge. All four faces were of a 
preternatural gravity. The three 
soldiers were old friends of his, men 
by whom he had been honored and 


esteemed. Two of them had been 
his father’s friends. Rutledge was a 
man whose temperament had _ per 


sistently jarred his own, between 
whom and himself there had ever been 
a certain indefinable hostility. Yet, 
behind this, each held the other in a 
certain respect, and until this moment 
neither could have reproached the 
other with anything that touched his 
honor. 

These four, he perceived at once, 
were gathered there to judge him, to hold 
the brief, more or less informal, preliminary 
inquiry, which must prelude the court- 
martial before which he would presently 
have to answer—unless he could now 
satisfy them that he was clear of the guilt 
they were already imputing to him. 

Rutledge was, naturally enough, the 
first to address him. And while he could 
well imagine the inward rage consuming 
the Governor’s heart to see the shipwreck 
of the plan which he had cherished, to see 
lost through treachery a chance not likely 
to recur, vet never had he known Rutledge 
outwardly more cold, self-contained, and 
correctly formal than he was now. 

“IT told you yesterday, Major Latimer, 
when I was constrained against my judg- 
ment and my will to impart to you the 
plan of campaign I had concerted with 
General Lincoln, that it would go very 
hard with you or with General Moultrie 
the only two in Charles Town who then 


knew the secret besides myself—if this 
thing should be prematurely divulged. The 
situation that I dreaded has arisen. 


Warned in time, the British have escaped 
the trap; and the consequence to our un- 
fortunate country must mean a prolonga 
tion of the war for months or perhaps years, 
with all the uncertainty, misery, and hor 
rors attending it. That warning must have 
reached them either from General Moultrie 
or yourself.”’ 

“Is it quite impossible that General 
Prevost’s own scouts should have perceived 
the approach of General Lincoln?” asked 
Latimer, and the calm of his own voice 
surprised him and gave him confidence 

He had come to this ordeal in terror. 
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By Rafael Sabatini 





Now that he 
faced with the neces 
sity to answer ques 
tions, the terror fell 
from him. He recov 
ered his mastery of 
himself, and his wits 
grew keen and sharp. 

“It is not impossible,” said Rutledge. 
“But in all the circumstances highly im 
probable, and in this instance it is not what 
happened. This we know. The British had 
with them a score or so of continental 
prisoners, whom in their precipitate re 
treat they abandoned. These men I have 
examined, and they positively assure me 
that at o’clock this morning the 
British camp was aroused from sleep as a 
consequence of the arrival of a messenger 
for General Prevost with news of what was 
preparing for him. The matter was freely 
discussed in the British camp, and these 
men began to break camp immediately 
after the arrival of that messenger.” 

There tap at the door, 
Shubrick appeared 

“Mrs. Latimer, sir, begs insistently to 
be allowed a word with vour excellency 

“Desire Mrs. Latimer to wait a moment 
We may require her presently 

Shubrick retired, while Latimer breathed 
a prayer of thanks. His aim now, his only 
aim, at all costs, was to spare her, to save 
her, for the sake of the boy His heart 
was suddenly moved to an infinite pity 
Standing as he believed himself to stand 
upon the brink of eternity—for that this 
could end other than in a bandage and a 
firing-party he had little hope—the things 
of this world, by which in common with 


was 


one 


and 


Was a 





other men he had set such store while lif 
was strong within him, shrank now to pro- 
portions more in relation with that eternity 
upon which he was about to embark. He 
was given the acute, all-embracing mental 
vision of men in extremity, the knowledge 
which, all-knowing, is all-forgiving. I 
the light of this he beheld My rtle no longer 
as the traitress he had dubbed her, the 
false deceiving wife who at once betrayed 
himself and his cause Rather did he be 
hold her as a poor, weak human soul in the 
grip of forces against which it had not th 
strength to prevail. She had loved Mand 
ville There doubt, much in 
Mandeville to compel a woman's love. Her 


Was, no 


first raistake had been not to have been 
true to herself in that emotion. But the 
mistake had been a mistake of pity. Nobly 


she had sought to sacrifice the desire of her 
life to lovalty to the friend of her child 
hood and to the troth she had plighted him 
before she had come to fuller knowledge of 
herself. All had gone well until Mandcville 
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Two faltering, un- 
certain steps to- 
ward her husband 
Myrtle took, then 
swayed into his 
arms and lay, 
half-swooning in 
relief, against his 
breast, ‘You 
know now, Harry, 
my dear,” she said 


all night, and both were tired. Laurens 
remained standing, but moved away a little 
into the background. Rutledge set himself 
to pace the room between Latimer and 
the others. 

“The assumption is, Major Latimer, 
that you imparted the news to your wife. 
We are persuaded that you are guilty of 
no worse betrayal than that. You desired 
very possibly, and perhaps not unnatu- 
rally, to allay her anxieties. We sympathize 
with that as far as we are able, but it is not 
a plea that will greatly avail you before a 
court-martial.’’ 





% “IT realize it, sir. 
But what is- the 
further assumption? 

‘ For a further as- 

- sumption. there must 
be. To whom did 
my wife betray this 
secret in her turn?” 

“To her father, 
whose attachment to 
the British cause is 
scandalously notori- 
ous.” 

Latimer smiled. 
“That, sir, is very 
easily disproved. It 

is within your excellency’s own knowledge 
and General Moultrie’s that after you im- 

7 parted this secret to me, I did not leave the 

\ lines until I set out with Colonel Smith to 

3 meet the British commissioners. I did 

8 not return until just before two o’clock 

in the afternoon, and from the time that 
you told me of Lincoln’s advance I did 
_ not see my wife until then—over two 
hours after her father had been arrested 
by your orders.” 
“What’s that?” cried Moultrie. 
ife had appeared in her life once more “That I certainly do not.” Latimer repeated his words, while 
0- That and the filial piety which likewise, Rutledge inclined his head. ‘Colonel Rutledge stroked his chin thoughtfully, 
ty for his own sake, she had immolated had Laurens,” he said significantly, and the obviously puzzled. 
le proved too strong for her. And to this tall, youthful Colonel advanced, grave and “How do you know the hour of Sir 
al & was vet to be added the faith of Toryism _ sad of face. Andrew Carey’s arrest?” Gadsden asked 
x in which she had been reared. All these “Your sword, Major Latimer.”’ him suspiciously. 
I : made up forces against which she could not But there Moultrie intervened. ‘No, “From Middleton, the officer who ef- 
cr oF struggle. no! You go too fast altogether. You take fected it. He was on duty here in the after- 
he ff That now was his view of her. Hence too much fdr granted. Surely there is no noon, and it was natural that he should 
de this infinite loving pity—such a pity as need to deprive him of his sword until his _ tell me this.”’ 
e that which he was persuaded had induced guilt is real}y established.” Rutledge, still very thoughtful, rang the 
ne her to marry him that she might save his “Oddslife!’’ said Gadsden. “Can it be bell, informed himself from Shubrick that 
“ : threatened life—swayed him to save her more fully established than it is already? Mr. Middleton was on the premises, and 
for her own sake and for the sake of their It’s either Latimer or yourself, Moultrie. desired him to be called 
t child, who must otherwise be left without And to suppose that it is you would be as “If Middleton confirms him, that knocks 
or a protector in this world. His one dread ridiculous as to suppose that it was the bottom out of the charge, John,” said 
n was lest under examination she should Rutledge.” Moultrie 
T betray herself before he could have made Latimer had already unbuckled his Rutledge made no reply. Middleton 
ly her safe. sword. He delivered it to Laurens, who came and did confirm Major Latimer’s 
oT \s Shubrick closed the door, Rutledge went to place it on the library table. statement. He had arrested Sir Andrew 
| again addressed him. “It lies, you see, Moultrie, with an ill-tempered shrug, Carey at noon precisely, within ten minutes 
n between yourself and General Moultrie. pulled up a chair and sat down beside of receiving the Governor’s order. 
if You will not, I suppose, wish to suggest this same table. Gadsden followed his “I congratulate you on your prompti- 
le that he may have been our betrayer.”’ example. Both had been in the lines tude, Mr. Middleton,” said the Governor. 
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Moultrie asked a question. “Have you any notion, sir, how the British came to be informed of 
They were informed by me upon information obtained from Major Latimer. There he stands, 


unless .’ He 
“Perhaps you would 


“You may go, sir, 
turned to the others. 
like to question him.” 

Laurens took advantage of the occasion. 
“When you arrested Sir Andrew Carey, 
how was he occupied?” 

“He was writing—just finishing a letter, 
or what looked like a letter.” 

“Did you seize it?”’ Rutledge asked him 
sharply. 

“Certainly, sir. That 
They are in 


his writ 
General's 


and 
ing-case. the 
office.”’ 
Rutledge smiled a little. “Mr. Middleton, 
I congratulate you on your thoroughness. 
68 


Please fetch me this writing-case. You 
may sit down, Major Latimer, if you 
choose.” 

Latimer availed himself of the privilege 
and waited in fear for the production of 
the writing-case. 

It was brought and opened, and Middle- 
ton indicated the letter upon which Sir 
Andrew had been engaged when arrested. 
Rutledge thanked him, dismissed him, and 
went to sit down at the table, between 
Gadsden and Moultrie, with the case 
before him, the particular letter in his 
hand 


“It is in cipher, of course,” he said, 


“which at once marks its character.” 
“However that may be, sir,’’ ventured 
Mr. Latimer, “it is clear that if my wife 
conveyed the news of Lincoln’s approach 
to her father, she must have conveyed it 
before she actually knew it, which is the as 
sumption upon which you are charging me.” 
“Damme! that 
Moultrie agreed. 
“Nothing,”’ added Mr. Latimer, “‘could 
be more clear, and in view of it I think you 
may safely leave my wife out of this.” 
“On the contrary,” said Rutledge, “I 
think it is time we had her in.”” And again 
he tinkled the bell 


seems clear enough,” 





the approach of General Lincoln?”’ Carey's eyes gleamed. 
as false to you as he was false to me; false and rotten to the core of him” 


Appalled, Major Latimer exerted him- 
self to avoid it. If Myrtle were brought 
before those men, it was unthinkable that 
she would not implicate herself. He 
appealed to the oldest of his friends 
present. 

“General Moultrie, is this necessary? 
Must my wife be harassed by questions on 
such a matter as this—a matter on which,” 
he added desperately, “I accept full re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Mrs. Latimer, herself, has begged to 
be allowed to come before us,” answered 
Moultrie, ill at ease. 

She was brought in, and Tom Izard who 


“T have. 


accompanied her was permitted at her 
own request to remain. Colonel Laurens 
went to set a chair for her immediately 
facing Rutledge at the table. She ac- 
cepted it with a murmured word of thanks. 
She was pale, but wonderfully composed. 
From Harry’s fierce, almost brutal accusa- 
tion, and from what Tom had told her in 
answer to her questions, she had realized 
completely what had happened, and the 
terrible thing of which her husband stood 
accused. The tangle she saw was an appal- 
ling one, but knowing herself innocent and 
equally confident that however the be- 
trayal had come about, it was not her 


husband who was 
guilty, She had the 
shrewd sense to 
realize that here 
nothing but a full 
statement of the 
truth could avail 
him. By laying all 
the facts before 
them, surely the 
truth must reveal 
itself. 

Tom Izard took 
his stand beside 
her. Moultrie and 
Gadsden, who had 
risen when she 
entered, resumed 
their seats, and 
Laurens went 
round to stand be- 
hind Rutledge. 
From where she 
sat, by turning her 
head a little to the 
right, she could see 
her husband, seat- 
ed with an outward 
composure that 
was very far from 
reflecting what 
was passing in his 
soul. 

Rutledge’s level 
voice expounded 
briefly the situa- 
tion: the plan by 
which it had been 
hoped, in his own 
phrase, to Bur- 
goyne the British, 
and the fact that 
the British, fore- 
warned, had 
evaded the trap. 

“Tt follows, mad- 
am, that we 
been betray ' 
And as, besides 
myself, only Gen- 
eral Moultrie and 
Major Latimer 
shared the secret, 
it follows that the 
betrayer is one or 
the other of these 
two. Since we are 
satisfied, from rea- 
sons with which I 
think you will not 
require me to 
trouble you, that 
General Moultrie 
is not the traitor, 
it follows that the 
guilt of this terrible 
betrayal attaches 

itself inevitably to your husband.” 

She would have interrupted him at this 
stage. But he restrained her by raising 
his hand. 

“All that I require of you, madam, is 
that you will answer one or two questions. 
First of all: Did Major Latimer at any 
time yesterday inform you that General 
Lincoln was secretly advancing upon the 
British rear?” 

She did not immediately reply. Here 
at the very outset she found all her firm 
resolve to tell the truth and nothing but 
the truth shattered by the very first ques- 
tion asked her. (Continued on page 168) 
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“ 


HE shrine of our civilization, the 
focus of all that is comely in life” 
—this is Christopher Morley’s 
tribute to the kitchen. He pic- 
tures this workshop for meals in the mak- 
ing, not as a place to drudge in many hours 
a day, but as one where truly creative work 
is accomplished, in the form of simple, 
healthful, and attractive meals, quickly 
and easily prepared. 

The large old-fashioned kitchen with its 
singing kettle and purring cat is disappear- 
ing. It is no longer a family sitting-room 
and general workshop. The kitchen is 
shrinking in size. This is significant. We 
all recognize that many of the old-time 
crafts once carried on there are now only 
a memory, and that much of the actual 
cooking has gone to the factory and the 
food-shop. 

These smaller kitchens of ours are more 
than ever workshops for meal-making only. 
They should, therefore, be equipped and 
arranged just for this purpose, to save long 
hours, many steps, and other work mo- 
tions. If we still have a large, rambling 
kitchen, there is the problem of arrang- 
ing our equipment in a way that will keep 
all work centers within one part of the 
kitchen. We can then confine our work to 
that area, with great saving in time and 
This area should really not be more 
than about 9 feet by 12 feet in size. This is 
a good size for the average kitchen, al- 
though compact arrangement of equipment 
can be accomplished in smaller space. We 
must here distinguish between kitchens and 
the kitchenettes in apartment 
Many of the latter are so small that they 
are frankly a compromise. 

If you happen to be one of those house- 
keepers who feel that the kitchen is claim 
ing too much of your day, we would 
strongly advise you to plan for a thought- 
ful and searching study of the way in 
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For the New Year the Department of Cookery wishes to cooperate with the 
readers of Goop HouUSEKEEPING in giving special attention to what seems at 
present to be the outstanding food problem in the American home. 
and industrial conditions today make thoughtful purchasing imperative. 
this end we are planning a series of articles on marketing. 

Institute in meal preparation and menus will be simplicity. 
tive meals, carefully but quickly prepared in a well-arranged kitchen, will free 
the housekeeper’s time and energy for real homemaking. Such meals must dem- 
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onstrate what we may term “preventive eating,” that is, eating to prevent 
disease and poor nutrition. Let us aim for physical fitness and positive health 


which work progresses in meal making and 
in the clearing away afterward. This is 
what the Institute has been doing, and we 
feel confident that such a study will help 
to bring you out of the kitchen. It will 
make you conscious of any methods you 
are now following in which you waste 
motions and so make unnecessary work for 
yourself. When we are hurrying through 
the preparation of a meal, there is little 
time to stop and plan our order of work, 
so that the many small tasks may fit 
smoothly into one another and 
not make unnecessary work 
for us. The first opportunity 
you have, then, go into the 
kitchen and, with the equip- 
ment in sight, take time to 
plan out deliberately the mak- 
ing of some particular meal. 
You will find that your work 
is largely determined by the 
arrangement of both the large 
and small equipment. 

All food materials must first 
be collected from their storage 
spaces and placed on that sur- 
face where they are most con- 
veniently prepared. Assem- 
bling them all first, instead of 
waiting until we need them 
for some dish, saves many an 
extra trip to refrigerator or 
elsewhere 

Their preparation may or 
may not include cooking. We 
are happily learning to relish 
a growing number of uncooked 
fruits and vegetables. Most 
of these, such as celery, to- 
matoes, and cabbage, are 
easily prepared at the sink, 
where a supply of water and 
the garbage pail are at hand 
And speaking of the garbage 
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pail, if you have not one with a foot pedal 
for opening and closing it, you will avoid 
much tiresome stooping in having it 
raised from the floor. One way to do this 
is to have a small table or shelf as an ex- 
tension of the right-hand drainboard, with 
an opening for receiving the garbage, and 
a shelf just beneath this for the can. 
When these uncooked vegetables are 
ready, we should advise putting them right 
into the serving dishes on the drainboard at 
the sink, unless they are to be mixed with | 
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The above illustration shows a kitchen cabi- 
net equipped as a work space for daily use 
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other ingredients at the work 
table. These serving dishes 
should at once be set on the 
serving table out of the way. 
Those fruits and vegetables 
to be cooked will be pre- 
pared at the sink and passed 
on to the range or cooker. 
The other foods are, of 
course, made ready for cook- 
ing at the work table and 
then passed on to the range. 
From there, when cooked, 
they also go to the serving 
table. 

In thus analyzing your 
work, you will begin more 
fully to appreciate the value 
of a separate serving table, 
a portable one, or a service 
wagon. If used for all foods 
that are ready to serve, it 
keeps the work table free for work that is 
conveniently done there, and it also avoids 
a second handling of those dishes which, if 
set on the work table, have only to be re- 
moved again for serving. This use of the 
serving table and work table represents a 
wise use of working surfaces, which should 
be also applied to the sink. As far as pos- 
sible, begin and end each piece of work on 
the same surface. For example, avoid 
placing soiled dishes on the work table. It 
means a second handling in moving them 
to the sink, where they should have been 
placed at first. If a casserole dish, after 
being used for baking, is set on the work 
tabie, it may crowd the table for other 
work, and after all it has to be moved 
again to the serving table. 

In your planning for the collection, 
preparation, cooking, and serving of food 
in meal making, you have doubtless 
come to some definite conclusions as to 
arranging the large pieces of equipment. 
You will agree with us that above all 
this arrangement should be compact. 

It is a question of going from refriger- 
ator directly to cabinet or sink, then to 
range or cooker, and from there to serv- 
ing table, except for that food which has 
gone directly from the sink to the serv- 
ing table. A remote cupboard or pantry 
for storage means extra trips and cross 
tracking. This is why the kitchen cabi- 
net is such a labor-saver. It provides 
storage for supplies in daily use right at 
the work table, which is part of the cabi- 
net. For extra supplies the storage 
units now available for placing beside 
the cabinet are convenient. The serving 
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A simple tea wagon or small kit- 
chen table put on casters proves 
a valuable kitchen step-saver 
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Let Us Help You 
1, What is your greatest diffi- 

culty in your kitchen work 
as a housewife in the city or 
country? 

2. What gives you most con- 
cern in your daily food 
problems? 

3. In what way can we give 
you most effective assistance 
through the pages of this 
department? 

We ask for thoughtful replies, and 

in return we shall be glad to send 

you either a copy of our bulletin 

“Fish and Shellfish Cookery,” or a 
copy of our bulletin, “Desserts in 
Variety.” Please state your prefer- 
ence, in sending your reply. Address 
Goop Hovsexeepine Institute, 105 
West 39th Street, New York City 













table, if portable, can be wheeled wherever 
it is needed. 

For those who are not fortunate enough 
to have a kitchen cabinet, an ordinary work 
table may be arranged for the convenient 
storage of supplies. Such a table is here 
illustrated in the kitchen of one of our 
readers. 

You may object to the open shelves for 
the food containers, and you may not care 
to see the small utensils hung from these 
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There are always certain 
utensils which the housewife 
is using daily either near or 
at the sink. These utensils 
can be conveniently grouped 
above the sink, as illustrated 


Then there are cooking activ- 
ities carried on at the range, 
which suggest the grouping 
of certain utensils and food 
supplies within convenient 
reach, as illustrated below 


Those who do not have a 
kitchen cabinet can arrange 
a work table for the con- 
venient storage of those 
supplies in daily use, as il- 
lustrated in the center below 
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instead of being stored in a drawer. But 
is there any real reason why they should 
not be so placed? The food containers 
are dust tight. The shelves will, of 
course, need frequent dusting, but in 
contrast to this just consider the time 
and energy and patience we use in 
opening and shutting cupboard doors 
and drawers an endless number of times 
every day. “Everything in daily use in 
sight” will make this unnecessary. 
When utensils are used daily, they have 
little chance to collect dust. Some 
housekeepers are even keeping their 
cutlery at the side of the work table in- 
stead of in a drawer. They slip each 
piece through a strip of leather tacked to 
an upright board at intervals, or through 
two strips of wood supported on 
standards at one end of the table. 
There is then no opening and shutting 
of the cutlery drawer, with the possible 
dulling of edges of knives when they are 
jostled together in the drawer. It would 
be difficult to find a chef who would toler- 
ate cupboards and drawers as storage 
spaces for his utensils and cutlery. His 
pots and pans hang on a rack above his 
work table, and his cutlery is frequently 
held on a stand as described above. 

If you place your small equipment on or 
near that center where it is used most, you 
are saving yourself much work. If the can 
opener is used (Continued on page 96) 
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FRENCH FRIED 
Potatoes 


In the Institute Way 








VERY one likes French 
fried potatoes, for when 
rightly made they are de- 

licious and make a most attrac- 
tive dish. They are served too 
rarely in many homes, however, 
as housewives are afraid there is 
too much work involved. The 
process is really quite simple, 
and as they are especially nice 
to serve on cold days, the house- 
wife should delight her family 
with French fried potatoes 
served more frequently. 

Select potatoes of uniform 
shape and size so that uniform 
pieces will be the result. Wash 
and pare the required number 
of potatoes thinly to avoid 
waste, and remove all eyes. The 
potatoes should immediately be 
dropped into cold water to pre- 
vent their discoloring. The 
potatoes may be cut in a variety 
of shapes to suit the house- 
wife’s preference. If they are 
small, they may be cut in about 
eight or ten lengthwise pieces 
resembling orange sections. A 
very popular way of cutting the 
potatoes is in strips. They are 
first cut in slices one-fourth inch 
thick, and these slices are then 
cut in one-fourth inch strips. A 
French potato cutter will facili- 
tate the cutting of these strips. 
These narrow strips are some- 
times called “shoestring pota- 
toes.” But in whatever form the 
potatoes are cut, they must be 
dropped again into cold water 
at once. The water must com- 
pletely cover them, to prevent 
their turning dark. Allow them 
to soak for one hour. 

Fill a fat kettle with any pre- 
ferred fat; insert a fat ther- 
mometer and heat it to 395° F. 
This temperature has _ been 
found most satisfactory, as a 
higher temperature will brown 
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Pare uniform potatoes and drop them at 
once into cold water to prevent discoloring 


Cut the potatoes first in one-fourth inch 
slices, then these in one-fourth inch strips 








Dry the potatoes on a towel thoroughly and 
place a single layer in the frying basket 








Fry the potato strips in deep fat at 395° F. until 
a golden brown. Drain on crushed paper and 
sprinkle with salt. Garnish and serve at once 








the potatoes before they are 
cooked, and a lower tempera- 
ture will not brown them satis- 
factorily. 

Remove a few of the potatoes 
from the cold water, drain 
them, and then dry them 
thoroughly on a towel. It is 
important to wipe off as much 
water as possible to prevent ex- 
cessive spattering of the fat. A 
wire frying basket is almost 
necessary when preparing 
French fried potatoes, as it 
greatly facilitates the lowering 
of the potatoes into the fat and 
raising them out again. Place 
a layer of potato strips in the 
basket, taking care that they do 
not rest on top of each other. 

When the temperature of 
the fat is 395° F., lower the 
basket of potatoes into it. 
Fry the potatoes for about four 
and one-half minutes or until 
they are a_ golden brown. 
Drain them on crushed paper 
and sprinkle with salt. Garnish 
the potatoes with sprigs of 
parsley and serve at once. 

There are a number of vari- 
ations of French fried potatoes 
which are almost as simple to 
prepare. For shredded pota- 
toes or potato straws, cut the 
potatoes in one-eighth inch 
slices and these in one-eighth 
inch strips. They may be also 
cut into balls or elliptical shapes 
with French vegetable cutters, 
or in cubes, and fried in the 
same way. These may be served 
as a separate dish, or rolled in 
chopped parsley and used as a 
garnish for boiled or baked fish. 
For potato curls, cut the pota- 
toes in one-half inch slices; then 
cut around and around to form 
curls and let stand in cold water 
for thirty minutes. Drain, dry, 
and fry in deep fat at 395° F. 
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REAKFAST nowadays 


has to cover a wide 

range — including and 

lying between the ex- 
tremes of the black coffee and | 








dry toast repast affected by 
madam in these days of “re- \| 
ducing” and the really hearty 

meal required by the school | 
children and the business man. 
The substantial breakfast, al- 
though far from the steak or 
pork chops and potato menu 
which I remember in my child- 
hood, is usually a necessity for 
a part of the family. In cold 
weather there are numberless 












delicious combinations 
that have an appeal 
altogether different 
from the lighter and 
daintier arrangements 
acceptable in summer. 

The cooked cereals 
now seem appetizing, 
and it is frequently 
well to start cold 
weather breakfasts 
with them. Try cooking even the rolled 
oats the night before, making it rather stiff. 
Next morning, thin the mixture with whole 
milk and finish cooking. Tryimixing package 
cereals for a variety, achieving delicious 
and different combinations. A wheat and 
a malt food, and farina and two table- 
spoonfuls of Indian meal, are suggestions. 
Chopped dates, raisins, or other dried 
fruit may be added to the cereal for 
variation. 

Swiss Eggs. To one tablespoonful of 
butter melted in a small skillet, add one- 
half cupful of cream or top milk; when sim- 
mering, slip four eggs in carefully, one at a 
time. Sprinkle with salt, pepper, and a 
dash of cayenne, and when nearly set, with 
two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. When 
cooked as you like them, take up on rounds 


(old-Weather Breakfasts 


By Florence Spring 


Tested in the Depariment of Cookery 


Breakfast Menus 


Orange Juice 
Sausage and Fried Apples 
Popovers 
Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Combined Cereals 
Swiss Eggs on Toast 
Coffee 


Baked Bananas 
Fish Hash Bran Muffins 
Coffee 


Orange Sections 
Oatmeal 
Russian Relish on Toast 
Coffee 


Cinnamon Prunes 
Whole Wheat Cereal 
Ham Toast 
Coffee 


Hot Baked Apples—Cream 
Omelet, Spanish Sauce 
Corn Muflins Coffee 


Stewed Dried Apricots and Dates 
Farina 
Scrambled Potatoes and Eggs 
Toast Coffee 








of hot, buttered toast, 
shake paprika on lib- 


erally, sprinkle with 
minced parsley and 
sweet pepper, and 
pour the cream 
around. 


Omelet with Spanish 
Sauce. There is no 
more delicious omelet 
than one served with 
Spanish sauce. Make a puffy omelet, and 
just before folding, add two or three table- 
spoonfuls of the Spanish sauce. Fold, slip 
on to a hot platter, pour more sauce around, 
garnish with parsley and toast points, and 
serve. This also makes an unsurpassed 
luncheon dish. To make the sauce, chop 
two green peppers and one red, sweet pep- 
per, and one onion. Sauté five minutes, 
stirring, in two tablespoonfuls of butter; 
add one quart of cut-up very ripe or canned 
tomatoes, one tablespoonful of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne, and 
a dash of pepper. Cook, stirring, until 
smooth; thicken slightly with one table- 
spoonful each of flour and butter blended 
together. Two or three chopped mush- 
rooms may be added occasionally for vari- 
ation. Keep this sauce in the ice-box in 
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| season, or can plenty of it for 
winter if you have the materials, 
omitting the butter and flour 
until it is to be used. For other 
variations of omelet, on half of 
it spread a little thick tomato 
minced half a 


sauce; ham; 
dozen cooked oysters quar- 
tered; minced mushrooms 


cooked five minutes in butter; 
or any left-over vegetables 
minced and seasoned. Finely- 





| diced fried potato is also very 
| nice to add. 

| Sausage and Fried Apples. 
| 

} 


Fry the required number of 

small sausages, and in some of 

the fat as many halved, cored, 

unpeeled apples as _ re- 

quired, first dipping them in 

flour to which a little sugar has 

been added. Fry until soft and browned. 

Place on a hot serving dish with two 
small sausages on each half. 

Russian Relish. To two cupfuls of diced, 
cold roast beef add one chopped sweet 
pepper and three-fourths cupful of gravy. 
Heat thoroughly and serve on hot but- 
tered toast garnished with tiny curls of 
bacon. 

Ham Toast. Mince one and one-half cup- 
fuls of left-over ham and moisten to spread 
with about three-fourths cupful of highly- 
seasoned stewed tomato or tomato sauce. 
Make neat sandwiches with white bread; 
dip in a mixture of one egg, one cupful of 
milk, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Sauté them 
quickly in a hot frying-pan with a little 
butter, fat, or oil. Minced sausage may 
be substituted for the ham. 

Scrambled Potatoes and Eggs. Dice 
left-over potatoes and sauté in a little 
butter, fat, or oil. Push them to one side 
of the pan and scramble an egg or two, 
combining them with the potatoes at the 
last minute. 

Fish Hash. To one-half cupful of left- 
over creamed salt or fresh fish, add two 
cupfuls or less of finely-chopped or mashed 
cold potato, a (Continued on page 153) 
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F ONE is going to serve 

salads at all, and who 

of us is not when the 
dish furnishes such a conve- 
nient and esthetic finale for 
the left-over fruit or vege- 
table, one should serve them 
appropriately. Unlike so 
many of the sturdier com- 
ponents of the meal, the 
salad must win the eye be- 
fore it can tempt the palate. 
A salad which is uninviting 
in appearance is so much 
culinary effort lost. 

It was in order that my 
salads might be the medleys 
salads are meant to be, rath- 
er than the unsightly dish 
some salads are, that I in- 
stigated the Salad Shelf. My 
shelf did not spring into 
existence with one order to 
the grocer; it was gathered 
together little by little; in 
fact, I am still adding to it. 
Each one of us, I think, has 
her own repertoire of salads 
to which she is continually 
adding. For this reason 
your shelf will not contain 
exactly the same ingredients 
as mine, but some of the 
suggestions may prove help- 
ful. 

The embryo of my Salad 
Shelf was a group of different 
dressings that I procured 
when I began to realize that 
too constant use of one 
dressing was resulting in the 


salad becoming the wall- 
flower of the meal. Fore- 
most among the original 


occupants of my shelf was a 
bottle in which salad oil and 
vinegarweremixed for French 
dressing, one-half cupful of 
vinegar or lemon juice to one 
cupful of oil, or as taste pre- 
fers. I do not mix the 
seasoning with the founda- 
tion oil and acid, preferring 
to adapt the seasoning to 
the ‘salad. This French 
dressing is best if kept in a 
cool place. 

Because of their constant 
use as seasonings, salt, pep- 
per, sugar, mustard, and 
paprika are included on the 
shelf. Sometimes, to change 
the appearance of a salad, I 
do not add the paprika to the 
dressing, but sprinkle a little 
on the finished salad. Bottles 
of some good brand of both 
mayonnaise and boiled dress 
ing are an important part 
of my salad ingredient col 
lection, Unless the shelf 
is in a cool spot, however, 
these are best kept in the 
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By Elizabeth Shaffer 


Sponsored by the Department of Cookery 
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Fruits, fresh, canned, or dried, molded in gelatine and 


attractively garnished, will tempt both eye and palate 
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With a well-stocked salad shelf the variations which may 
be introduced in the dressings are almost unlimited 


The winter vegetables with their pleasing color and 


crispness offer a happy solution to the salad problem 


“My SALAD Shelf 
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refrigerator. These dress 
ings furnish flavor variation 
from the home-made dress 
ings and are convenient jp 
an emergency when _ the 
supply of home-made dress 
ings is exhausted and there 
is not time to make fresh. 

I plan to make a supply 
of mayonnaise weekly. Kept 
tightly covered in the refrig. 
erator, the mayonnaise as 
well as the boiled salad 
dressing will easily keep a 
week or longer. These 
dressings, like French dress 
ing, I leave unseasoned, 
adding the seasoning to the 
individual amount I am 
using. The sugar and salt 
I usually add when making 
the boiled dressing, although 
if preferred they may be 


added to each individual 
amount with any other 
seasonings that are being 
used. A whipped cream 


dressing may be prepared 
by adding twice as much 
whipped cream as_ boiled 
dressing, although this pro 
portion may be varied to 
suit the individual tast 

My next step, after mak- 
ing my collection of dress- 
ings, was to add such in- 
gredients as would make 
wide variation possible. Salt, 
white pepper, paprika, and 
sugar I already had, as well 
as mustard. My next ad 
dition was a bottle of chili 
This I used princi 
pally in the preparation of 
Russian Dressing, which | 
make by adding to four 
tablespoonfuls of mayon- 
naise two tablespoonfuls of 
chili sauce, two tablespoon- 
fuls of whipped cream, and 
one tablespoonful of 
chopped green pepper. Chili 
sauce also makes a good 
variation for boiled salad 
dressing. It is added in the 
proportion of one part of 
chili sauce to two parts of 
boiled salad dressing. The 
boiled dressing should be 
seasoned rather highly with 
mustard. As an excellent 
variation of French dressing 
for use with a fruit salad can 
be made by beating together 
equal parts of grape juice 
and olive oil, seasoning with 
a little salt, I have included a 
small bottle of grape juice 
on my Salad Shelf. 

If you are fond of Roque- 
fort cheese dressing, you will 
want to keep on hand one 
of the (Continued on page 152) 
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The members of our Insti- 
tute staff became members 
of the coffee testing staff 


The Institute Tests Methods of Preparing It 


OFFEE is a universal drink and 
used to such an extent by the 
American people that Goop 


HovusekEEPING Institute has carried on 
considerable research on the subject of 
coffee making. In doing this, the Institute 
is not recommending the drinking of coffee. 
To drink it or not to drink it is not the 
question here. We are considering merely 
the problem of securing better coffee It 
interesting, however, to find that 
one member of the staff could take no 
part in the testing, being sensitized to 
co.tlee. 

The results of this testing and research 
work indicated that the making of excellent 
cofiee hinges upon following a few simple 
rules. We feel that these general instruc- 
tions will aid the housekeeper materially 
in the production of better coffee. 

1. Buy in the bean and buy in reason- 
ably small quantities. 

2. Keep your coffee in a tight container. 

3. Grind as used. A well-known coffee 
expert and importer says: “The instant 
the structure of the roasted berry is broken 
open by the grinders, the delicate, subtle, 
very volatile, aromatic element is released 
and should immediately be captured in 
the brew. The grinding should precede 
the brewing by a period of minutes only, 
for the highest results. Hours mean dimin 
ished fragrance, days mean deterioration, 
and weeks actual damage and complete 
loss of true character of the coffee.” 

4. Measure carefully—the water 
the coffee The exact 
proportion depends upon the kind 

used and the individual 
taste. At the Institute we used two 
level table spoonfuls of ground cotice 
to one measuring cupful of water 

5. Use the grounds but 
Cotiee once used has no more value 


was 


as well as 


Ol collec 


once. 


in making coffee than ashes in building a 
fire 

6. Serve at once. If you must delay, 
keep the coffee piping hot, but never let 
the finished coffee boil. 

7. Keep the coffee-making appliance 
clean. 

And now for the method of making the 
coffee—the most important factor of all. 
In ascertaining the best methods of making 
coffee, every member of our Institute staff 
became also a member of the coffee testing 
staff, with one exception Without any 
knowledge of the method used in making 
the coffee, each person judged the coffee 
from the standpoint of: (1) odor, (2) clear- 
ness, (3) taste without sugar and cream, 
(4) taste with sugar and cream, or as the 
individual was accustomed to drinking it. 
Of course, in a test of this kind we realize 
that the taste sense of the person making 
the test may sometimes be influenced by 
training or experience, so that those accus- 
tomed to coffee made by one particular 
method will often consider it the best be- 
cause they are accustomed to it. However, 
we feel that in making this test, our testing 
groups varied sufficiently to overcome this. 





This attractive after dinner coffee service is 
shown through the courtesy of Ovington Bros. 


These tests were not made once, but many 
times, and included not only the members 
of our own staff, but groups of visitors who 
were visiting the Institute kitchens whil 

One group was a 
class of college students representing differ 

ent homes and widely different sections of 
this country and other countries. 

Before we compared the 
metheds used in making coffee—boiling, 
pere olating, and drip we tested out all the 
possil le methods of making each type be 
lore deciding on the Percolated 
coffee started with both hot and cold water 
was tested he consensus of opinion was 
for the coffee made with hot water, which 
was allowed to percolate minutes. 
This was used as a standard of comparison 
with the other methods. 

The same method of determining the 
standard lor boiled cotiee was used, and 
the majority of the staff decided in favor 
of the coffee started with cold water, al- 
lowed to boil for three minutes, and then 
left standing on the back of the stove for 
ten minutes. 

In making the drip coffee, both metal 
and non-metal pots were used. The testers 
favored the coffee made in the non-metal 
container. We conferred with a _ well 
known coffee expert who advises that coffee 
be ground to the consistency of powdered 
sugar when using the drip method. The 
preheated by filling 
with boiling water a short time before 
being used. After the coffee grounds 
have been placed in the proper 
compartment, fresh, rapidly boiling 
water in the proper quantity should 
be poured over them and allowed 
to drip through It was interesting 
that the staff favored the 
more rapidly dripped coffee as being 
the more (Continued on page 113) 
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the tests were going on 
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container should be 
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Never was the art 
of deception more 
cleverly practised or 
more richly worded 
than Becky's 


campa ign to save— 


in 


HE Bella, in 
among those 
stately edifices of 
white stone and 
tapestry brick, suggested 
a little old relative from 
up-State at a fashionable 
reception. The Bella was 
broad and low — only 
seven stories where the 
avenue allowed fourteen; 
it was red brick above 
and red sandstone be- 
low, with a couple of 
allegorical figures, half- 
griffin and half-lady, 
guarding the entrance. 

The Harcourt, to the 
north, opened iron-grilled 
glass doors on a black 
and white marble hall 
attended always by three 
large men in livery and served by four 
gliding elevators. The Bella let you 
open its highly-grained yellow-brown 
doors yourself. Its one elevator started 
off with a lateral shake and went nosing 
up the shaft in an exploring fashion, as if 
none too sure of the way. Daniel in his 
rickety den took Miss Marvin up and 
waited while she got her rubbers, 
brought her down and soothed the 
raging telephone, went up to get the 
Shepard nurse and baby, helped the 
baby carriage out to the sidewalk, 
waved by-by to Tottie, went back to 
answer the telephone, took Mrs. Hall 
up with the cautious slowness she de- 
manded, hurried down with Mr. Terry, 
stepped out for a pint of milk for Mrs. Van 
Dusen, paid a C. O. D. for Mrs. Alden, 
answered the telephone—Daniel with his 
mellow, black courtesy had been doing that 
for thirty-three years. Most of the tenants 
had been there nearly as long. The 
Shepards, dating back only eight years, 
were still newcomers. 

The Bella’s rooms were all outside, 
broad, generous, hospitable. A church to 
the south and a bank to the west left them 
drenched with sun. They had fireplaces 
and inside blinds and deep window-sills 
for plants, and the tenants lined the walls 
with books as though they could count on 
dying there. Property values went up and 
up, the yearly rents in the Harcourt were 
more than the entire capital of some of the 
Bella’s tenants, investors with millions at 
their command hovered hungrily about the 
red sandstone griffins that guarded the 


most desirable corner of all that desirable 
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Becky stood on the hearth-rug, facing the tenants with a terrier 
quiver of excitement. “It’s that real-estate nephew of Miss Tappan 


” 


who’s been our enemy, 


neighborhood; the landlord had given up 
papering and painting as though it were no 
longer worth while; and still the tenants 
basked serenely in their sun and firelight, 
and put on fresh paint with their own 
hands, and only smiled at the sale clause 
in their leases. When envious friends 
warned, “You'll be torn down!” they al- 
ways answered, “But there are the three 
Miss Tappans!”’ 

The three Miss Tappans owned what 
investors called the key house to the loca- 
tion, first of the brownstone row on the 
side street, without which the Bella’s cor- 
ner could not rise to its full height. The 
Miss Tappans had lived in that house all 
of fifty years, and they intended to go on 
living there. They were weekly offered 
such sums as would once have bought the 
whole city; they answered patiently that 
they had no need of money, that they 
loved their home and would not sell. And 


she began, “but I’ve outwitted him” 


so the Bella tenants leaned out of the win- 
dows to bless them as they ambled by in 
their three long fur coats, and drank mer- 
rily to their good health at every New Year. 
The Miss Tappans knew nothing of this. 
They had stained glass in the side that was 
turned to the Bella’s frowsy rear, and they 
never considered what would happen to 
the Bella if they let their home go. 

And then, one dark winter day, all this 
security and happiness came to a sharp 
end. Miss Simon, the hair-dresser, carry- 
ing to the Miss Tappans some promised 
structure of curls and canvas, found that 
all three were down with influenza, gravely 
ill. She told the news to Daniel, who was 
at the corner posting letters, and so it went 
‘sweeping through the Bella by way of the 
elevator shaft. 

“Yes’m, I regret to say that the ladies 
are all extremely ill,”’ Daniel repeated over 
and over. “Yes’m, it would be very hard 
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on us all—but modern science can do won- 
ders. Yes’m, I will keep you informed of 
their progress—toward recovery, I hope.” 

Daniel was described by Mrs. Hall as 
“a regular Chesterton.” 

A week saw two funerals from the Tap- 
pan door. The Bella’s tenants watched 
them from behind the curtains with heavy 
eyes. Miss Sally Tappan, the oldest and 
apparently the frailest, recovered. A 
month later she was ambling weakly past 
alone in her long fur coat, or leaning on the 
arm of a beloved nephew, looking shrunken 
and dazed. 

“She will never stay on in that house by 
herself,” Mrs. Alden said, turning from the 
window for a sorrowful look about the 
comfortable old room. 

Compared to such modern city rooms 
as they could afford, it was vast. Its 
proportions were gracious. It had a mellow 
atmosphere of home. 







“Tt will be October first for us,” Becky 
assented from the hearth-rug, where she 
basked in the glow of hickory logs. “Well, 
we’re anachronisms here, mother. We're 
parasites. The city has outgrown us, and 
we stick on by special privilege.” 

“Considering that you were born here, 
I should think you would have more 
sentiment about it,” Mrs. Alden said 
offendedly. 

She blamed this side of her daughter en- 
tirely on four years of college, and was 
privately warning Mrs. Shepard not to let 
Tottie go. 

Becky sat up to consider whether or not 
she had sentiment. “Well, I’ve got some- 
thing better,’ she concluded, “and that 
is a grim determination to hang on to all 
the special privilege I can get.” 

“You can’t ‘hang on’ to the Bella if Miss 
Tappan sells,’ Mrs. Aiden disposed of 
that. 

Miss Marvin called just then to return a 
borrowed book, and Mr. Terry dropped in, 
as he had every Sunday since his wife’s 
death, and then Mrs. Hall to say that she 
wouldn’t be found dead in any apartment 
she could afford to live in, and presently 
Mrs. Van Dusen, who could tell four 


flights away when tea 
was being served. 
They looked about 
sighingly when they 
were settled before the 
fire. Mrs. Alden’s 
furnishings and drap- 
eries and her bloom- 
ing plants shed a vi- 
carious elegance on 
them all, just as her 
toilets and _ taxicabs 
gave a dash of impor- 
tance to the Bella’s 
entrance. Their un- 
failing tribute made 
a rich background for 
her daily life. 

“When you think of 
wiping out a home 
like this for fourteen 
stories of little chicken- 

coop rooms and a 
fy styAsh front door!” 
“$7 *‘ Mrs. Hall voiced the 
/ general feeling. 

“Don’t you think, 
if we explained to the 
landlord how much 
these dear homes mean 
to us all—” Mrs. Van 
Dusen began with her 
trembling earnestness. 


“My Lord — he’d 
only double the rent 
on us,” Mrs. Hall 
declared. 

Mr. Terry, tilted 


back in his chair, sent 
a lawyer’s veiled 
glance at Miss Mar- 
vin; an educator’s con- 
trolled quiver at the 
base of her fine nose 
responded. Their 
neighbors were a 
shared joy that never 
palled. 

“If Miss Tappan sells, it will be because 
she’s lonely,” he said. “Couldn’t we do 
something to mitigate that loneliness?” 
And his eyes rested consideringly on Becky. 

“The boy who saved the dike,’ Becky 
returned. “If it was the nephew who was 
lonely, ’'d know better how to go about 
it.” 

That made them laugh. They had seen 
Tommy Tappan bounding up his aunts’ 
front steps for more than twenty years, and 
felt a kindliness for his male energy. 

“T saw him coming out of church with 
her this morning, and they went to look at 
an apartment together,” Mrs. Alden sighed. 
“They first. stared up at the outside and 
then went in.” 

That was dire news, and they fell silent, 
facing what the change would mean. Mr. 
Terry in this atmosphere was supreme 
authority for all public questions and pri- 
vate decisions, just as Miss Marvin was in 
the realm of culture and education; yet in 
a strange world he might seem to be only 
a middle-aged lawyer of no especial dis- 
tinction, with a plain daughter, and she 
nothing more than a spinster school- 
teacher with an aged mother. Among 
strangers who did not know her character 
and kindness Mrs. Hall’s lack of early ad- 
vantages would keep her shut out. Mrs. 
Alden could never again hope to have an 
address that sounded so well in shops. 
Little Mrs. Shepard would have to confess 
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to five children, and landlords might not 
realize what perfect darlings hers were. 
Mrs. Van Dusen must leave her church, 
after forty years in one pew. And the 
ground-floor shops, where they had traded 
all these years, would be scattered to the 
four winds. 

“Tt’ll be like when you kick over a 
stone,” Mrs. Hall said dejectedly. “All 
the little critters runnin’ in every direction 
with their bundles and babies. Makes you 
sick!” 

“Why don’t I start something?” Becky 
offered. “I could get a pull with the old 
lady.” 

She would not explain the nature of her 
pull. How could she tell them that after 
passing Tommy Tappan on the street 
ever since they were in baby carriages 
and without a sign of recog- 
nition on either side, she had 


The Key House 


for collars and cuffs,” Becky ventured. 

“Well, you know, we considered it,” 
Miss Tappan said earnestly. “‘And we de- 
cided that they were handsomer all black. 
But that is very interesting, that you 
thought of it, too. It is like neighbors. 
Only in a city one doesn’t have neighbors.” 
And again the shadow fell. 

“We do in our place,” Becky said, and 
launched into a lyric description of life in 
the Bella, the friendliness of its interre- 
lations, the breadth and graciousness of its 
rooms, the ambassadorial dignity com- 
bined with motherly sweetness that was 
Daniel. If the Bella had to come down, 
Miss Tappan should at least know what 
she destroyed. 

She listened with simple interest, and 
rose reluctantly. Her dear nephew was 


demure passing, with joyous reminiscences 
of specific times and events; no reference, 
of course, to gazing up at windows, but 
a latent glimmer for it, nevertheless, 
Tommy, however, had a different con- 
ception of what would be fun; he bowed 
gravely, without a sign of recognition, 
He even put on an air of slight disapproval, 
as though girls were nothing to him, or 
he did not like short hair. 

“All right—I can play it that way, too,” 
was Becky’s secret response. 

She even went to the length of asking 
if his name was Tappan, too—a piece of 
effrontery that should have broken him 
down into helpless laughter, but his 
control was equal to any strain. He 
assured her that it was and then turned 
back to his aunt. 

“I’ve got a fine apartment 
to show you, Aunt Sally,” he 





twice of late seen him stand- 
ing below gazing dreamily up 
toward her windows? Becky, 
hidden by the curtains, had 
smiled —a__ schoolboy grin. 
Becky’s ideal just then was to 
be hard as nails, tough as 
leather, keen as mustard, and 
keep her muscles fit. 

“Now, Becky!’’ worried her 
mother, but Mr. Terry en- 
couraged her. 

A few days later an unusual 
telephone message came for 
Becky: 

“Tell Miss Alden that Miss | 
Simon can take her now.” 

Mrs. Alden repeated it with 
wonder, for Becky’s thick, 
short hair curled by the grace 
of God, and her nails were 
taken care of in much the same 
fashion, but Becky had flown. 

Miss Simon, who had the 
Bella’s corner shop, looked out 
from a curtained recess to smile 
knowingly. 

“Violet can do your nails, 
Miss Alden, while I finish with 
Miss Tappan,” she said. 

It was almost an introduc- 
tion, the way she pronounced the two 
names. When Miss Tappan came out, 
a wan figure in her dense black, Miss 
Simon pushed it further: 

“Miss Alden has lived next door to you 
all her life—born right here in the Bella. 
What d’you know about that!” 

Becky’s terrier smile, all knowingness 
and good-will, was a frank invitation. 
Miss Tappan paused by the little table. 

“Strange that I have never seen you,” 
she said listlessly. 

“You did once,” Becky admitted. “I 
roller-skated plump into you. I was scared. 
That was twelve years ago, but I can 
remember now the way your fur coat felt on 
my face.” 

“Twelve years—that must have been 
my Alaska seal,” Miss Tappan said in- 
terestedly, and sat down. 

Becky fastened on the clue. “It was the 
one before the mink wrap with tails.” 

“Ves!” Miss Tappan quite glowed. 
“And we had sealskin toques —of course, 
you wouldn’t remember—” 

“With bunches of violets!” 

“Ves!” They laughed excitedly. 

“And when you got the Hudson seal, 
we wondered why you didn’t use the mink 





Christmas is gone! 
Who see 

The burning tree— 
Think, for a moment solemn in the firelight, 
How great your blessings be! 


A (arol 
cAFTER Christmas 


By Louise Taylor Davis 


Cast on the fire the wreath of withered holly, 
And so 

The mistletoe; 

Up the great chimney, where Saint Nick descended, 
Now let the smoke-drift go. 


Strip from the tree the trinkets and the tapers; 
And now 

Each barren bough 

Give to the blaze that, leaping, shall consume it, 
And no least twig allow. 


Ye little, iaughing children, 


Send up, like smoke from bough and wreath and berry, 
Your thanks to God, who made your Christmas merry! 


coming to dinner, and she was going te put 
on a new gown, which always took a little 
time. Becky withdrew an unfinished hand 
to accompany her, and Miss Simon, look- 
ing after them, smiled with one eve. 

“Miss Doane has made our dresses for 
thirty years, and we think she does so very 
well by us,’’ Miss Tappan was saying. ‘So 
willing about any little readjustment. Did 
you happen to notice the silk crépe I wore 
in the spring?” 

“Dark blue?” Becky hazarded. 

‘No; that was Minnie’s. Mine was the 
brown.”’ Miss Tappan’s voice quite glowed. 
“} wonder if you would come in and see 
what you think of this new one? I want to 
be conservative and yet not dowdy. I 
have always had my sisters to consult.” 
And her eves filled. 

So they went up the Tappan steps to- 
gether, into the quiet, dim house, past 
handsome rooms that looked dead and laid 
out, and they were still absorbed in Miss 
Tappan’s new black when the nephew was 
announced. Becky’s heart gave a mighty 
skip for the fun of at last meeting Tommy 
Tappan. 

She had foreseen them as meeting with 
a burst of laughter for all the years of 





said with enthusiasm. He had 
a nice, sunny way with her and 
a hand on her shoulder. “You'll 
like it.” 

Becky, forgetting the joyous 
duel, sprang into action. “Oh, 
but Miss Tappan wouldn’t give 
up this ripping house for an 
apartment!” she exclaimed. 

Miss Tappan looked troubled, 
“The house is too big for me,” 
she admitted. “And yet, in an 
apartment—I should dislike all 
those men in livery between me 
and the street. I really think 
they would sometimes keep me 
from going out.” 

“And the everlasting worry 
about tipping them,” Becky 
rushed on. ‘And whether to 
say good-morning or to treat 
‘em like furniture. You'd be 
always trying to skin past look- 
ing at your watch or reading a 
letter or something. You'd 
hate it.” 

“But my aunt is very lonely 
here,” Tommy Tappan cut in, 
and, meeting his eyes, Becky 
was shocked to find them hard, 
hostile. “It is silly for her to 
keep up a big house when she could have 
every-comfort—” 

“Your home’s more 
Becky told him hotly. 
mother. She may give you some trouble, 
but you don’t swap her for—for an 
incubator!” 

“Rot!” His frown was as overbearing 
as his voice. The very way he stood was 
bullying. ‘Here she has to fuss about a 
furnace man and getting in coal and send- 
ing for the plumber all the time and walk- 
ing up and down stairs—” 

“Good for her—keeps her 
Becky interrupted, and they 
glared, she and Tommy Tappan. 

“Well, it is very interesting to hear both 
sides,’’ Miss Tappan assured them, ‘Miss 
Alden must stay and have dinner with 
us, Tommy. Your mother won’t object, 
dear?” 

Becky let the maid telephone to her 
mother; she did not dare leave the field for 
one moment. A bleak disappointment was 
putting venom into her fighting strength. 
The famous adventure of meeting Tommy 
Tappan had fallen very flat. And the 
stupid evidently had not realized that the 
windows he mooned up at would come 





than comfort,” 
“It’s like your 


limber,” 
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Miss Tappan and Becky were both on the floor, potting bulb 
Miss Tappan greeted him. “Orange trees and everything!” 


down within three months if Miss Tappan 
sold her house. Staying in a perfectly good 
home was no hardship for an aunt. He 
was too silly, harping on her loneliness and 
so making it worse. 


“You can be just as lonely in an apart- 


ment—so far away from the street,’’ she 
declared. “It’s sort of human to look out 
of the window and see a dog chase a cat or 
some one you know go by. Up there in 
the air—’ , 

“You can see out over the park in this 


new apartment. I want to show you.” 


Tommy gave an effect of turning his back 
on Becky. “Every room outside and 
oodles of sun.” 

“And somebody playing the piano over 
your head when you want to sleep,” Becky 
threw in. “A house like this is so blamed 
dignified! Don’t you let him persuade 
you, Miss Tappan.” 

Tommy looked as if he could strike her. 
They were like two terriers pulling at a 
bone. He pointedly dropped the sub- 
ject, but in that atmosphere no topic was 
safe. Becky’s curls fairly bristled, and the 





s. “We're going to have a conservatory, Tommy,” 
Tommy looked gravely at her for an explanation 


more he tried to frown and shoulder her 
down. the clearer she made it that he 
couldn’t. By dessert he had retreated into 
patient endurance that she 
called sulks. And this was meeting Tommy 
Tappan! 

Becky would have gone home after 
dinner if Tommy had not made a palpable 
move to see her alone. That was more 
like it. She gravely assented to his desire 
to show her the library, a large room con 
taining many rich, dark, painty oil paint- 
ings and a modest Continued on page 148) 
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HERE has the money gone? At 
this time of the year, when one is 


reviewing the past year and 
formulating plans for the new one, this 
question forces itself into one’s conscious- 
ness, where it usually persists, because but 
few people can answer it. Because of the 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the results 
of the year’s management of family and 
personal finance, many people are fired 
with a desire to systematize their finances. 
This resolution takes firmer root and ever 
more definite shape when one looks more 
closely and the realization dawns that 
January first will surely bring both 
Christmas bills and tax statements, and 
possibly a notice of a life insurance pre- 
mium. Sad to relate, comparatively few 
carry out their resolution, and the next 
time seasonal bills crowd in, they again 
find themselves in a tight place. 

The word “budget” is a much misunder- 
stood, and consequently a much abused 
word, especially as applied to personal and 
family finance. There seems to be a strange 
feeling afloat that there is concealed some- 
where one budget which would cure all 
financial ills if one could but lay hands 
upon it. Would that there were such a 
remedy! Unfortunately, there is no panacea 
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Katharine A. Fisher, 





Harnessing the DOLLAR 


By Sarah J. MacLeod, Director of the Home Economics Bureau, 


Society of Savings, Cleveland, Ohio 


which can be applied in all cases and 
bring order out of financial chaos. A 
budget is an individual affair and must be 
made by and for the individual or family 
to suit the particular needs of the case 
and to allow for at least some personal 
idiosyncrasies. 

Standard budgets are published by 
various organizations. These bear the 
same relation to the individual as a ready- 
made garment does. If a person is abso- 
lutely standard and average, the budget 
fits, just as the ready-made garment fits 
the person fortunate enough to possess a 
perfect figure, but one does not discard a 
garment because it does not fit perfectly, 
for one knows that under the deft fingers 
of the fitter the garment can be adjusted 
to the peculiarities of the individual. 
More people, however, conform to physical 
standards than to financial standards, so 
that ready-made budgets fit fewer people 
than do ready-made clothes. Nevertheless, 
standard budgets can be adjusted to suit 
the financial peculiarities of the individual. 

During the last ten years living costs 
have changed greatly, reaching their peak 
in June, 1920, when they stood 116 percent 
above the 1913 index figure, and at the 
present time hovering about 70 percent 
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above the 1913 index figure. With these 
fluctuations in prices and without a corre- 
sponding increase in salaries, it is little 
wonder that people have groped around 
seeking some sort of budget which would 
help them make necessary adjustments. 
The size of the income and the standard 
of living are two factors which must be 
considered in making a budget. The size 
of the income is important, as it does limit 
definitely what can be done, and one must 
admit that a family on an income of $1800 
can not expect to do the same things as 
the family with a salary of $3000. Size of 
income must be faced, but the standard of 
living seems to play a bigger part in plan- 
ning expenditures than the actual income 
does. Education, training, environment, 
occupation, ideas, and ideals all help to 
make one’s standard of living. All these 
must be weighed and adjustments made so 
that the standard of living and the size of 
the income coincide. A young lawyer and 
a mechanic, each earning $2500, are alike 
in just one respect—salary—but it is true 
that if each does not set for himself and his 
family a reasonable standard of living, 
each may head in the wrong direction and 
land upon the rocks financially, although 
the courses taken will undoubtedly diverge 
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greatly. Unless one consciously sets a 
standard, there is great danger of over- 
stepping the limits of safety. : 

The salaried person has a comparatively 
easy time in so far as the mechanics of 
budgeting are concerned—he, at least, 
knows his income and can plan accordingly. 
One of the most frequent complaints is of 
this type: 

“TI know I'd get 


Harnessing the Dollar 


in the miscellaneous column were tobacco, 
candy, a bicycle seat, neckties, carfare, 
movies, and toilet preparations. 

At every turn one sees saving slogans 
suggesting various percentages for saving. 
The most common is, perhaps, ten percent. 
It is not possible to make a rigid assertion 
as to the percent that should be saved, as 





farther on a_ straight 
salary of $250 a month 
than on this commission eee, 
plan where I make_ 
$1000 one month and 
maybe $100 the next 
month. How can I 
make any plans? A 
budget is out of the 
question, but still I’ve 
got to do something.” 

The irregular in- 
come, whether that of a 
salesman, a farmer, a : 
doctor, or any business dies 











man, is cumbersome to 
regulate, but such in- 
comes have been and can be systematized. 
The first step is to estimate the minimum 
yearly income, make a budget accord- 
ingly, and then make every instalment of 
the income, whether large or small, carry 
its share of every expense. 

A budget, then, is nothing but a plan 
for the use of the income. An adequate 
budget must provide for a permanent 
savings account, for a reserve fund to cover 
both fixed and emergency expenses, and a 
fund for the current expenses. A _ plan 
which does not allow for all of these should 
be scrutinized carefully, for the chances 
are that it is unsound. The novice in 
budgeting frequently fails to provide for 
the numerous small expenses which make 
an alarming total but which individually 
seem insignificant. On moderate incomes 
it is the ten-cent and not the ten-dollar 
expenditure which causes the trouble. 
One thinks twice before parting with ten 
dollars, but one “flips a dime’ without 
even a thought. In making a budget, 
every expense must be provided for, or 
the budget will not work. 

The following has been found a satis- 
factory classification for household ex- 
penditures: Savings, including savings 
accounts, life insurance, and investments; 
Food, covering all the meals outside the 
home as well as the food prepared at 
home; Shelter, covering either rent or the 
taxes, insurance, payments, interest, and 
upkeep of a home that is owned; Operating 
expenses, including fuel, light, telephone, 
household supplies, and service; Clothing; 
and Advancement, which includes benevo- 
lences, reading matter, education, travel 
and vacation, amusements and entertain- 
ment, health, club dues, personal taxes, 
gifts, furniture, automobile, and personal 
expenses. This classification embraces all 
the expenses of the average family, but 
even this listing should be studied care- 
fully and, if necessary, enlarged to include 
any special expenditures. In all cases, it 
1s wise to allow no loophole for “miscel- 
laneous expenses,” for if that item is per- 
mitted in either the budget or expense 
record, it is used extensively. One finds 
there everything which one is too lazy to 
classify, as well as those expenditures which 
one does not want to acknowledge. In one 
account record, some of the items identified 


| Phere HAS 
the Money Gone?” 


To be able to answer this 
question for your spending 
during 1925, sit down and 
make a budget. Bring in 
the whole family to help 
you plan it. You will make 
a better budget for 1926 if 
this 1925 


budget by keeping accounts. 


you live up to 





Miss MacLeod tells you how 
and why todoboth. Sheisa_ | 
pioneer in family budgeting 
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possible in the spring, or the young woman 
saving for her trousseau—all make their 
sacrifices with better grace ‘and more will- 
ingness because of the great desirability 
of the objective. Authorities are pretty 
well agreed that on incomes of two thou- 
sand dollars and under, the first aim in 
saving should be a savings account equal 
to the year’s income. Such an account 
gives a feeling of security which in turn 
gives the poise and confidence that make 
one a better producer. 

All savings are a protection, so life in- 
surance is rightly classed when put under 
the savings item. Both the amount and 
kind of life insurance that should be carried 
depends upon the responsibilities of the 
individual, but a minimum standard for a 
man with dependents is life insurance 
policies equal in value to twice the yearly 
income. A sound savings schedule pro- 
vides for both a growing savings account 
and adequate life insurance. After these 
are established, other investments can be 
considered, but before starting on an in- 
vestment program, one should consult his 
banker so that he can have some assurance 
that the money, which he has worked hard 
to earn and has made sacrifices to save, 
will be turned into productive channels. 
Consult your banker, and investigate be- 
fore you invest, are two good rules to 
follow before putting any savings in any 
investment. 

Procuring the right kind of home at a 
safe figure is one of the hardest tasks at 
the present time in growing communities 
and industrial cities. Twenty-five percent 
is the maximum that can safely be allowed 
for rent, but twenty percent is a much more 
comfortable amount. Paying maximum 
rent means that all other items of the bud- 
get must be pared, and although every one 
agrees that an attractive home is a valuable 
asset, there is a limit to the sacrifices one 
should make to obtain it. It is well to re- 
member that the family who spends too 
much on the home for the sake of appear- 
ances is like the grocer 
who puts all his goods 
in the window and 
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seonwany leaves nothing on his 
shelves for his cus- 
tomers. 

Home ownership is a 
desirable aim. Figures 
are frequently pro- 
duced to show that 
owning one’s home does 
not give a good financial 
return on the money in- 
vested, but no argu- 
ments can be produced 
to show that owning a 
home does not prove 
invaluable in producing 
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many factors must be considered in arrang- 
ing a savings program. Saving, as saving, 
is attractive to but few people, for the im- 
mediate desires of the present seem so 
much more alluring than anything the dis- 
tant future can hold. Rather than follow- 
ing some blind rule laid down by another, 
a better plan is to make one’s own savings 
plan and choose a definite objective, so 
that one knows for what purpose present 
sacrifices are made. The small boy saving 
pennies, nickels, and dimes for a bicycle, 
the young man denying himself today for 
the sake of the automobile he hopes will be 


thrifty people and a 
good community. Be- 
cause the desire for an attractive home of 
one’s own is so deeply rooted, attempts are 
often made both to purchase a home before 
the stage is properly set financially, and to 
acquire a better home than can be afforded. 
Before buying a home there should be 
enough cash saved so that a substantial 
down payment can be made, otherwise the 
carrying charges are so great that there 
can be little squeezed out for reducing the 
mortgages. The cost of transferring and 
recording property, the interest on the 
mortgage or mortgages, taxes, fire insur- 
ance, upkeep, and (Continued on page 151) 





material 


This series of illustrations shows the use of potas- 
sium permanganate and oxalic acid. The stained 
should be placed over a bowl and 
each chemical applied with a separate dropper 


The potassium permanganate is applied first. It is 
permitted to stand for about five minutes, or until 
it starts to turn brown, and is then followed by 
clear water before applying the next chemical 





P “HE inspiration for this article came 
from the rare old bedspread illus- 
trated on this page. This precious 

piece of homespun, almost a century old, 

was brought to us by a tearful housekeeper. 

She had carefully packed it away with 

bags of camphor and powdered cinnamon 

to preserve it against moths and was 
nearly distracted when, on taking it out 
again, she found it practically covered with 
large brown patches which appeared to be 
cinnamon stains. It was a sorry sight, but 
to the Institute it presented an extremely 
interesting problem, both because of the 
value of the bedspread and 
because of the unusual type of 
stain. With the owner’s eager 
permission we experimented 
with it. We started with the 
milder reagents and patiently 
worked until we were able to 
produce effective results with 
potassium permanganate and 
oxalic acid. To our great 
satisfaction and the owner’s 
delight we returned the spread 
to her without a single stain. 

The problem of removing 

a stain is not always a simple 

one. Rule-of-thumb methods 

are not safe. We can not, 
therefore, hope to cover this 
subject satisfactorily in one 
article. We are giving here 
some information about those 
chemicals recommended for 
stain removal, with general 
directions for using them. In 
our second article in the Feb- 
ruary issue we shall present 
specific directions for remov- 





ing the typical household : 
a: ri... ventive. 
stains. These have been 
evolved after long and care- 
ful investigation in our laboratories. 


To remove stains successfully. one must 
have the patience of a chemist, for we are 
chemists when working upon stains. Like 
true chemists, we must also be willing to 
experiment, as each stain is largely an 
individual problem. We can not expect 
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simply to apply a stain remover and have 
the stain disappear at once. Any chemical 
strong enough for such immediate and 
heroic action may produce a hole in the 
material just as quickly. Successful stain 
removal leaves the . fabric uninjured. 
There are really very few chemicals used 
in stain removal, but the methods for 
using these deserve careful study. Manip- 
ulation is most important. It largely de- 
termines the final result. Apply the stain 
removers only in the strength given in our 
directions, and be prepared to make a 
second and third application. With some 





This century-old spread was brought to the Institute apparently 
hopelessly stained with powdered cinnamon used as a moth pre- 
Our success in removing the stains prompted this article 


stains many applications are necessary 
before the stain finally disappears. 

In applying any stain remover, it is 
better to cover only a small section of the 
fabric at a time. If there is a group 
of small stains, work on only one or two 
of these at first; if the stain is large, work 
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How to Remove 


The First of "Two Articles 
Advice 





on an _l mportant 


on one part of it and clear this up well 
before proceeding to the next part. 

We advocate two general methods of 
work: One is to spread the stained, area 
over a bowl. Apply the reagent with a 
glass dropper, using just enough to cover 
the stain. Let this stand as directed, then 
pour a generous amount of clear, warm 
water through the fabric to rinse thoroughly 
the chemical used. The second is to place 
a thick, soft, old towel just under the stain 
to act as an absorbent, first, for the stain 
itself as it may be dissolved out by the 
reagent, and, second, for the reagent in 
order that it may not spread 
over the fabric. ‘In this second 
method, as in the first, use 
just enough reagent to cover 
the stain and depend more 
on several applications for 
good results. Work carefully. 
Avoid spilling any chemicals 
on the table or letting the gar- 
ment brush over the top of the 
bottle holding the chemical or 
over the inverted stopper. 

Before attempting to re- 
move any stain, three things 
should be considered: the 
origin of the stain, the kind 
and color of the fabric stained, 
and the stain remover or 
reagent which will be most 
effective and safe to apply 
With our present combina- 
tions of colors and finishes it 
is not always possible to tell 
just what effect any one 
reagent will have unless we 
first experiment a bit. If in 
doubt, make a test upon 4 
sample or upon some unex- 
posed part of the garment be- 
fore beginning upon the stain. 

Silks, especially colored ones, have been 
our greatest problems. A _ pale green 
taffeta dress having the front panel badly 
stained with fruit punch responded to 4 
careful treatment with cold water, but 
carbon tetrachloride used on a grease spot 
near the hem left a ring that was very har 
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to remove. On the other hand, a navy 
silk dress was treated carefully with cold 
water. The color came out quickly, and 
nothing would repair the damage. 

We have mentioned the formation of 
rings. This may prove your greatest 
difficulty. The soft towel used under the 
stain as an absorbent pad helps greatly 
by absorbing excess chemical and dirt 
from the stain. Straight light strokes, 
beginning in the area around the stain and 
working toward the center, will usually 
prevent a possible ring formation. How- 
ever, on such fabrics as very thin crépe or 
chiffon, even light rubbing should be 
avoided. For these, pat the stain with 
a cloth moistened with the reagent and 
mop this up with a dry cloth. The use 
of a dry cloth after each application 
of the stain remover to any fabric is 
recommended. 

For stain removal, we have found the 
following chemicals sufficient: Javelle 
water, potassium permanganate, oxalic 
acid, carbon tetrachloride, acetic acid, 
ammonia, and kerosene. The equipment 
issimple. A pint enameled or earthenware 
bowl, three or four long glass droppers, a 
measuring cup, preferably glass, and a soft 
old towel as an absorbent pad are sufficient. 
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In Which the Institute Offers 
Phase of Home Laundry Work 


must be 


The reagents should be kept in bottles 
having glass stoppers. Ordinary corks are 
unsatisfactory because they deteriorate. 
To prevent glass stoppers from sticking 
in the bottles, apply a slight film of vaseline 
to the stopper. Every bottle should be 
clearly labeled, and it is wise to keep them 
all out of the reach of children. We 
strongly recommend that the above 
materials and equipment be kept on hand 
ready for use. 

Some important facts concerning each 
chemical, with general directions for its 
use, will be found helpful before consider- 
ing specific stains. 

Javelle water is a bleach which may be 
purchased at a drug store, but is much less 
expensive if made at home. It is prepared 
as follows: Put one pound of washing 
soda crystals into an enameled utensil and 
pour one quart of boiling water over them. 
In another enameled utensil or earthenware 
bowl mix one-half pound of chloride of 
lime and two quarts of cold water. Then 


combine the two solutions and permit the 
mixture to stand several hours to settle. 
The clear liquid should be poured off, or 
better still, it should be strained through 
two or three thicknesses of cheese-cloth, 
then bottled in dark-colored bottles and 






Oxalic acid is then applied to remove the color left 
by the potassium permanganate. Any color which 
spreads may be cleared up later. 
small area before proceeding to the next one 


Then give a final thorough rinse with clear water. 
This is very important; every bit of the chemical 
removed. 
ess until the stain has completely disappeared 


Finish one 


Repeat the entire proc- 


corked. Do not 


kept 
alarmed if the solution should acquire a 
pink tinge, for its effectiveness will not 
in the least be reduced. 

Javelle water can be used only on white 


tightly become 


cotton or linen. It will remove color and 
will injure woolen or silk fabrics. If used 
as a bleach for yellowed garments, it 
should be diluted, using one cupful of 
Javelle to a tubful, or about ten gallons 
of water. The bleaching may be accom- 
plished in connection with the regular 
washing, or the garment may be permitted 
to soak in this solution for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The garment should then be 
rinsed thoroughly in several waters. For 
removing stains, a more concentrated 
solution must be used. If applying it 
with a glass dropper to small areas, use 
full strength. A proportion of one cupful 
of Javelle to one quart of warm water is 
not too strong for submerging large stained 
areas such as mildew produces. A small 
amount of acetic acid in one of the rinse 
waters will help to neutralize the alkalinity 
of the Javelle water 

Carbon tetrachloride is a solvent for fats 
and oils. It is non-inflammable and non- 
explosive and, therefore, very safe to use. 
It is volatile and (Continued on page 137) 


Look 


article on 


for our next 
stain re- 
moval in the Febru- 
ary issue. [t will give 
specific directions for 
removing the typical 
household stains 
and should be 
used as a supple- 
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ment to this article, 
which gives 


only 


directions 
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Should A Boy Run Wild? 


Read this answer by one of the greatest exemplars 


of obedience to law that America has ever known 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, 


HE chief thing to teach a child is 
obedience. A child is not deficient 
in psychological knowledge, though 
he does not know the meaning of 
“‘psychological.”” The moment he is taught 
to obey, that moment he is taught there 
is a higher authority than his own will or 
desire. “Running wild” is following his 
own desire. Obedience is showing a re 
spect for a higher authority. All civilized 
nations, and most uncivilized nations, be 
lieve ina God. They also believe that 
there is a life after death. They also + 
learn by experience, if not by teach 
ing, that obedience to authority isthe |} 
fundamental environment of exis-_ | 
tence. Religion, which is nothing if 
not a teacher of obedience, becomes 
a prime factor in the bringing up of 
children. 

There is a growing indifference in | 
this country in regard to teaching this | 
fundamental. Boys—and girls, too, | 
for that matter—are allowed to run 
wild and follow their own desires as to 
play, diet, and conduct. I am now in 
my eighty-first year. For seventy-five 
years I have been actively at work. 
Before I was five, I helped with the 
little activities of the domestic service. 
My father and mother were devoted 
Christians. My father asked the bless 
ing of Heaven at every meal. When 
the work of the day was done and bed- | 
time came, we gathered around the 
fireplace in winter. We each took part 
in reading a chapter from the New 
Testament. Then we all kneeled 
down, and father made the evening 
prayer. The younger children, and I 
was next to the youngest, went to bed 
with perfect confidence that the dawn 
would awaken us safe and happy. The 
memory of these prayers are the most de- 
lightful of all my recollections of childhood. 

There is a well-organized and, in some 
respects, praiseworthy effort made to keep 
children from learning to work. That is 
not quite a fair statement. The effort to 
put into the Constitution authority to 
regulate child labor is for the purpose of 
preventing children under a certain age 
being hired out by their parents to a gainful 
employment. In other words, the effort to 
regulate child labor is not in its essence an 
attempt to prevent children from learning 
to work, but to prevent them from being 
taken out of school and put to work for 
gain. If an attempt were made to prevent 
children doing any kind of work under a 
specified age, say eighteen, it would merit 
the opposition of every person interested 
in child welfare. Children must have some- 
thing to do. Study and play are their chief 
occupations, but in doing this they must 


learn to work, and hence they must be 
84 


taught there is a higher authority and that 
obedience to this higher authority is a 
necessary element in their education. To 
them, their parents and teachers are the 
first beings endowed with this higher au 
thority, but soon they. will learn that their 
parents and teachers are only finite like 
themselves, and if they are to continue to 
respect a higher authority, it must be one 
beyond their comprehension. It must be 
uod. 


Dr. H ‘ley Says: 


“] want to say at the very start of 
this article that it 1s not going to 
be sectarian. It will not attempt 
to describe the character of the Su- 
preme Being, because that is beyond 
the conception of a mortal. Nor 
does it propose to choose between 
different kinds of religion. Nor 
will it discriminate against any kind 
of God. Its fundamental purpose 
is to show there is a Supreme 
Authority somewhere and some- 
how; that obedience to that au- 
thority is the essential element of 
religion and progress; that a child 
who is not taught this essential qual- 
ity is lacking in a proper education” 


There is only one organized method of 
teaching children respect for that Almighty 
Power, and that is the church. Statistics 
show that a large percentage of the Amer- 
ican people are not connected with any 
kind of church, and are not a church- 
going and a God-fearing people. It is the 
misfortune of the child of such parents that 
he has no home example nor training in 
religion. This is an error which must lead 
to the greatest misfortune and to the 
wrecking of innumerable lives. 

The church is an institution of conserva- 
tism. It is opposed to violent changes in 
government, and to any changes that are 
not in the interest of better laws and better 
protection of life and property. Society is 
rapidly drifting away from its conservative 
anchorage. The doctrine that men are not 
entitled to the fruits of their labor, to the 
accumulations of economic living, and to 
the benefits which they have secured for 
themselves and family by wise foresight 


and Health 


and saving, is rapidly spreading and, in this 
way, the very foundation of society is on 
the eve of crumbling. The church is the 
great bulwark to resist this undermining 
of human society. For the making of good 
citizens, our children should be taught re- 
spect for authority and trained in self 
denial. 

One of the principles of the church is 
that the day of rest, the Lord’s Day or the 
Sabbath for Jews, should be a day set 


apart for other than business or re« 
reational purposes. When 1 was a 
boy, 1 often resented the strict sab 


batical Calvinistic environment is 
which I was brought up. To be sur 
most of the children in our neighbor 
hood were under the same tuition, and 
I was not angered by seeing many of 
my neighbors engaged in fishing or 
playing on Sunday, but I did get a 
little tired of church-going my self. It 
| was only a short distance from my 
father’s house to the “told swimmin’ 
hole.” I fancied I could hear the 
splashing of some of the neighborhood 
boys therein. But the “swimmin’ 
hole’ was a clausum mare to us on 
Sunday. That very self-restraint, 
however, I have found is one of the 
most fortunate things that I learned. 
The routine of going to Sunday-school 
and church, especially church, was not 
so bad to me. I enjoyed the Sunday- 
school, and I remember yet many of 
the verses of scripture, especially of 
the New Testament, that I was taught 
there. To be sure, we had prizes given 
us for the greatest accomplishment in 
this line, but these were not so much 
| to me as the training of my memory 
4 and the understanding of the sacred 

text and literature which I read. I 
feel that every effort I have made in my 
subsequent life in all the activities in which 
I have been engaged has been more fruitful 
because of this respect for the first day of 
the week, the Lord’s Day, or the Sabbath, 
as it was frequently called. 

Children should be instructed at the very 
beginning of their consciousness in the 
homely virtues of honesty, truthfulness, 
and industry. I do not see how there is 
any way to do this other than that indi- 
cated by the requirements of the church 
and a religious family. In other words, the 
practise of religion. I can easily under- 
stand how unwise it may be to try to teach 
theology to a child in the case of a matter 
of this kind where grown-up teachers can 
have no possible knowledge of the Godhead. 
All Gods are anthropomorphic; that is, 
made in the image of man. The God of 
Jewry and Christendom is no exception 
It seems tome (Continued on page 108) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 90) 
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«~~ Save yourself for the work 


= you must do! |= 
























2: ills: 
We're here to aid, your soup is made— te 


You're saved the work and worry, 
With Campbell's fine sit down to dine— 
It's ready in a hurry! 
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Let our famous chefs be your 
daily helpers ! 


There's enough necessary work to 
do in the kitchen and about the house 
without going to extra trouble that you 
can avoid, 

When you place Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup on your table the family is getting 
the benefit of food that cannotbe excelled 
in Quality. 

And you are getting the relief that 
every intelligent, conscientious housewife 


entitled to. 
21 kinds 





Our spotless kitchens are famous, our 
zeal for none but the best ingredients is 
known by women everywhere. Our 
service is right at your elbow—at the 
nearest grocer's. 

Marketing, selecting, preparing, blend- 
ing—all for the benefit of women who 
take scrupulous pride in their tables and 
will have only the best food. 

Taste it today—in Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup! 


12 cents a can 











The world for- 


gives him now, 
but— 





that strap- 
ping youngster of yours was clamber- 
ing about his crib. How you dreamed 
of his coming manhood! And today you 
see your vision closer—the goodness, 
the manliness in him. Today you, and 
the world too, make allowances and 


Only yesterday, it seems, 


forgive his little disobediences—his 
childish bursts of temper—even a 
detected falsehood. 

But when he becomes a man the 
world will stop forgiving. It will judge 
him solely by what he shows it. And 
between the ages of ten and twenty he 
is forming the character the world will 
see. 

THE AMERICAN Boy can help you 
in making a man of him. By fiction 
tales of breath-taking interest, fash- 
ioned with infinite care by the world’s 
foremost writers for boys, it stimulates 
his finer instincts. He ardently admires 
the real men, fine boys, who work, play 
and Jive with him in these stories. Un- 
consciously he accepts their standards 
of life, and emulates their fineness of 
character—their loyalty and courage, 
their honor, self-control, initiative, in- 
dustry and self-reliance. He learns to 
know and trust and depend on himself— 
to do right, think right, live right—to 
accept responsibility for errors, and to 
profit by them. With unperceived 
hands— with unfelt power— THE 
AMERICAN Boy leads him to manhood. 

Let THE AMERICAN Boy guide your 
son through the crucial, character- 
forming stage of his life. Send us the 
coupon below—you need not enclose 
any money—and we will mail your boy 
the current issue of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. A bill for two dollars, covering 
a year’s subscription, will be sent you 
later, unless you notify us to the 
contrary within ten days. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20c 
a copy at news-stands. 


Mie... <_< -. 


American Boy 


“The Biggest Brightest Best Magazine for Boys on ADI the World” 


! 

1 

1 

l THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 

1 No. 266 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Please enter a year's subscription to Tur 

] AMERICAN Boy and send a copy of the 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

I 
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issue to the following address nless 
you to the contrary within ten days 
of it, I will remit $2.00 on receipt of your bill 


Boy’s Name 
Address 
Your Name 
Address 


If you prefer, remit $2.00 with order 
Canada, $2.25; foreign, $2.50 
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Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, 


7238 SAB Y 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 
1) HAPPINEss CLUB: 

You looked at that wee pink loot 

almost the very first thing, didn’t you? There 


really isn’t anything prettier, unless it is the 
first smile! A great responsibility that foot 
has. Upon the two arches as weight-bearers 
the child will walk through manhood or woman- 
hood to old age—walk erect with ease and 
comfort, or hobble along with pain, largely 
depending upon how you treat that foot. 

A drawing of the will make a triangle 
with the apex at the heel. The toes will be 
widely spread, with a wider space between the 


sole 


vreat toe and the next one, that mark of 
beauty we see in the Greek statues. The little 
toe must not curl under the others. Some 


times it does, even from birth; then the mother 
must patiently uncurl it and stretch it many 
times each day, a after day, for months. 

The nails are tiny, but they grow 
quickly and must be cut straight across when 
he baby is ith tine 

Never let the weight of bed covering rest 
on baby toes. From the first, place at the foot 
of the criba paste board roll ora tightly folded 
and tied blanket roll of greater height than 
the length of his foot. Then bring the covers 
over the baby and over this roll to tuck in at 
the end of the crib 


nd day 
very 


asleep scissors. 


If his general condition is good, his feet 
will be warm. If they are not, and you find 
that he constantly needs the woolen knee- 
length bootces, then he may not be really 
vell. Co'd feet are more apt to be an_ index 
of the health of your baby than an inherited 
ch racteristic or an individual peculiarity. 
When he begins to wear stockings, be very 
careful to have them big enough and long 
enough. It is hard to realize how much they 
shrink and how often baby feet are forced 


into coverings far, far too small. This cramps 
the toes and forces them tightly together in a 
way much like the pinching of tight pointed 
shoes. 

The sole of a baby’s foot often looks almost 
flat, but the arches are there even if you can 
not sce them, a transverse arch forming the 
ball of the foot and a long arch from heel to 
ball. 

In Letter No. 5, Series No. 2, you will find 
a description of the creeping, walking process 
ind the first steps described. Never urge a 
baby to walk If he is slow, there is a reason. 
You will usua'ly find that nature has not yet 
leveloped a strong enough structure to hold 
the weight. When he is ready to walk, he 

ll, never fear. No artificial aids, such as 
“baby-walkers,” are needed, nor the lifting 
up on his feet to “show off.” When he can 
pull his own weight up by himself, then give 
him firm table legs and steady little chairs to 
pull himself up by, and watch the game 


END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
J and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month for eight 
months you will receive a letter from Dr 
Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, so that 
no one will know the contents. Always ask 
for “Series I For the Mother-to-be and the 
Baby-to-come.” It will be sent promptly 


HAPPINE 


Mothers of Wee 








S§s§ CL 
-Mothers-To-Be 
Babies 
oy 


M. D. 


S FOOT 


lly, I am glad to see 


Personally, a baby creep 
first He is building up shoulder  girdk 
muscles he can hardly get in other ways. Som 


babics, as they creep, push with the inner sic 
of one foot, which is not a good thing. Roll 
him over on all fours when he does this, until 
he devises another method of progression 
which will not weaken the ankle. If a baby 
creeps so vigorously that the knees become very 
red, then make knee pads for him. One day 
spent kneeling to stretch canvas over the cabit 
of a boat was convincing evidence to me that 
the pad nature givcs us to protect the knee 
isn’t always enough, so for my own childrer 
I made little hair cushions and covered then 
with the seft leather from eld kid gloves and 
slipped them over the knees 


For shoes, soft-soled, ankle-hcight ones, or 
moccasins, ire the only kind to buy. Thes 
give his toes a chance to grip as they should 
in walking. Children’s shces are expensive 


especially the gecd ones, but you can ill afford 
there. An argument oagcinst 
down shecs from one child to another 
in the family is that no two feet are shaped 
exactly alike, and so often there is rubbing 
in the worn spots, causing callouses. And you 
know what pain and lasting dis tigurement a 
rub on the t« P. of a tee can cause 

Look at the feet ef your cl ildren imme diately 
after the and stcckings come off in the 
evening. Look for red spots and the crowding 
cr bending under of Barcfoot walking 
has great advantages, if the child uses his foot 
as he should. First the heel should touch the 
ground, then the ball; the great toe 


to economize 
passing 


shces 


toes 


presses 


down as a lever, then the little tces grip hard 
as the step is taken. Try this yoursclf, bare 
foot, tonight, and you will sce what I mear 


Do it slowly, and consciously lift the inner sid 
of the foot at the same time. Then you will 
watch your ¢ hile 1 with an understanding eye 

“Toeing out” is a great mistake. It has nm 
even beauty to commend it. It brings th 
weight of the body down wrongly on the arcl 
it makes for flat foot and for that tilting in 
ward of the ankles which is so disfiguring 
Straight-foot walking is Nature’s way. Th 
baby often begins by toeing in, but will grad 
ually come back to the straight Indian walk 
unless we force him to do otherwise. 

You may think there is no reason to wort 
about the feet of the next generation. Just 
look at the bare foot of any ten adults 
and I am sure you will need nothing more t 


convince you that we have not carried out 
foot—beautiful Nature made it—into our 
grown-up ver rs 
SQUALLY important is the second series 
4 of cight letters to cover ““The Baby’s First 
Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps, and 


your name and address, and this series will bk 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. Ad 
dress ell requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goon HovseKrrpin 
119 West goth Street, New York City, N.Y 
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The Mason & Hamlin 
with the Ampico 


ANOTHER GREAT PIANO 
CAN NOW OFFER YOU THE AMPICO 


HE whole wide worldof music will 

appreciate the significance of this 
announcement. The Mason & Hamlin, 
an instrument that has for years held 
a place of highest distinction among 
artists, professional musicians, and the 
more accomplished amateurs, may now 


be bought with the Ampico. 


Only in these pianos 


While for some years the Ampico has 
been obtainable in the Knabe and the 
Chickering, the addition of the Ampico 
tothe Mason & Hamlin means that now 
three of the four great pianos in general 
use on the American concert stage are 
equipped with the Ampico. 


The Ampico is also found in these fine 
pianos, instruments that have held rec- 
ognition for generations as pianos of 
quality. They are: the Fischer, Haines 
Bros., Marshall & Wendell, Franklin; 
and in Canada the Willis also. The 
Ampico, with its priceless endowment 
of the playing of the greatest pianists, is 


limited to these pianos. All of them 
are fine enough to do justice to its 
music. 


What is the Ampico? 


The Ampico is the marvelous device 
that produces on the strings of your 
piano exactly those effects which were 
secured on another piano in our record- 
ing laboratory when a great artist sat 
before it and played. 


The keys so down, the dampers rise 
and fall, the strings vibrate, each note 
sounds and stops or is sustained exactly 
as the artist who made the recording 
intended. 


The Ampico brings to your piano 
the unblemished art of Levitzki, 
Rachmaninoff, Rosenthal and hundreds 
of the great pianists of this generation, 
including Vincent Lopez, Adam Carroll, 
J. Milton Delcamp and other famous 
interpreters of dance and popular music. 
The Ampico library is a rich treasury 
of piano compositions, faultlessly, thrill- 


ingly played. Yet neither in the appear- 
ance of the piano nor in its action when 
it is played by hand is the presence of 
the Ampico suspected. 


The silent or player piano you now 
own will entitle you to an allowance 
on the purchase of your Ampico. This 
exchange privilege and convenient 
terms of payment make it possible for 
you to experience without delay the 
myriad joys of owning an Ampico. 
Foot-power models, $795. Electric 
power models, $985 to $5000. With 
freight added. Uprights and grands. 


Have you heard the cAmpico? 


If not, take the first opportunity to hear 
it at any store where any of the pianos 
listed are sold. 


Perhaps you will want to learn more 
about the Ampico before hearing it. 
A booklet describing the Ampico and 
outlining the large library of Ampico 
recordings will be sent on request. 


The AMPICO 


THE AMPICO 


CORPORATION ° 


The All of the Piano 


In using advertisements see page 4 


437 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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How to speak 
and write 


Masterly English | 


Thou 




















ands of persons ma — little mistakes in their every- 
ay Englist lon’t knc it As a result of thousands 
of t Sherwin Cody found that the average persor s 
nly ¢ efficient in tl vital points of Englis In a 
five conversation in an average on page letter 
fr f y errors will appear It is surprisir Ow 
per ced stenographers fail i spelling - 
nv 1 busine 4 abbreviat et It astor 
how any busin ner Ay t I 
f between yé und wn 1 n ‘ for 
\ l pronounce the imple word Few 
know whether to use one or twe c's or m or r 
whether pell words witt ie’ or ‘el and when t 
use commas in order to make their meaning absolutely 
lea 
Mr. Cody has pecialize il in English for the past twenty 
year But instea f going along in the old way he has 
applied scientific princip ples to teaching t correct use of 
our language He made tens of thous of his 
various devic before inventing his d In 
a his tests he four ad th wd the trouble ) 1 methods is 
that points learned not stick in the mind In school 
you were asked t Rh A. rules, and if you forgot the 
rules you never could tell what was right and what was 
wrong For ye Mr. Cody has stu the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using i English As 
result of his experience he evolved his wonderful new 


SELF-CORRECTING METHOD 





4 patent was granted to Mr. Cody on his unique device, 
and now he places it at your disposal This invention 
is simple, fascinating, Saving, and in 

efficient You do the lesson given on any page 

see exactly how Mr, Cody himself would correct it 

mark your error and chec the in the first blank 
column Next week you try that pag again, on the 
second unmarked sheet, correct your errors, and check 
them in the second column You see at a glance what 
you have learned and what you have failed to remember, 
until you reached the 100% point in spelling, 


punctuation, grammar, and expression. 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the speed 
with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car- 


ried out You can write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes and correct your work in five minutes more 
You waste no time in going over the things you already 
know Your efforts are automatically per oan on 
the mistakes you are in the habit of making, and through 
constantly being shown the right way, you soon acquire 
the correct habit in place of the incorrect habit There 
ure no rules to memorize There is no tedious copying. 


There is no heart-breaking drudgery. 


FREE—Book on English and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polished and effective language denotes 
education and shows your culture. It wins friends and 
favorably impresses those with whom you come in con- 


tact. In business end in social life correct English gives 
you added advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever slize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day your ov.n home 

you can actually see yourself im by using the 
100% self-correcting method, 

Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15 minute test with 
correct answers, which you can take in your own home 
so you can tell at once just where you stand. If you are 
efficient in English it will give you greater confidence; 
if you are deficient you surely want to know it Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail 
you our new free book, ‘“‘How to Speak and Write Mas- 


terly English.’’ Merely mail the coupon or a postal card, 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
821 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 











' 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH { 
821 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y 

Please send me your Free Book ‘‘How to Spe ak and | 

Writ Masterly English,’’ and also the 15-minute | 

Test | 

Name | 

Address 

City State ] 

-— — J 
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ISCOVERIES INC VARIETY 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


EW discoveries are always gladly received. We pay two dollars 


for each one accepted. 


We ask you to keep a copy of all discov- 


eries submitted. Do not enclose stamps, as no discoveries will be 


returned. Decisions will be made within thirty days. 
105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Good Housekeeping Institute, 


For Thickening Soups—Oatmeal, either a 
little left from breakfast or fresh from the box, 
is excellent for thickening soup. It not only 
adds a richness and flavor, but affords a splen 


did means of getting children to take it when 
they refuse it as a cereal Mrs. L. C. H., S.C. 
Preserve Glass Jar Tops—In storing away 


empty glass fruit jars, F tind that placing the 
rubber ring on the jar before putting on the lid 
will keep the lid solid, and prevent the lid and 
| jar top from getting nicked. By doing this 
you will save your jars. The rubbers, of course 
must not used again for canning 
Mrs. E. M. B. 


be 


Okla 


To Remove Cross-Stitch Canvas—Pulling 
out cross-stitch canvas always a tedious 
and lengthy operation for me until I discovered 
that a small pair of tweezers could do the work 
with little time or trouble. Mrs. £.C. W., Me 


When Cutting Patch Work—When cut 
ting out patch work or appliqué, if a piece of a 
blotter is used for a pattern, putting the rough 
side next to the material, it will not slip, and 
one is more sure of having the piece the exact 
size and shape desired. Miss E. E. B 


Was 


Conr 


For Marking Linen—When marking linen 
with indelible ink, stretch the portion to be 
marked an embroidery frame. This holds 
the fabric so tightly that it is almost 
to write upon as a writing tablet 

Mrs. C. G. W., Ca 


as easy 


Mending China —I find, in mending broken 
china or wooden articles, that the pieces can 
be held in place with adhesive plaster until the 
cement or glue hardens. The plaster can then 
be removed. Vu C. G.. Pa 


Comfort for the Kiddies—When traveling 
with children, take along a supply of soft paper 
napkins. They are excellent for wiping off the 
face and hands and are better for the tender 
skin than the frequent use of hard water and 
soap. Mrs. E. E. D., Nebr 


To Protect the Furniture —A piece of rub 


ber, or a small rubber tubing or hose, tac ked 
around the saddle of the children’s Kiddie Kar, 
will save many scratches and nicks in the 
furniture. Mrs. C. O. P., Minn 


Getting on the Right Shoe —Although my 
little boy knew which was his right hand and 
foot, he could not distinguish between his right 
and left shoe. I took a bottle of red ink and 
inverted it so that the bottom of the cork was 
covered, then I took the cork out and used it 
to stamp a red circle on the lining of his right 


shoe. Now he always looks for the “pretty 
sun” that goes on his right foot. 


Mrs. M. E. M., 0. 


Burnt Sugar Sirup—I have found a jar of 


burnt sugar sirup an invaluable aid in my 
cooking. spoonful added to gravies that 


refuse to brown properly gives them a delight- 
ful golden brown color and a pleasing flavor. 
A bit of sirup used in plain custard flavored 
with vanilla gives it a soft caramel color and 
flavor. It is an acceptable change when used 
in marshmallow icing, in candies, and in 
gelatine desserts. Prepare the sirup as follows: 
Melt one cupful of sugar in a hot = 
stirring as it melts. When it has burned ¢ 


Address 


dark brown, add one-half cupful of water, a 
little at a time, stirring constantly. Do not 
become alarmed at the steam formation. Cook 
until it becomes smooth and sirupy. Keep in 


a covered jar Mrs. L. H. W..M 
For the Recipe File—When copying a 
recipe for my cabinet from a magazine or 
paper, if an illustration of the dish is shown 
I paste the illustration on the card—on the 
reverse side of the card, if there is not room 
on the front. I also have two card cabinets 
one for tested re ipe s and one for those whi h 


I have not tried Mrs. WoL. BW 


An Ironing Help-—-When ironing th ft 


double collars and cufis attached t: men’s 
shirts, or the soft detachable collars, if ne 
irons from each front corner to the back of the 
collar or cuff, it will eliminate those undk 

wrinkles which persist in working around th 
iront ede It applies equally well her 
ironing double collars on women’s and chil 
dren's clothin Mre. F. Bo 


Handy Garbage Pail 
and in order to mak« of every corner and 
still have room enough to turn around, I took 
a stool 14 inches high, put silent casters on it, 
and used that to set my 10-inch-high garbage 
pail on. I am able to slide it under my tabk 
with my foot and have it at a moment’s notice 
to put refuse in. I peel my vegetables, etc., 
right into the garbage pail, and it saves dishes 


My kitchen is small, 


use 


in that way Mrs. S. W., Md 
A Cleaning Labor Saver —Take a piece of 

varnished board large enough to hold pail 

and insert casters at the corners. Set your 


pail of water on this when you are ready to 
clean floors. You will find it saves you a great 


deal of unnecessary trouble in lifting and 
carrying. Miss E.S., i 
Convenient Snaps—When you want an 


extra snap to repair a garment, do you have 
trouble in finding tops and bottoms that fit? 
When you have a stray snap, do not throw it 
into the drawer loose. Take a small card about 
the size of a postal card, and punch a hole 
through it with a stiletto or anything handy. 
Then put the bottom of the snap on one side 
of the card and the top on the other and snap 
them together. Whenever you need a snap 
of any size, you do not need to spend precious 
minutes searching around in a drawer trying 
to match up parts. Mrs. W. J. C., C 


For Waste Baskets—I have put proper- 
sized pieces of oilcloth in the bottom of my 
kitchen and bathroom waste baskets. Nothing 
can sift or soak through, and when soiled, they 
can be easily wiped off. Mrs. M. W. W., 


Candy Temperatures—We make fudge 
frequently, but considered it too hard when 
cooked at 238° F., and wondered what could 
be wrong. We thought possibly our altitude 
might have something to do with it. Water 
boils here at 206° F., six degrees below its 
boiling-point at sea level, so we cooked our 
fudge at 232° F., six degrees below the stand- 
ard fudge temperature, and got perfect results. 
If you live at any considerable height above 
sea level, find your boiling-point of water and 
revise your candy temperatures accordingly. 

Mrs. O. C., M 
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Ys a womans time worth anything ? 


Time-taking duties keep popping up in your home all 
f § day long! With so much to do, most housewives are 
| on the lookout for things that save work. 
“at In the hunt for laundry helps, women try soap in 
one form or another. Many are good as far as they go. 


an But being just soap they hardly go far enough for these 
> 2 busy times. 
a Isn’t your need greater washing value? Isn’t that 


what really counts? Happily, you can get it in Fels-Naptha. 

For Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 

Naptha—that other great, safe dirt-loosener—work- 
ing hand-in-hand with the splendid soap in the one golden 
Smell the nati bar, gives you extra washing value that you cannot get 
in Fels-Naptha in any other form. Fels-Naptha is safe and thorough. 
And it is quick! 

Get the benefit of Fels-Naptha. You can save time 
and do better work with it. Millions are doing this. And 
they feel that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 





=z 6 lClClUCS 
< a 
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TEST the extra cleansing value of Fels-Naptha. Get a golden bar at your grocer’s. 
Send 2c in stamps for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


Pa 25 ie \ al q* . 
= of y 
~ 4 ab*™ pt « ,- 
et lt at 
= s. . . 
The original and genuine naptha soap, | 4 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


© 1924, Fels & Coe “THEE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Philadelphia 
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All installations by Chamber- 
lin experts Guaranteed for 


the life of the building. 





Save 25% to 40% 


on Fuel 


Send the Coupon 
For Free Estimate 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 


save and pay for themselves every day 
in the year. They are a necessity of 
real household economy. They keep 
out dust, dirt and soot. And a vast 
amount of labor is lifted out of house- 
hold routine. 


In fuel alone from 25°¢ to 40% is saved. 
All parts of the house are kept warm. 
No cold spots. No draughts. No rat- 
tling doors and windows. Chamberlin 
Weather Strips are of the type which in- 
terlocks with sash, thus insuring most 
satisfactory and enduring protection. 


Weather strip installation is the work 
of experts. We have been many years 
in the development of our organization. 
And because we know that their work 
is done right, we guarantee the satis- 
faction of every Chamberlin instal- 
lation for the life of the building. 





Eee 

C HAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
NCE 1693-THE STANDARD 





and Inside Door Bottoms 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms enable 
you to admit fresh air to any part of the 
house while closing all other parts against 
draughts. They prevent escape of cold air, 
dust and dirt from basements. Keep out 
laundry and kitchen steam and odors. They 
are inexpensive, installed separately or in 
conjunction with Chamberlin Meta! 
Weather Strips. 


SEND THE COUPON 


Peesereceseeeeeeeeeeeeee2895 


t Chamberlin Metal Weather 
1632 West Lafayette 


Strip Company # 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 5 


I would like an estimate covering the cost of 
installing (check which) 
Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms 
Chamberlin Meta! Weather Strips 
Office Bid 
Number of 


In my home 
Church—Number of Windows 
joors 


Name__ 


; Address___ 


| 

a City and State 

8 Eng. Dept 
eseeeeeaceeeeeeeaeseaeseeceacad 
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Questions 


by Dr. Wiley only if a 
request, No 


stam ped, 
exceplions can be 
advice can nol be given, nor 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director 
Sanitation, and Health, 


can 


I Am Sorry It Is So, 


But It Will Soon 
for 


WILEY’S 
QDuestion-Box 


concerning foods, sanilat 
addr 
made to 
sam ple 

Good 


W oodwar 


LF. WILEY has prepared for dis 


tribution an important series of 











m, and wered 


your 


health will be ans 





ed envelope accom 

Prescriptional 
be analysed iddress Dr 
Housckeeping Bureau of Foods, 


Building, Washington, D 


pant 


this rule 


I think it is the cooles 
proposition I have « 


Be Better pamphlets: children, “Artificial come across, when { 
H , any leaflet lit Foods for Infants,”’ and “‘The Feed school authorities con 
I am a ing of Older Children”; for adults, bine with a mi n 
) er “Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” pany to force all c 
Bh eer Bose He ‘ “Increasing Weight,” “Diet in Preg dren to drink chocolat 
7 ihe nancy and Lactation,” and “Fyper in the form of n 
by « phy acidity and Fermentation.”’ These shak« You ar 
: ; , —aaes |S pamphlets will be sent for five cents ght in fecling indigns 
k a bee sithe ee in stamps each and a _ stamped, about it. Chocolate 
I iy be gett at addressed envelope. All those inter cocoa, is not a suital 
: ested in health should send a stamped beverage for a scho 
Dr. A. D., Califore self-addressed envelope for the ques child of any age. | 
tionnaire designed for The League contains an uct 
Your remark about for Longer Life. With its aid, your alkaloid which direct! 
the ignorance of physi exact physical condition may be affects the nerve centers 
clans respecting dict is determined and improvement made and always unfavorably 
quite apropos. I thinl Surely the knowledg: 
| the instruction in diet a proper dietary for a 
| tics is the weak point in the system of medicine school child has not pervaded the New York 


which is rapidly passing away. I just 
read a letter preceding yours, from the patient 


nave 


; of a doctor who said she was suffering from too 
{much uric acid and should not eat tomatoes 
without taking carbonate of soda with them. 
{It is a well-known fact that a person would 
have to eat about a bushel of tomatoes to get 


a very little particle of uric acid. Certainly 


the addition of carbonate of soda with tomatoes 
would not destroy any uric acid which they 
might possibly contain. In so far as I know, 
they contain none at all, nor any ingredient 
;out of which it could be created I am glad 
there is one doctor who acknowledges the 


shortcomings of the profession, 
a better time is coming. 


But cheer up, 


——" Not To Be There 


Last Jar mmended me 1 eat 





I have ever heard that 
manufacturers put saltpeter in sauer kraut. 
I can not imagine any reason for doing so 
Saltpeter is commonly used by packers of 
ham and corned beef. It keeps the muscula 
portion of the meat looking red and ioah. 
| Unless it is used in very great quantities, it has 
no condimental or preservative value. Itisa 
| very injurious substance even in small quan 
tities. While I was conducting experiments 
in the Bureau of Chemistry twenty years ago, 
I fed a class of young men for several months 
small quantities of saltpeter. I found that it 
produced injurious effects. I made an ex 
tended report of these investigations to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The report was 
suppressed and has never been printed, but 
the fact remains that saltpeter is not a suitabl 
addition to human food. I shall await with 
some curiosity a confirmation of your doctor’s 
statement 


This is the first time 


Ought To Be Something Cold 


May I ha c ’ 
My y ja { 

oO R S ‘ ‘ x 

| tT b ery da I i ' 

kshake made | t milk compat l nt 

at mild st € or a ck | 

a h ery day at all 
inder their 4 \ the milk pany She 
has kidney 1 A I wrong in thinking that 

4 hall good for the kidney 
Mrs. L. A. R.. York 





schools. I advise 


you to procure a pint 
thermos bottk 


and let your little girl take her 


cold milk to the school each day. The scl 
authorities will surely not deprive her of that 
privilege. Your little girl can then be inde J 
pendent of the chocolate chill curse. ' 
Should Be Very Simple 
I t your articl ( 
Housekerr altt I am < ng t V 
I ' er ica 
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} Our wr all o hot |! 
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My idea of a school lunch, in the conditior 
you state, is very definite. I should have th 
child carry a pint of milk in a thermos bottle | 
so as to keep it cool until time to drink it. | 


One or two sandwiches made of whole wheat 
bread, properly buttered, with a little piece of 
roast beef occasionally, or a lettuce leaf, and 


one apple or orange a day. If she continues 


“fastidious” about her food, let her continu 
so until she is hungry enough to eat that 
wholesome lunch. When pastry, cake, and ' 
cocoa are served at a school lunch, the child 


would be a great deal better off to have nothing 
at all. 


Should Never Be Done 
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It is highly undesirable to burn gas, or any 
other fuel, in a living or sleeping room and 
have the whole products of combustion poured 
into the room. Illuminating gas is a particular 
threat to health when burned without a chin 


ney or draft of some kind. The two most in 
portant products of the combustion of gas 
are water and carbon dioxide. The water! 


harmless. The carbon dioxide vitiates the alt 
of the room very rapidly. Illuminating ges 
also contains quite a content of carbon monox 
ide, which is a deadly poison. Carbon monox 


ide also is burned with the illuminating gas, but 
any imperfection of the burning apparatus will 
permit a little of the carbon monoxide to escape. 
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Dirt Can’t Hide “Ss From The Hoover 


Deeply embedded in the nap of your rugs, dirt hides! It can 
only be beaten out! You can prove this.’ Thus, to keep your 
rugs immaculate you need a tloover, for The Hoover BEATS 
...+. aS it Sweeps, as it Cleans. And with remarkably effi- 
cient cleaning attachments you can do the rest of your house- 
hold cleaning with ease and comfort, quickly, dustlessly. 
Your Authorized Hoover Dealer will deliver a Hoover 
complete for Only Six Dollars and Twenty-Five Cents Down! 


The HOOVER 


It BEATS --. as it Sweepsas it Cleans 
*To prove rugs need beating 


Turn ov yer a corner of a rug. With an ordinary ruler, or something of 
equal weight, giv oGeenders or warp s ade 15 to 25 sharp a and watc " 

the dirt dance o ut fic ym the amp Ce onto an ordinary s ed piece 

white paper. Crease the paper so all grit will fall - center, ond feel Fo 

destructive chara ae ss Ry. t+ > nly beating will dislodge com 

rectly cleane abee Ho , embedde — rt is thus vibrated to the surfa 

by the rapid, gentle en appin ng of the Ho vhen sh, as powerful suctic on lifes 

the rug from sae floor 











THE HOOVER COMPAN Y an Oo Be TF & kh ee ae aes Oo HI1O 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners - The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


In using advertisements see page 4 gl 






Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 





Reg. U. 


The Compliment 
of Imitation 


T is the well-dressed woman 

whom other women copy. 
It is the business methods of 
the successful man which the 
younger generation follow. 

Just so is it the well-known, 
standardized fabric which 
unknown fabrics attempt to 
imitate. 
; There is only one quauty of Pequot 
Sheet—only one of Pequot Pillow 
Case, but there are a host of imitators. 
We realize the implied compliment, 
but we wish to urge our customers to 
protect themselves from buying “just 
as good” by looking for the Pequot 
label on every sheet and pillow case 
they buy. 


S. Pat. Off. 



























































Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases are 
firmly woven with a fine, even weave. 
The different sizes are plainly marked 
on each article so that you can be sure 
of buying the correct size for your 
beds’ and pillows. 

They are sold by most good dealers. 
They are attractively priced. 

Pequot Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
may be purchased by the yard, and 
can always be identified by the ticket 
reproduced below. 

Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 


This label on all piece goods 
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TTEALTH 


REEDOM of movement in walking and 

an easy, restful, yet erect position in 

standing have been explained and illus 
trated through detailed instructions given in 
preceding numbers, and the question now is: 
How do you sit? 
| Since we all sit for a large portion of our 
waking hours, the posture of the body when 
sitting is highly important, for all the good one 
may gain through careful attention to standing 
may be lost through carelessness in sitting. 

Some one said once of a beautiful woman that 
she entered a room so gracefully she made 
every one else seem to gallop in on horseback. 
| Correct posture in standing and sitting is 
one of the most valuable assets to any woman, 
whether in business or social life. Aside from 
its value from the standpoint of health, there 
jis the distinct advantage given by the im- 
| pression of perfect ease and self-control. 

Incidentally, if you are over-weight, it is 

a good thing to sit as little as possible. Form 
the habit of standing while brushing and dress- 
ing your hair and attending to the small details 
of your toilet. 





how 


Look about observingly and see many 
}sit on the base of their spines. You can 
| readily see that there is neither ease, grace 
nor comfort in such an attitude. In _ this 
incorrect position the shoulders are rounded, 
the chest is narrowed and the lungs are 
cramped, the abdomen is thrust forward, the 


spine doubled up on itself, and all the organs 


are crowded out of their natural position. It is 
impossible to take a free and full breath; the 
chest under these conditions merely acts as a 
shelf upon which to rest the chin; the entir 
strain and weight of the body are centered 
upon the muscles at the small of the back 
and women wonder why they have _ back- 
ache! 


When about to sit down, 
correct position, with the 
and firm, then lower the 


stand in an easy, 
spine held straight 
body to the chair 





By Anna Hazelton 
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easily by flexing the knees. Brace the lower 
part of the spine against the back of the chair, 
hold the chest out, and the shoulders will fall 
naturally into place. Sit as far back on the 
chair as possible and let the seat of the chair 
support the thighs, the edge of the chair coming 
against the back of the knees. Do not rest 
the shoulders against the back of the chair, 
for this position throws the abdomen forward 
and out of correct position. 

Practice the correct way of sitting, whether 
in a straight chair, in a street car, or in a 
motor car. Practice, adjust, correct, over 
and over, till the correct posture comes just as 
naturally to a tired body as to a refreshed one; 
and then notice the difference between a 
trained body and an untrained one, the gain 
in strength and resistance, the loss of fatigue, 
the capability for more work and play. 

The deep, soft, luxurious upholstery of the 
present-day automobile is a strong foe to the 
correct attitude in sitting. The petite woman 
especially is at a disadvantage, since it is 
almost impossible for her to brace her feet 
against the floor of the car, and many cars do 
not have a foot-rail. Then the almost unavoid 
able tendency is to slump down, and the full 
benefit of an hour or two in the open air is not 
gained. On the contrary, much is lost. 

If the correct posture is maintained, even a 
long railroad journey is quite bearable, for 
when one sits with the thighs resting on the 
seat or chair and the base of the spine braced 
against the seat back, it is possible to rest 
comfortably; the vibration of train or motor 
will not be conveyed to the body, and practi 
cally all tendency to that unpleasant car sick- 
avoided. 

Phere is an amusing little verse which might 
be well to remember: 

“Get uplift in your bearing 

And strength and spring and vim; 
No matter what your worries, 

To slouch won’t alter them.” 
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“The woman whose life is given not only 
to Society but to concert-singing must al. 
ways appear with a complexion fresh 
and radiant. 

“Care of her skin, second only in im- 
portanc ¢ to the care of her voice, can best 
be obtained by the daily use of Pond’s 
Two Creams. They keep the skin ex- 
quisitely soft and lovely.” 


“Dudrsoe ‘,. x RO tere 





AIR full of golden lights, shadowy 
blue eyes and a cream-and-white 
complexion which makes everybody turn 
to look, women with envy, men with de- 
light. The charm of a nature gay, gener- 
ous and sincere. 
These make the Duchesse de Richelieu 
a woman everybody loves to see—and to 
know. And to hear, too, for she has a 
lovely soprano voice of limpid tone. 


In the exclusive social set of Baltimore 
—always famous for its “Baltimore belles” 
—she spent her gay girlhood. But since 
her marriage to the head of one of the 
oldest titled families of France, she is 
oftener seen in the smart circles of Paris. 
And in New York, too, where her home, 
“The House on the River” is the scene of 
many gatherings of the socially elect. 

Among its lovely old furniture, books 
and objets d’art from France—many of 
them handed straight down from the great 
Cardinal de Richelieu, himself 
a hostess full of grace and charm. 


she moves, 


The Duchesse de Richelieu was deter- 
mined that her cream-and-white skin 
should remain always as fresh and youth- 
ful as it is today. For, she said, “the 
woman whose life is given not only to 
society but to concert-singing is com- 
pelled to appear fresh and radiant.” 

When she learned of the Two Creams 


that beautiful women everywhere depend 
upon to cleanse and protect the skin, she 


C Phe DucuEssE de RICHELIEU 
tells how to have 


Lovely Skin. 


declared: “They keep the skin exquisitely 
soft and lovely.” This is the method the 
Duchesse approves: 

Pona’s Cold Cream for Cleansing. At 
least once a day, always after any expo- 
sure smooth the cream liberally over your 
face and neck. Let its pure oils bring to 
the surface dust, powder and excess oil. 
Now wipe off all the cream with a soft 
cloth. Repeat the process. Just look at 
your skin now—as refreshed as rose-petals 
washed with dew! 

Next, Pond’s Vanishing Cream for a 
Delicate Finish and Protection. Smooth on 
just as much as your skin will instantly 
j Now see how soft and even the 
surface looks—transparently lovely. Row 
well this cream takes your powder, too— 
holding it in a velvet grip long and evenly 
—and how perfectly it protects you from 
soot, wind and cold. 


absorb. 


Try for yourself, today, this method 
which all the world’s lovely women are 
pursuing. You will find that Pond’s Creams 
will keep your skin as creamy-white, as soft 
and fine as the Duchesse de Richelieu’s 
own. The Pond’s Extract Company. 











Tue Ducuesse de RICHELIEU 
Twice an aristocrat. Before her 
marriage to the head of one of the 
oldest houses in France she was a 


f “Baltimore belle” of one of the 
Jf first families. Today she is a social 
ff leader in France and the United States 


THE PRINCESSE MARIE DE BOURBON 
THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
LADY DIANA MANNERS 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 
MRS. CONDE NAST 
MRS, O. H, P. BELMONT 
MRS, JULIA HOYT 
MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 
are among the women of distinguished 
taste and high position who approve 
Pond’s Method of caring for the skin. 


FREE OFFER: Mail the coupon and we will 


send you free tubes of these two famous creams and 


an attractive little folder telling how to use them. 





t The Pond’s Extract Company, * Dept. A. 
} 135 Hudson Street, New York. 


: Please send me your free tubes, one each of 
: Pond’s Cold and Vanishing Creams. 


Pc iccacduasatscan ddidewdedcesvwases 
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Rock of Ages 
Granite 


for 
Memorials— 
Symbolic 
of Character 


choose in your own 
lifetime a memorial of 
Rock of Ages granite is 
to sanctify to posterity 
the name you will hand 
down. A Rock of Ages 
monument is your most 
permanent symbol of re- 
membrance. 
The fine texture of Rock 
of Ages, together with its 
natural blue-gray color 
and great hardness, 
stamp it an excellent 
granite for memorial pur- 
poses. Above all, it takes 
a polish of mirror-like 
brilliance. 


Insist upon our Certificate of 
Perfection when buying a Rock 
of Ages memorial from your 
local dealer. It is your protec- 
tion against inferior stock. 
There is no substitute. 


Write for Booklet “‘H’’ 





BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 
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The th Dany 


By Elaine, Entertainment Editor 


The modern beart is like a head 
of lettuce with a leaf for every one 


Potato said to fresh Miss Lettuce, 


“Alas, we can never be wed. 


| 


I see,” 


said he, “your mad flirtations 


“Potato dear,” she said to him, 
“Tf you're in love with me, 
Wink an eye at my wayward heart, 


With the eyes in the back of my head,” For I've lost my head to thee” 


So hearts that turn new leaves each day 
Are not so clever as they think, 
For they can . till be caught and kept 


By those who have an eye to w 


NOTHER chance to be merry! The 
Hearts of Lettuce Valentine Party 


| in stamps addressed to Elaine, 


will be sent on receipt of ten cents 
Entertain- 


| ment Editor, Goop HOUSEKEEPING Maga- 


| winking an eye at every one, with 





zine, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 

It is a Valentine Party with The Bird in 
the Golden Cage Game, with Mr. Potato 
“sparks” 
flying like firetlies in summer, and questions 
popping like popcorn in winter. 

The program of this party is that every 
proposal shall be accepted once, every 
promise broken twice, every heart lost 
three times, and every guest go home 
laughing. 


ink 


And certainly Elaine has made this 
Valentine Party a pleasant one you may 
well remember merrily, for she has filled it 
with a carefree spirit that makes hearts 
float like soap-bubbles in the sun, and has 
even put in a pinch of philosophy for when 
they bump together and burst! 

Please be sure to send in your requests 
early for the Hearts of Lettuce Party, as at 
the last moment it is difficult to see that all 
the orders are filled. It is necessary to re- 
mind readers that on account of the large 
volume of correspondence, Elaine is not 
able to plan individual parties; only 
suggestions listed each month can be fur- 
nished. 


Miscellaneous Wintertime Parttes 


The Italian Bridge Party brings a bit of 
brightness and blueness into a winter’s 
day. The instructions contain information 
for either an informal or a formal Bridge. 

The Birthday Suggestions for all ages 
contain ideas for children, middle-sized 
folk, grown folk, and grandparents, and 


the Bride’s Showers are suitable for any 
age, too! 

For any one of these sets of suggestions 
desired, send ten cents in stamps to Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor, Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING Magazine, 119 West goth Street, 
New York City, New York. 
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cheaper 


Brillo cleans not only aluminum ware, but 

agate ware, crockery, glass-ware, and 

wooden- ware. 

No rags —no powder— no acid—no brushes. 

And Brillo protects your hands. 
BRILLO Guarantee 


We will give absolutely free a new aluminum utensil! for 
any old one Brillo fails to clean. No utensil has ever 
been found which Brillo failed to clean 

Brillo is sold at leading department, hardware, grocery 
stores, and at 10 & 25c stores everywhere. 








ONE MONTH’S BRILLO FOR 10c 
Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


10c enclosed. Send generous introductory packag« 
of Brillo. G. H. 1-25. 


Name — 
a 


Dealer _. eens 
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more frequently at the sink, hang it above the 
sink within easy reach. Hang those saucepans 
used first at the sink from a shelf beside or above 
it. Dishwashing accessories belong on that 
shelf. Other saucepans and kettles are used first 
at the range. Arrange a shelf for hanging them 
there as here illustrated, and store on the shelf 
any food supplies used at the range. The cup 
board in the kitchen cabinet will then hold only 
the pans and kettles used less frequently. 
Clearing away the dishes and washing them 
is a simpler process than meal planning, even 


Planning for Saving Work 


(Continued from page 71) 


though it may often prove a time-consuming 
one. The service wagon is invaluable for taking 
soiled dishes to the kitchen. The dishes should, 
of course, be stacked on the right drainboard. 
if there is one, otherwise they can be moved 
directly from service wagon to dishpan, as they 
are being washed. They go from there to the 
drainer and on to the china closet or storage 


shelves. In busy times, why not put back 
on the service wagon the dishes needed for 
the next meal and cover them until then? 


Such short cuts bring us out of the kitchen! 


Old Youth 


(Continued from page 17) 


tree-tops, White Chimneys stared after her. 

Suddenly her mind reverted to the day when 
her husband had first brought her to White 
Chimneys. It had been a spring day, such 
as this, perfumed with hyacinths. They 
had wandered, hand-in-hand, through vacant 
rooms. 

“This shall be my den; this our bedroom. 
We can leave the door wide open so that, if 
1 work late, you can call to me.” 

“And the floor above?” she had questioned. 

“For the children,”’ he had whispered 

Then he had fallen ill; children had been 
forgotten; gradually the upper floor had been 
invaded by servants. That was one of the 
reasons why giving refuge to Sybil’s babies 
had seemed so poignantly intolerable. 

Johnson’s back annoyed her. It was stiff, 
disowning, censorious, not at all the back of 
an accomplice. “I’m driving you toward 
temptation, madam,” it seemed to warn her. 

To which in imagination she retorted, “If 
1 wish to be tempted, that’s my business.”’ 

Then she fell to thinking of what Sybil had 
nsinuated: that Dick’s emotional life had 
been hectic. She tried to recall what she had 
heard of Marthe Bretonneaux, but could re- 
member nothing save the vagueness of hearsay 
naughtiness. 


4 
CCONGRATUL \TING herself on her com 


posure, she was swept by revolving doors 
into a flood of light. 

She stood tiptoe, dizzy, swaying. She had 
not recognized it till now: she had been hungry 
for this for years. Starving for opulence, 
color, music—for anything that spelled release 
from duty. She wanted to be fashionable 
irresponsible, frivolous. She wanted to forget 
her crushing puritanism. It seemed to her 
that once again, as at Venice, she glimpsed life 
as it should be—a ‘uman garden. 

As she watched the gay throng absorbed in 
its own merriment, she espicd him. He was 
standing, with carefully disguised impatience, 
at the entrance to the lounge. Once he stared 
straight past her. The only reason he could 
have missed her was that he was expecting het 
to be gowned in black. She had to touch his 
arm to gain attention. 

He gazed down in mock surprise. “Another 
transformation! Again I should scarcely have 
recognized you.” Then he became completely 
natural. “Do you mind my telling you that 
I like you best as you are now?” 

“I should mind if you 
lashed. 

Ihe table which had been reserved was on 
the outer edge of the balcony, commanding 
an uninterrupted view of the oval salon. Had 
she been consulted, she would have objec ted 
to it as too conspicuous. But who was she 
to object, if he was proud to be seen in her 
company? She was aware of the interest he 
aroused—especially the interest of women 

“There are people here who know you?” 

“Or of me,” he corrected. “They're a kind 
of gulf-stream that drifts round the world. 
They turn up in season, regular as clock-work, 


didn’t,” — sh« 


at Deauville, Biarritz, New York, Paris. 
They’re vagabond Americans, who come home 
only to cut their coupons.” 
“Birds of passage!’’ she sighed. 
way of spending existence.” 
“The dullest possible. Your home a cabin- 
trunk; your family a suitcase.” 
“You've had too much of what 
too little of. 


“A glorious 


I’ve had 

Isn't that so?” she coaxed slyly, 

I'd give anything I possess to have had your 

chance to learn the tedium of travel.” 
“Thank your lucky stars you haven’t.” 
“Why?” 


“Because by staying at home you've re- 


tained your illusions. (By restricting your 
wanderings you've increased your wonder 
Whereas I’ve spread myself so thinly over 


wide areas Checking himself, he leaned 
across the table. ‘My idea of bliss is to be 
dropped somewhere where every inch of 
ground will become an intimate part of me 
to be shipwrecked, for instance, on a desert 
island.” 

“Don’t try it,’’ she mocked him. 
expert on desert islands.” 

“You didn’t let me finish,’ he stuck to his 
point. “I’m planning to be cast away with a 
companion. 

“You'd grow tired of it. Within a week you'd 
be scouring the sands for a new footprint.” 

He gazed at her intently. She glanced 
away. What a blaze of color! Huge chan- 
deliers, looped with chains of glass, striking 
prismatic sparks of light! Color in sound: 
whispers of laughter; galloping music! A 
hundred gay perceptions, incapable of being 
disentangled! How to convey to him a little 
of what this stolen hour meant to her! 

“I’m afraid you don’t understand me,” she 
said gently. ‘To do that we'd have to change 
lives.” 

“Or merge them.”’ He consulted the menu 

But why try to understand? Why not accept 
the present, scrap the past, and reckon this 
a new beginning?” 


“T’m an 


SHE shook her head. “Because new begin- 

nings have their roots in the past; they're 
led up to. I led up to you within three hours 
of our meeting—I expect you'll laugh—by 
attending a revival.” 

“That's not odd. You were feciing spiritually 
anemic—in need of a spring tonic.’ 

She frowned thoughtfully. “I believe you're 
right. I'd reached a point where how 
or other, something different had to happen. 
That’s what you're wanting, too, with your 
craving for desert islands—something different 
Perhaps it’s what everybody's wanting. The 
only people who are content with things as 
they are, are the very old and the dead.” 

“Hence the wisdom of the advice, ‘Let the 
dead bury their dead,’ he nodded. ‘‘You re- 
fuse to let them.” 

She stared at him, tears not far from her 
“It sounds terribly cruel,” she faltered, 
“to let those who once meant everything to 
us bury themselves. As though we didn’t care, 
had forgotten, were merely greedy for our own 
pleasure.” 
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This Dutch tile Arm- 





















~ strong’s Linoleum floor 
- (Pattern No. 3041) is 
us ked and —- — ~ oe 
rugs in this charming C nia 
or n the recently 
n- hioned bedroom room : J x bi a "y 
sin in de rative value remodeled home rs. 
a ci E. F. Lilley, Milford, 
id against the neutra Mass . 
y. background of the gray — 
ur Faspe floor of Arm- 
f strong’s Linoleum (Pat- 
tern NO. 15). 
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. ¢ 
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of 7 . 
or Quaint Colonial Home 
rt 3 hé r 0 wv F € 
in , 
shan ‘ . , 
This simple plan of Mrs. Lilley’s can be used 
us . 
a by any woman who wants to make her home more 
4 artistic, and yet more practical, Its only cost 1s the 
4 time it takes to write us. 
J HE house was old when she bought it. wall paper and draperies to go with tien —- SATE SSS ae _ 
i” be ~ 
: It had probably been built over a hun- — each floor pattern. She could easily 
A ' dred years ago. Yet its quaint Colonial see now that the floor was the logical foundation heavy cleaning. In a day’s time your floors 
eit charm acted as a source of inspiration to Mrs. for every well-planned interior. are given a lifetime of beauty. 
le E. F. Lilley of Milford, Mass. Womanlike, she Today, her home is one of which any woman Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of our 
' imagined the delight of changing this old house — would be proud. She tells us that “Every one Bureau of Interior Decoration, will gladly 
re into a really livable home, a home that com- who has seen it remarks about the floors,” and _ help you plan color schemes that make your 
xe bined every modern decorative touch with old- — adds, “They are so easy to keep clean!” floors more than something just to be walked 
, fashioned hospitality. on. Write to her. Ask anything you want to 
eo -asy ‘Is ough : ° know about the new use of color and desigr 
nt It all seemed so easy until she thought of — Ayany new designs are now on display .; : J c congn 
is the floors. Time and countless walking feet ¢ ¢ - in home decoration. There is no charge. 
| had seared and scarred the old cracked boards. HOoOmE planners, like Mrs. Lilley, will find 
; | Those floors would never do! happy inspiration in the many new A new book on the art of 
» | Phen Mrs. Lilley remembered an Arm- Armstrong 8 Linoleum floors. Chere are two- furnishing and decorating homes 
; | Strong’s Linoleum advertisement she had read. tone Jaspé linoleums for living-rooms, ae Foster W, ‘: j 
. “ ‘ weet ° ° ‘ - » A 2 > 10 
She hunted up the magazine. That night she — spick-and-span Dutch tile designs for sun y Agnes Loster Wright 
posted a letter to Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown of | porches and breakfast rooms, marble and M RS. Wright is a contributor to House 
y Armstrong Cork Company’s BureauofInterior —_ block patterns for hallways and _ libraries, and Garden and other magazines you 
| Decoration. Would her plan be successful? flowered effects for bedrooms. read. She is an authority on home furnishing 
t ‘ oy ‘ : ° . ” 5 
: Would Mrs. Brown be able to see the All these new designs and colors of | and decoration. Her new book for home plan- P 
.. hidden charm of this quaint old house? Look for the Armstrong’s Linoleum you can see at _ ners, “Floors, Furniture, and Color,” will be 
ir Imagine her delight a few dayslater CIRCLE A any-good department or furniture sent to anyone in the United States for 25 
when she received individual decora- trademark on __ store. Any pattern you select can be cents postpaid (60 cents in Canada). . 
tive treatments for every room in her the burlap back \aid permanently right over your old 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Division 


floor. No bother, no dust, no danger 
to your hangings and furniture. And 


home. Imagine her surprise to find 
before her not only samples of lino- 
leum patterns, but also samples of 


no more time-worn boards, no more 2519 Virginia Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Armstr ong’s Linoleum ‘for every floor in the house 


In using advertisements see page 4 97 


oure 

Issng a 
RARE TREAT 
if you 
overlook 
APRICOTS 





DEL MONTE Apricots have 
a delicate tartness that makes 
them a_ perfect balance for 
heavier foods. Yet they have a 
remarkable sweetness, too— 
richly developed by the warm 
sun of California where they 
grow. 

But it’s more than goodness 
that recommends them. 


Ease of service, convenience 
and economy make them dou- 
bly welcome on every table. 


Why not serve them tonight 
—just as they come from the 
can, in their own rich syrup? 


Only ask your grocer for 
DEL MONTE-—and be sure. 


“The DEL MONTE Fruit Book”—just 
published—is a picked collection of the 
favorite fruit recipes of America’s best 
known cooking authorities. It covers the 
service of canned fruits for every occasion. 
Write for your free copy today. Address 
Department 26C, California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, California. 


€ AUYE YOU Say 


* 
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|ness that does it. 


Old Youth 


His fingers brushed hers across the table. 

“I’ve been through every possible argument. 
Last night I didn’t tell you what happened to 
my wife; you didn’t ask. At the end of the 
first year she died. Should I be doing her any 
good by not dining with you? You had the 
beginning of the same thought,” again his 
hand brushed hers, “when you abandoned 
your mourning for me.” 
' “You'd noticed?” In the silence that fol 
lowed, she cushioned her chin against her small 
clenched hands. “What are you trying to 
do with me?” 

He laughed quietly 
to life.” 


“I’m luring you back 


5 


HEY were seated side by side in her auto- 


meoile. She was ignorant of their destina- 
tion; she had been too muc h in haste to avoid 
Johnson’s astonishment to pay attention to 
the directions Dick had given him. Lean 


streets blanched by moonlight slipped past the 
windows. Polished asphalt gleamed on into 
the future, velvet-smooth as waters of old 
canals. Her thoughts traveled back. Now 
that in the dimness she could not remark the 
change in him, the change in herself grew less. 
rhe illusion gathered strength that they were 
boy and girl together. His hand slipped into 
hers companionably, completing the illusion. 
With instinctive longing, of which she was 
immediately ashamed, she pressed it closely. 

“Why should you?” she asked unsteadily, 
disowning her boldness. 

“What?” 
“Everything? 
trouble for me?” 

“It’s the kind of trouble to which men have 
put themselves for women since time began.” 

“But there are younger women.” 

“How you harp on immaturity! Youth’s 
almost the least part of a woman’s attraction. 
You're doubting my sincerity. That’s be 
cause you live in an infant civilization, where 
merely to be young is given unfair importance. 
In Latin countries, where the recognition of 
sex is franker and happy living is cultivated 
as a great achievement, all the famous beauties 
are nearer forty than thirty. Take the woman 
we're going to see—”’ 

“You didn’t tell me.” 

“Marthe Bretonneaux.” 

“I thought she was in Paris.” 

‘Then you've heard of her? But I remember 
now; I only said there was some one to whom 
I wished to introduce you.” 

Her « lasp relaxed 


Put yourself to so much 


“There's no woman living,” he continued 
with enthusiasm, “who's caused more men to 
dream than Marthe Bretonneaux No one 
thinks of years in connection with her. She 
was never more in her heyday than now. She’s 
a take-up-thy-bed-and-walk sort of person 


In her own lifetime she’s become a legend 
She has the zest for joy that American women 
lack She’s unconfined without being a 
savage It’s difficult to lay hands on the 
proper words. She revives and maddens.’ 

“Qualities, I should imagine, that we 
American women can well do without.’’ She 
couldn't bear that he should praise her un 
known rival. The disapproval in her tone 
was chilling 


“I’m afraid I'm forced to differ \ man’s 
point of view, perhaps.’’ She was sure that 
behind the darkness he was smiling “No 
woman, whatever her years or morals, can 


afford to be unglowing. In any case, all that 
I'm trying to prove is that it’s men’s fault if 
they haven't educated their women of over 
thirty to be entertaining. It’s just the period 
when everything they've lived tor ought to be 
coming into fruitage. And it’s just the period 
when men of our race hew them down with 
neglect. It’s this absurd worship of youthful- 
Immaturity, the budding 
season, whatever you like to call it, seems to 
bear the hall-mark of purity. So we kill the 








kinder purity, the purity which derives from 
experience 

He turned, and in turning brushed againg 
her shoulder. 

“After all, this is only what you said to m 
last evening, instancing yourself. You ask 
me how much comfort I'd be finding in yoy 
company if I were the age I am and ' 
twenty. We agreed that I should be 
tied and you would be condemning 
I scored there,” he chuckled 

The car was pulling up in a lagoon of illum 
nation. Looking out, she recognized th« opera 

“Why here?” she gasped 

“Because it’s here that Marthe’s performing 
Came over on purpose. The first time she] 9 
be seen in America.” me 

“In what? And why the opera? I thought 
she was an actress.” 





You Wer 





tongue 
I think 


“Your mistake he laughed, handing her 
to the pavement; “you can’t blame her for 
that. She’s singing in Massenet’s Saph 


the réle for which she was created.” 

As they plunged into the multi-color 
fashionable crowd, she caught the tingling 
anticipation of a great event. By the tim 
they had passed the barrier and were drifting 
up the winding staircase, her pride in her 
temporary possession of him had returned 


Pressing close to him to communicate he | 
sense of reconciliation, she whispered 
“You're a most exciting person Do you 


know what you've been doing? Making al 
my regrettable deficiencies seem glorious.” 


6 


N THE crimson passage a door opened—a 

door which led into a land of magic. She 
found herself crushed with him into a tiny 
room from which the wall in front was lacking 
To the right, in an arrested cataract, fell the 
steep stage-curtain; at its foot, transforming 
music into moonlight, lay the frenzied poo 


of the orchestra; rising tier on tier—a vast 
conservatory banked with human flowers 
stretched the hollow horseshoe of the opera 


house. She held her breath, shrinking against 
the door when it had closed behind her. Ar 
ominous buzzing as of bees swarming! Thou 
sands of eyes! Yet here, in the madding mu 
titude, as never before, she felt alone with hin 
The box contained seats for eight persons 
None of them was occupied. 

“We're the first.” She flung back her wrap 

“The last.” 

“Are there no others?” ; 

“Only you and Il. Don’t teli 
disappointed.” 

“I’m not.” ' 

“Then why did you ask the question?” 

She was fighting against the conviction that | 
from the first it had been his intention to make | 


me your 


their aloneness conspicuous. “A box which | 
holds eight! It seems almost wicked!” 

“The extravagance?” he smiled 

She laughed with an excited shiver of the | 


won't hear the performanc« I 

enough to refer to your lavishness.”’ 
“You may if you like. 

me nothing It 

Bretonneaux.” 
“Then she'll be annoyed.” 

was 


irresistible 
“Why annoyed?’ He was honestly sur 
prised 
Luckily at that moment the lights sank 


shoulders ‘You misunderstand me wilfully 
I was thinking of our selfishness—the six who 
wasn t rude 

My lavishness costs 


was a gift from Marthe 


The opportunity } 


the curtain began to rise. Her soul left bet 
body, taking with it nothing but her eye 
She roused from her dream by the 
thunder of applause which greeted Marthe 
She felt Dick fidgeting 


was 


Bretonneaux’s advent. 
against her elbow. 
“What is it?” 

so slightly. 
“You're a portrait on black velvet,” he § 

whispered, “‘done in jade and gold and ivory. : 
She was too absorbed in what was happening 


She turned her head ever 





















C These 1O are winners 


in the most difficult contest 
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=| the Borden Recipe Club 
ing 
xl & 
a. has ever staged . : 
et 
her = 
for IFTY dollars apiece for the one best PLUM DUMPLINGS 
—- | recipe using evaporated milk —in each Class 8— Puddings. 
- of 10 classes of cookery. Mrs. L. J. Martin, 4508 Fulton St., Chicago, 
ing And 3000 recipes came in! ete, 
ine The choicest soup of the soup expert — MOLASSES PIE 
he the cake whose secret has been guarded for Class 9—Pastries, Tarts, Pies. 
i , Mrs. M. L. P Sibley, Louisi 
ed years. Choosing among such highly special- we. DS. &. Freston, Seey, Loumane. 
he ized recipes has been exceptionally difficult. ¢p¥QCOLATE CAKE WITH FRUIT FILLING 
you So the Borden Recipe Club is prouder Class 10—Cake, Cookies, Crullers. 
al even than usual to publish this list of Mrs. R. F. Church, 1095 Ashland Ave., 
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ike Wisconsin. 
ich STRAWBERRY AND ORANGE COUPE 

t Class 7—Frozen Desserts, Ices, Mousses, Ice ( . 
‘ Cream. 
: Mrs. Frank Wilson, 395 W.Glenaven Ave., 
ra Youngstown, Ohio. - 
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The above prize-winning recipes, printed in 
it standard form, will be distributed about January 
2nd to members of the Recipe Club, as in pre- UNSWEETENED 

k; — contests. Others can obtain this set, to- EV, ED 
. gether with 100 additional selected recipes, as- 
: sembled in a cerviecsbte cloth bound loose tend APO RAT 
™ album, by ding 25c (stamps). 
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The prize-n inning recipe < 


TOMATO CHOWDER 
Class 1—Soups, chowders, etc. 
Mrs. W. Ellsworth, Safford, Arizona. 
MORNAY SAUCE 
Class 2—Sauces. 
Miss Anita Davis, 305-43 St. Sacrament St., 
Montreal, Canada. 
VEGETABLE DINNER EN CASSEROLE 
Class 3—Vegetables. 
Mrs. F. J. Schroeder, 1502 Orchard Grove 
Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 
CORN OMELET 
Class 4—Egg Dishes. 
Mrs. J. I. Hurt, Abingdon, Va., Box 143. 
CHANG PO 
Class 5—Entrées, Meat, Fish Rolls. 
Miss Alice Stevenson, 1818 Emerson St., 
Palo Alto, California. 
BOHEMIAN KOLATCHEN 
Class 6—Quick Breads, Muffins, Rolls, etc. 
Mrs. Joseph Poss, 304 Lincoln St., Antigo, 








Detroit, Michigan. 


Each of these prize-winners—representing the 
pet recipe of a famous cook—is made with Borden's 
Evaporated Milk. Good cooks find that Borden's 
Evaporated makes smoother, creamier dishes. It 
gives a distinctive flavor often superior even to 
fresh milk. 

Borden's is pure, full-cream milk, evaporated to 
double richness, convenient in form, and econom- 
ical to use. The Borden Company, 420 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Paste this chart in 
your cook book 





Just App 
Sun-MAID 
RAISINS 
to YOUR. 


Biscuit Dough 


Raisin biscuits 

Raisin roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and 
cinnamon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin Dumpling 


Breakfast 
Breads 


Raisin muffins 
Raisin doughnuts 
Raisin cornbread 
Sally Lunn 
Cinnamon buns 


Breakfast 
Cereals 
Oatmeal 


Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal mush 


Pies 
Apple, rhubarb, pumpkin, 


lemon, butterscotch, peach, 
cranberry, cocoanut 


Simple 
Puddings 


Rice, custard, bread, tapi- 
oca, cornstarch, brown betty 


C akes 
Layer, tea, drops, Spice, loaf. 
(Flour raisins slightly before 
adding to batter) 


. . 
Candies 
Raisin and nut balls (greund 
raisins and nuts made into 
balls and rolled in sugar) 
Raisin fudge, penoche, cara- 
meis 
dipped in 
chocolate 


Raisins 


sweet 


Norte: Practical recipes for 

these and many other delight- 

ful foods can be had by mail- 
ing the coupon below 


COUPON 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
of California 

Dept. A-401, Fresno, Calif. 

Please send me “Recipes 

with Raisins.” 





ADDRESS 
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RAISIN COOKERY LESSONS BY FAMOUS COOKS 


J 


tc OF THE 








SERIES 


Winter fruit pies that men like 


By Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK, Household Efficiency 
Household Engineering,” “ 


Station; Lecturer; Author: “ 


“Pie” is the most truly 
typical American dish; 
and pie is the most pop- 
ular of all desserts, espe- 
cially with men! Winter 
and summer a fruit pie 
is always “just right” as 
a fitting top-off to any 
meal. 

Raisins are the ideal 
fruit filling because no 
matter what the season, 
your hand can instantly 
reach them on your pantry 
shelf. There is no waste, 
no picking over, no loss 
through a “short” box or 
basket. 

In their dried and com- 
pact form raisins hold the 
stored vim and vitamin of 
the grape— theFruit Royal 
of the ages. Their winey 
and spicy flavor and rich 
natural sugar combine de- 
liciously with crispy crust 
or flaky pastry. A cup or 
more of raisins added to 
ordinary fillings will give a 
note of individuality and 


make common materials 
into a “something differ- 
ent”’ dish. 


Raisins do for plain in- 
gredients of the kitchen 
what fancy neckwear, 
ruche or ribbon, does fora 
simple frock—makes it 
distinctive at little cost. 

And let me whisper a 
secretlearnedfromareal 
chef in France. Before 
adding them to other 
fillings,“plump” raisins 
about ten minutes in 
simmering water or fruit 


The new Sun-Maid cook book, 130 unusual and practical recipes, suggestions for afternoon teas, 


) 
fi kK i kf luncheons, children’s dishes. Compiled and tested by Mrs. Belle De Graf. Just mail the coupon 


* 


Sun-Mai 


Expert; 






~~ SNetes o~ 
Or >< 
“na 


—— 


Raisin Pineapple Custard Pie 


1% cups rich milk; 4 cup sugar; 2 level table 
spoons cornstarch; 2 egg yolks; '% teaspoon 
salt; 1 cup Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins; 1 cup 
drained pineapple pulp; 54 cup pineapple juice; 
2 tablespoons lemon juice; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
MERINGUE: 2 egg whites; 2 tablespoons pow- 
dered sugar; 1 teaspoon vanilla; '« teaspoon 
salt; 1 cup shredded cocoanut. Flaky Pastry 
Heat milk in double boiler, stir in sugar, salt 
and cornstarch sifted together; cook until a 
thick custard, then pour on well beaten egg 
yolks and cook three minutes more. Remove 
from fire. In enamel saucepan heat pineapple 
and lemon juice and in it simmer the raisins 
ten minutes until plump. To the cooked cus 
tard add the raisins, the pineapple pulp and the 
remaining juices. Fold the two mixtures care 
fully together, adding the vanilla. Pour into a 
baked shell of rich flaky pastry. Cover with a 
meringue made of the egg whites and sugar; 
sprinkle with shredded cocganut and bake ten 
minutes in slow oven until delicately browned 


Mock Mince Pie 


1 cup boiling water; 1 cup sugar; 2 cups Sun 
Maid Seeded Raisins; 2 cups finely chopped 
tart apples; ‘4 cup grape-juice (or cider); 2 
tablespoons lemon juice; 1 tablespoon grated 
lemon rind; 2 tablespoons orange juice; 1 table- 
spoon grated orange rind; }% teaspoon pow- 
dered cinnamon; '; teaspoon powdered clove; 
1, teaspoon grated nutmeg; 2 tablespoons 
butter; 4 cup chopped walnut meats; 2 table- 
spoons flour. Flaky Pastry. 

To the boiling water in enamel saucepan add 
sugar, grated rinds, grape and fruit juices and 
spices. Blend, then add ra sins and chopped 
apples and simmer in the spiced syrup ten min 
utes until raisins are plump and apples soft- 
ened. Add butter and stir until melted, then 
the flour which has been mixed to a paste with 
cold water. Stir mixture carefully over a low 
flame until thickened. Pour into a pie plate 


lined with flaky pastry, cover with a top crust, 
bake 40 minutes 


in moderate oven. 





Sun-Maip Raisin Growers or Cauirornia, Fresno, CAtir. 


quis is the Sun-Maid Girl—an 
insigne of quality the worldover. 

Look for her on now 

Maid Raisin Growers of California 


Raisins 


Director, 
The New Housekeeping, 


* cheaper than they 
yj) have been in years. Buy 


4 
by 
Applecroft Home Experiment 
” etc. Advisory Food Consultant 
juice variously flavored 
with a pinch of spice, a 
“pouf”oflemonororange § 


rind. Thus you release 
their own natural sugar 
and flavor and combine 
it with those of your 
other ingredients. Will 
you try this? Be generous 
with raisins and you will 
have an all year fruit pie 
filling of infinite variety. § 
Mrs. Christine Frederick 


There 1s a difference in 
raisins 





There is a difference in 
flavor,sweetness,size ,color 
and cleanliness. To make 
certain of the finest results, 
be sure that the raisins 
you use are Sun-Maids. 
For Sun-Maids are made 
from the tenderest and 
sweetest grapes, grown 
where they reach perfec- 
tion—in the beautiful San 
Joaquin and Sacramento 
Valleysof California. They 
come to you in sanitary 
packages,—raisins large, 
plump, juicy, with an in- 
imitable delicacy of flavor. 


Thoroughly cleaned and 
sterilized, they do not re- | 





quire washing before use. 
You can use these perfect 
raisins freely, 
are 


for they 
inexpensive now— 


a package today and 
try them in the inter- 
esting pie recipes which 
Mrs.Christine Frederick 
has given you here. 









uctsof the Sun- 

















to make reply. When the lights went up, the 
tears had reached her eyes. tage 

Her companion remarked them. “Crying?” 

She dabbed her lashes hurriedly. “I was 
afraid she would lose him.” 

His eyes caressed her. “So you’ve not lost 
your trick of taking make-believe seriously?” 

“ “Why should I?” 

“I’m glad you haven't. But, after all, what 
we've been seeing is only acting.” 

“Yet it’s the mirage of something real— 
something that’s going on all the time in 
peopl ’s hearts.” 

“What's that?” 

“The struggle between freedom and curtail- 
ment.” 

“You mean the struggle between good and 


evil; between what we want and what’s 
allowable.” 
“The injustice that puzzles me,” she 


laughed, “is that the delightful things we want 
are always represented as evil. One would 
almost think that goodness consisted in 
turning one’s back on happiness.” 

“The way we turned our backs on each 
other in Venice.” 


IS remark proved silencing. It was he who 

found courage to resume the conversa- 
tion. “Few of us are wise enough to know 
what we want or even to go on wanting it after 
we've got it. Supposing, for example, we’d 
won each other at Venice, do you think we’d 
still be wanting each other?” 

“Why doubt it?” She drew herself back, 
hurt and astonished. 

“Because I’m sure we wouldn’t. The fates 
were kind; they allowed us to marry people 
of whom our hopes were moderate.” 

“If you consider yourself so lucky for having 
missed me,” she said coldly, “I wonder you 
troubled to hunt me up. You'll only experience 
the same disappointment you so cunningly 
avoided.” 

“I’m not sure. 
discover.” 

The house was again darkened. Illusion 
was recommencing. Quarreling, she thought. 
Did a man ever forgive a woman by whom he 
had been rejected? Her eyes turned to the 
stage where a similar problem was being 
worked out in action. The setting was the 
mansion in Paris to which Sapho had brought 
Jean when she had rescued him from the 
garret—a nest, the comfort of which had been 
made possible by the rewards of a previous 
existence which he abhorred. 

She moved about the lamp-lit room with a 
brave pretence of buoyancy, gathering up and 
destroying all reminders of his tenancy. 

A loud tapping reverberates through the 
loneliness. As she looks up, startled, Jean 
forces his way into her presence. His first 
words mingle desire with recrimination. He 
speaks as though he hates her, yet he can not 
live without her. Opening her arms as to an 
undeserving child, she nestles his head against 
her breast. He falls asleep. She frees herself. 

Her movements have suddenly become 
stealthy and determined. Hastily she places 
all she requires in a bag. Picks up her hat 
and cloak. Lowers the lamp. Stoops over 
him with a smile, half mocking, half tender. 
Tiptoes to the window. As she draws aside 
the curtain, a glimpse of allurement is 
revealed: a garden under moonlight; the 
silver roofs of Paris. The forbidden moment 
has produced disillusion. Teeming life lies 
out there with its promise. All that life de- 
mands as the price of conquest is the courage 
to forget. 

Once she looks back, her face illumined with 
triumphant commonsense. She descends into 
the garden. Her tripping footstep dies out in 
its scented brightness. 

“The end.” Dick was touching Eve’s arm. 

“Let’s stay,” she begged, ‘“‘and see her take 
her applause,” 

Marthe Bretonneaux was bowing across the 
footlights; picking up the sheaves of flowers 


It was what I came to 


Old Youth 


that were showered on her; shaking hands with 


the leader of the orchestra; going in search of | 


and returning with singers wno had supported 
her—insisting that every one take a share of 
her ovation. 

“She’s generous,” 


Eve murmured. 
To a fault.” he nodded. 

At that moment Marthe singled them out 
with a glance, as though it were their approval 
alone that she sought. When they had added 


their clapping to the thunder of the audience, | 


she beamed cheerfully as an urchin whose head 
they had patted. 

Eve turned sharply, a twinge of pain at her 
heart. “She loves you.” 

“Not noticeably.” He shrugged his shoul 
ders. “Did I tell you? 
supper-party.”’ 

Eve’s face fell. 
forbidden moment to its last 
second. “I can’t. I’m like this for you. Till 
this evening I wasn’t out of mourning.” 

“Tt was good of you. I understand.” 

But did he, or was he reckoning her strait 
laced and provincial? Her imagination leaped 
forward to the gaiety of such a party—its 
abandon, its friendliness, its sparkle. It would 
be a fifth and impromptu act of Sapho, in which 
she could have a part—youth prolonged beyond 
the silver veil of moonlight. 

He was assisting her into her wrap—she 
thought, a trifle impatiently. She half turned 
that she might read his expression. 

“T’ve spoiled everything. You find me 
slow.” 

His hands lingered on her shoulders. 
grip tightened. 

“Helpless and restful,” he corrected; then 
urged her before him. 

She went tremblingly. In the passage they 
were swept together by the departing throng. 
Not till her car had been called did he address 
her. 

“We'll meet again?” 

“Of course.” 

“But immediately. When?” 

“T have no engagements.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“T think tomorrow.’ 

On the point of drawing out from beside the 
ponent, she leaned from the window. “I 
nad to refuse. It wasn’t that I didn’t want 


” 


She had dragged out her 


Their 


’ 


to go, 


‘ 


HE necromancy of his presence, which had 

changed streets of New York into moon- 
haunted canals of Venice, was gone. As she 
waited at the ferry, milk-wagons were jangling 
in from the New Jersey shore. How late it 
was! Even Johnson, crouching above the 
wheel, seemed asleep. Closing her eyes, she 
pressed back against the cushions, trying to 
recapture happiness by the effort to recall. 
She stirred lazily, lulled by the gliding motion 
of the car. 
Greensleeve. 


She wasn’t Eve at all. She was 


a romping figure in a green-blue landscape, | 


We're invited to her | 


permissible | 





She wasn’t the widow of Jim | 


where the sun shone and cloven-footed life | 


was prancing. Then the speed began to 
slacken. Glancing from the 
recognized White Chimneys. 

Approaching the illumined porch, her 
thoughts harked back to the previous night. 
If she could only reverse the hands of time, 
see Dick standing there, and know that 
pleasure was still in store! 

Having made fast the door, she was sur- 
prised to discover that the library lights were 
all on. She caught the glow of a fire in the 
hearth. At the same time she became aware 
of the fragrance of tobacco. Some one was 
rising from the couch. She had uttered a 
cry, when she recognized her brother-in-law, 
Jerry. 

“A fine hour to return!’’ he greeted her. 

She ran forward. “What's happened? 


Why are you here, Jerry?” 
He didn’t answer, but continued uttering 


window, she | 
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For an old, persistent trouble, a 
wonderful new cream—called 
Vauv! It is different from any- 
thing else you have ever used— 
in principle, action, result. 


Vauv stops shine instantly; 
takes away—in one application 
—every trace of that ugly, greasy 
look. Witha light dusting of pow- 
der it gives a lovely, natural finish 
that lasts for hours and hours. 


Vauv is absolutely harmless. It 
is actually an increasing benefit. 
Used regularly, it helps tocleanse 
clogged pores and reduce them to 
normal size. Just try it, yourself. 
Use it regularly every day for a 
week, and notice the difference! 


Send for sample today 
Ask for a tube of Vauv today at 
your drug or department store. 
Price soc. But if your dealer can- 
not supply you, just send us your 
name and address with §3c (regu- 
lar price plus postage) for a gener- 
ous, full-size tube. Or 10c for a 
week’s-trial sample tube. 

The Vauv Co. (for Jane Morgan) 
341 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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his thoughts. ‘So it would seem that all our 
womenfolk are wrong-’uns!” 

“Wrong-’uns!”” She drew herself up with a 
flare of pride. “You must take that back. 
How dare you?” 

“It’s for me to ask that,” he retorted. 
“T’ve been waiting since eight and it’s nearly 
one o’clock. Monday couldn’t tell me where 
to find you. All he knew was that you’d sud- 
denly ordered your car. At an hour after mid- 
night you arrive, a regular merry widow, 
And on top of it 
you resent that I should ask for an explana- 
tion.” 

“T don’t resent your asking,” she returned 
quietly. “You’ve not asked; you’ve accused 
me. The things you’ve hinted are unpardon- 
able. As to the June bride part of my ofiend- 
ing, I had to discard my mourning sometime. 
\s to where I’ve been—though it’s no possible 
concern of yours—I’ve been to the opera.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell somebody? Why 
were you so sly in your method of slipping off?” 

She perched herself on the arm of the couch, 
as though she were a little girl preparing to be 
impertinent. ‘Because I’ve grown up at last,” 
she smiled icily. “‘You’ve domineered over me 
long enough. It’s what I was trying to tell 
your father yesterday.” 

“I’m aware of it.” He frowned, puzzled by 
an emotional quality in her voice and an 
attraction in her presence. ‘My father was 
badly upset by what you told him. As for 
domineering over you, that’s an ungracious 
way of distorting facts. It would be kinder 
to say that we've all been very fond of you. 
We’ve shown our fondness by doing our best 
to shield you. I was rude to you just now; 
you’ve a right to be offended. But what 
you're asserting goes deeper—it’s ungrateful.” 

“One can be too well guarded,” she thrust 
his sentiment aside. “You've all meant very 
generously—I’m not disputing that. But I’ve 
been supervised to the point of suffocation. 
There you have it! No privacy—no place 
where I could hide. I have to have my secrets 

every woman has to have them.”’ Her voice 
thrilled with excitement. “You people, be- 
cause I married into you, think you ought to 
know as much about me as God.” 

He approached nearer and stood over her, 
dimly aware that he had stirred up more 
trouble than he had intended. “I'd like to 
be sympathetic, Eve. There’s evidently been 
some injustice. But upon my word, I haven't 


| the ghost of an idea of what you’re driving at.”’ 


“You wouldn’t.” She rested her hand on 
his arm forgivingly. ‘‘Men don’t understand, 
as a rule, Jerry. 1 don’t suppose for a minute 
that you understand your wife, though I’ve 
no license to drag her into this discussion.” 

“As a matter of fact, I don’t.” He scanned 
her face narrowly. “She’s the reason for my 
being here—the reason why I waited.” 


N HER relief she jumped to her feet. “Thank 
heaven, then it’s not Sybil?” Immediately 
she realized her mistake. 
“What about Sybil?” 
“You've let the cat out of the bag. 
something.” 
She sought to hedge. ‘“Sybil’s not much 
| with her husband. You must have noticed.” 
“Yes, I’ve noticed. But that’s not what’s 
in your mind. I'll respect your confidence. 
She’s my sister,” he urged; “‘you ought to 
| tell me.”’ 
“Only if you'll pledge yourself to help her.” 
“T pledge myself.” 
“She’s left her husband.” 
The laughter that crept into his eyes was 
|frightening. His features were breaking up 
| like a clown’s at a circus. He collapsed upon 
the couch, covering his face. She was on her 
| knees, trying to pull his hands aside. 
“What is it, Jerry? Please don’t laugh so 
horribly.” 
“Was I laughing?” He glanced between 
his fingers, controlling himself with an effort. 


he asked sharply. 
You know 


Old Youth 


“Poor kid! So our little Sybil’s gone and done 
Sek 


“That wasn’t why you were laughing.” 

“It wasn’t.” He looked very gentle—like 
nis orctcer, Jim, at that moment. “It was 
the drollery that it should happen twice. 
Leaving her husband’s what my wife talks 
of doing.” 

It took her some seconds to recover from 
the shock. Then, “My dear Jerry, women 
don’t talk about a thing like that if they 
intend to do it.” . 

“There may be something in what you say,” 
he admitted grudgingly. “If Sybil’s a fair 
example, she didn’t.” 

“IT should think not. Her husband doesn’t 
know yet.”” Eve marshalled evidence to sup 
port her statement. ‘Before leaving, she didn't 
even trouble to quarrel with him.” 

“The cold-blooded little devil!” he nodded. 
“If it’s a good sign, Alice and I can still quarrel. 
But what’s wrong with us, Eve? You're almost 
one of us. Two bust-ups at once! Are we 
different from other families?” 


O AVOID immediate reply, she turned to 

gaze into the fire behind her. With the 
amazement of discovery he noted the clear 
ness of her protile. 

“It’s curious in marriage,” she murmured, 
“the way one ‘s so often haunted by the 
thought that one could have done better.” 

He placed hands on her shoulders, com- 
pelling her to face him squarely. ‘You're not 
telling me that you and Jim weren’t happy?” 

“Jim and I were different.” Her expression 
lit up with tenderness. ‘When Jim became 
sick, I forgot about happiness.” 

“Eve, how good you are!’ His hands slipped 
to her elbows. ‘“There’s something I'd like 
to tell you. I’m seeing you as some one utterly 
different this evening.” He hesitated. “You're 
beautiful.” 

She raised herself up, clutching at his lapels. 
“You're wasting your breath on me. That's 
what Alice has been waiting for you to tell 
her. Jack forgot to say it to Sybil. I know it 
must sound foolish that a woman should 
cause shipwreck to hear herself called beautiful 
—doubly silly when so few of us have any 
pretensions to beauty. And yet every lover 
persuaded his future wife that she was beauti- 
ful up to the day he married her. You, 
yourself, must have persuaded Alice a 
hundred times. Why don’t you persuade her 
nowr 

He hung his head. “It seems so stupid to 
go on repeating the same praise. Catering to 
vanity. 

“Then why wasn’t it stupid at first?” she 
coaxed him. ‘Why should you wait till she’s 
risked her life in bearing you children to find 
it’s stupid? By your lack of attention, 
you've made Alice feel she’s a back-number. 
Any woman with a grain of self-respect has to 
prove a husband wrong who’s implied as 
much.” 

“Has to bring disgrace on his children!” 
His sense of injury flashed out. “Has to 
cancel the most sacred obligations to prove 
something that any mirror could tell her. 
Nonsense!” 

“It isn’t nonsense, Jerry. Watching her 
reflection in a mirror couldn’t prove to her 
she was loved. To be loved is her profession, 
as much as yours is to find new markets for 
what you manufacture. If she isn’t loved, 
she’s failed. You have half-a-dozen dreams 
you can accomplish. She has one. Your 
work’s a kind of ladder by which you mount 
to your desire. You'd be insulted if I ever 
asked you whether your brain fetches a higher 
price today than it did when you left college. 
Yet with most women—married women 
especially—the scale of values is reversed; 
women are scrapped at an age when men 
are becoming interesting. And it’s all unfair, 
because a woman’s efliciency for attraction 
should be estimated as a man’s—not by the 
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Shop where you will at the January sales, it will 


be hard for you to match Shaughnessy Olovnit 
garments for sheer loveliness—or actual 
value 


Beautifully tailored, carefully made, there 
are step-ins, vests, bloomers, sweaters, 
skirts, princess slips, nightgowns, etc. in 
a full range of all the wanted shades. 
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Nightgown 
The appealing beauty and the low price of 
this nightgown account for its immense 
sale to women of discrimination. It may 
be had in white, flesh, honeydew or orchid 
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And just think, you may have any of them at a i 
saving as substantial as the garments are dainty! \ 


For Shaughnessy Olovnit garments are ; 
sold only by our carefully selected rep- 
resentatives direct-to-you in your own 
home. 


For descriptions of all Shaughnessy Olov- 
nit garments send us the coupon below. 


a 
| To SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 

WATERTOWN, NEW YORK. 
| You may furnish me with descriptions of exclusive, eco- 
nomical SHAUGHNESSY OLOVNIT garments. 
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Mrs. Dimorier 
makes a unique 
refrigerator test 


“My Leonard Refrigerator is the best 
piece of furniture in my dining room. 
| removed the shelves and put a string 
of bananas in—and believe me, they 
kept; didn’t even ripen. I can make 
salad dressing and keep it for more 
than a week.” 
Thus Mrs. Harry H. Dimorier, Wind- 
sor, N. Y., shows how the Leonard 
wins the good-will of women. This 
master product saves food, eliminates 
waste, helps drive drudgery out. 
Polar Felt Insulation 
Is one of many features that have 
made the Leonard so popular. It con- 
fines immovable air in tiny cells; it is 
odorless, clean. The ten walls of the 
Leonard Cleanable meancold retained, 
heat repelled. 
The Leonard Cleanable food chamber 
is one-piece, round-cornered, triple 
porcelain, white or gray, on Armco. 
Porcelain extends clear around the 
door frame. Feel for it. See the new 
self-closing lock, the new patented 
copper drain pipe and trap. Furnished 
with outside icing doors and water 
cooler if desired. 
There’s a Leonard size and style to suit 
every purse. See the nearest Leonard 
dealer. If you cannot find him write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Send for Actual Sample of Porcelain 


Mr. Leonard's booklet**Se- 
lection and Care of Refrig- 
erators,’’ and catalog of 77 
and sizes will also 
be sent 

Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company 

401 Clyde Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Be sure the refrigerator you 
buy is made in Grand Rapids 
—the fine furniture center of 
the world 


Mrs. C. H. Leonard's 
Cook Book, 250 pages 
of tested recipes—$1. 


styles 





C. H. LEONARD, 
pioneer of home re- 
frigeration, who has 

een responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements 
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Old Youth 


she’s lost, but by the wisdom she’s 
gained. American wives have to be assured 
they’re beautiful more often than women of 
other nations.”’ 

He raised his eyes with shrewd, 
interest “Why so much 
\merican?” 

“Because,” she faltered, 
all the most admired women are 
than thirty.” 

“You're quoting. 


youth 


awakened 


stress on the 


“in older countries 
nearer lorty 


Who told you?” 


‘A friend.” 

‘The friend for whom you laid aside your 
mourning?” 

She watched him, tongue-tied 

Consulting his watch he rose. “Jingo! It’s 


late. Well, good luck. 


the inquisitor.”’ 


I’ve no wish to play 


She accompanied him to the hall. On the 
point of departure, he dawdled. 

“I’m not going in search of trouble But 
if the worst happens He bit his lip. “You'll 


stand by me, won’t you? It was what I waited 
to talk about. Till T find my gait, you'll assist 
with the children?” 

She had to steel herself to refuse him. “It’s 
the second time today the request has been 
made. The first time was by Sybil. I can’t, 
Jerry. I told her I couldn’t. If I'm not to be 
wasted, I have to be heartless.’ 

“Wasted! That's Alice’s crazy word 
What’s gone wrong with all you women that 
of a sudden you're so afraid of being wasted?”’ 


He cocked his hat at a desperately rakish 
angle. ‘“‘No hard feelings. My kids are nice 
kids. I was thinking of the waste to them.”’ 


On the doorstep, she halted him 


“Is it so critical? You don’t think she has 
another man?” 

“Being wasted made you ask. Not that 
I’m aware of.” 

‘Then, I rry dear, see she doesn’t find one 


s 


MAGIN had gone. How young she 
t! It was uncanny to feel young after 
Mrs. Magin wasn’t responsible 
her; neither was the tepid 

of daffodils strewn about 

Any moment 
wanted to fill 


yt 
elt! 
so late a night. 
for the change in 
sunshine, like dust 
the carpet. It was anticipation 
Dick might phone to her. She 
her room with hyacinths. 
In this lazy mood she permitted herself the 
luxury of breakfasting in bed. Her father-in 


law was announced. For the first time in his 
experience he received word she would not 
see him. Was she ill?—the question was 


carried back. Perfectly well—resting. 

“No wonder he’s astounded,” 
“IT never pampered myself.”’ 

How true that was! This was actually the 
first morning of all the mornings she had 
wakened in Clinton, that apart from doctor’s 
orders she had so indulged. This morning 
of forbidden lassitude brought all the morn 
ings of unfettered girlhood trooping back. 
Before marriage the most gentle hour in her 
day had been spent propped up with pillows, 
sipping coffee, while below her windows drifted 
the slowly-motioned, swan-like throng of 
gondolas. Her old father had been accustomed 
to sit beside her, shaggy-headed, in his gaily- 
flowered dressing-gown, planning future tri- 
umphs or snatching sketches of some expres- 
sion of hers that pleased him. She had a trunk, 
containing nothing but such sketches, hidden 


she smiled; 


in the attic from fear of ridicule. Happiness 
without a bank-account was incomprehensible 
to the Sybils and Alices who were now her 
relations. So were day-dreams. She must 
bestir herself 

The telephone rang. The summons for 
which she had waited! 

“Dick speaking.” 

“I knew it.” 

‘A lovely morning.” 

“Like Venice.” 

“So you, too, have been thinking of the 
past. Do you abide by your contract?” 


“Did I make one?” 


“Of course—to hold the whole day open 
for me.” 
“I’m sorry, Dick; the whole day’s out of the 


question. There was some one 
when I reached home last night.” 


needin g me 


‘There’s some one needing you at my end 
of the telephone.” 

“You’re inventing.” 

“I’m pleading.” 

“For what?” 

‘That you meet me anywhere, at any time.” 
‘That’s different; it’s not the entire day 
shall be delighted.” ; 
“But be explicit. Marthe’s most anxious 


to meet you. She’s invited you to tak 
with her. And then there’s some one els: 

“Who is she?” 

He did not deny the sex. 
he urged. Then, with 
‘The sooner, the happier.” 

His eagerness left her cold. 
to be alone with him. 

Piqued by her jealousy, she strove to respond 


tea 


“Be an explorer 
boyish unrestrain 


Her longi: 


gv was 


gaily. ‘You've baited your hook temptingly 
From four o’clock onward I can meet you 
wherever you choose.” , 
“The Ritz will be handiest 
She had scarcely hung up when she was 


summoned again imperiously. 
“He’s forgotten something,” 
But the voice was a woman's 


she thought 


‘The Greensleeve Chemical Works. Mr 
Greensleeve’s secretary talking. Mr. Green 
sleeve has to see you; it is most important.’ 

“Which Mr. Greensleeve?”’ 

“Mr. Greensleeve senior.” 

“Can you state his business?” 

“One moment.” It was evident that a hand 
was slipped over the mouthpiece. “I'm afraid 


Ican’t. It’s family business—strictly private 
‘Then I'll talk with my father-in-law 
The hand with the 


sleight of mouthpiec 
was repeated. Eve was as certain as if she 


could see instead of hear, 
was being employed in 
pre sence, 

“I’m not allowed to disturb him,” the suave 

vasion came back; “he’s at a conference 

The hour he’s set for you is eleven,” 

‘“Inconveniently short notice.” 

‘I’m merely handing on his orders.”’ 

“You mean to yourself.” 

\ moment’s hesitation. Then, “Of course 

‘Tell him that I'll do my best to be there.” 


that the telephone 
her father-in-law’s 


HY did he have to see her? Eve argued the 
problem while passed methodically 
through all the phases of her more than ordinarily 
fastidious toilet. Whatever his purpose, the 
result would be the crisis. He should be told 
the worst at a glance—the “June bride” part 
of her. To this end she selected her costume 
carefully—one in heliotrope with trimmings of 
opossum. She had had it hanging in her cup 
board for months, hidden behind her mourning 
In the automobile, which had been her 
father-in-law’s gift to her, she strove to master 
Every one along the pave 
ment wasn’t turning to look at her; that was 
only excited imagination. She was approach- 
ing the bridge that crossed the river. On the 
farther side lay sullen factories, begrimed 
tenements, tall chimneys belching foulness 


she 


self-consciousness 


The air was growing acrid; spring, with its 
delicately graded perfumes, was retreating 


She turned her thoughts inward to prepare 
herself for the fight. The Mr. Greensleeve ol 
business hours was a totally different 
from the courtly, philosophic patriarch who 
shed a Santa Claus glow on his family circk 
The change in him was as dramatic as that 
achieved by a general recounting anecdotes 
over a glass of after-dinner port and met later 
directing carnage on a field of battle. She had 
never fully determined which of his personali 
ties was the pose and which the genuine. She 
was going to an interview which, she foresaw, 
would develop into a court-martial. Her very 
appearance would cause her arrest. From the 
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None of the old bother of leveling spoons or 
packing measuring cups; no delay, no waste, 
no inaccuracy when you buy lard in this new 
carton. Just score the print as shown on the 
flap of the carton and cut it for the exact 
amount you want! 

An exclusive new convenience, and the 
lard itself-—Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf”’ Brand; known 
to you of old for its uniform fineness, its guar- 
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anteed purity, its perfection for all purposes 
of shortening and frying. 

Try one of these pound ‘“‘Silverleaf’’ car- 
tons. If your family is small, you will find it 
an ideal way to buy your lard, though you 
may also have this brand in pails of 2, 4 and 
8 pounds. But whether in pail or carton, you 
can always identify ‘“‘Silverleaf’’ by the Swift 
name and the silver leaves on the label. 


Swift & Company 


Swift’s “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard 
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Mrs. Alice R. Loomis of Hawaii paid 
for her home almost entirely with 
money earned in leisure moments 


If you can use 
more money 


let us show you how 
you may earn it 
without interfering 
with your regular 
work or home duties 


No matter how fully occupied 
your days may be, there is bound 
to be some spare time which you 
can devote to this congenial and 
profitable work. 


Representing Good Housekeeping 
and the other magazines we pub- 
lish will mean more money for 
the hundreds of uses most of us 
have for it. 


No business training is needed 
and no capital. We start you and 
cooperate with you at all times. 


Simply mail the coupon today 
and let us send you details of 
our plan. 


Dept. GHM—125 
International Magazine Co., Inc. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about your 
spare-time money-making plan, without obliga- 
tion to me. 
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| Old Youth 


dock, if less cruel means failed to extricate her, 
she would thwart the judge by herself pro- 
nouncing sentence 

Screwing up her courage to a frightened 
| pretence of calmness, she entered the works 
| While she waited in the reception room, 
she was surprised by a glimpse of her own 
reflection. She regarded herself closely. Sh 
wasn’t the same woman—even she could tell 


that. A subtle change had come over her 
It wasn’t the effect of her tight-fitting hat 
that created the difference; it wasn't the 
lavender shade of her costume. The change 


was within her, shone through her. She seemed 
to strain on a leash that was invisibly held. A 
messenger beckoned. She followed him between 
steel cages, behind which adding-machines were 
clicking, operated by crouching figures 

“Mr. Greensleeve will see you It was his 
| secretary making a favor of compulsion—the 
same voice that had sounded so peremptory 
across the telephone 


HE room into which she was ushered ex 

pressed a business monk’s ideals of austerity. 
It was the cell of a fanat c, who dedicated the 
passion of his soul to commerce with a con 
tempt for physical limitations akin to that of 
medieval anchorites in search of heaven The 
from 

In 
which 
back 


side facing the door was one huge window 
which the entire plant could be surveyed 
the middle was a flat-topped desk, at 
her father-in-law was seated, with his 
toward her 

“That 
these letters.”’ 
he continued 
Sybil.’ 

“I knew on the night of your dinner-party.” 

“And you didn’t tell me?” 

“T couldn't.” 

She guessed that his letter-signing was a 
subterfuge. He was bleak with emotion. Re- 
sentment of his masterfulness leit her. 

“You see,” she made a pleading gesture, 
“IT was in honor bound to silence. She had 
requested something.” 

rhe pen renewed its scratching. 
refused her. 
broke her 
saved her.” 


Ive? One minute while I sign 
As his pen scratched laboriously, 
without turning “It’s about 


vou, 


“And you 
Your refusal, whatever it was, 
If she’d come to me, I could have 


Eve took a step forward. “Perhaps you 
still can.” 
His shoulders twitched with irritation 


“Read for yourself.” 

Swinging round to hand on his daughter's 
letter, he caught sight of his daughter by mar- 
riage. To judge by his horror, she might have 
been a nun who had broken her vows 

“Insulting my son’s memory!” 

“One thing at a time,” she suggested gently. 
“We're discussing Sybil.” 


Instead of replying, he unhooked the re- 
ceiver, ““Tell Mr. Jerry to come to me.” 
Till Jerry’s arrival she bridged the con- 


demning silence by concentrating her attention 
on the letter 

“In your young days married couples stuck 
things out. In mine they don’t. When Jack 
comes enquiring, it’s for you to tell him. 
He'd talk me round. Even Eve tried. I 
requested something of her; her refusal has 
made me desperate. I’m compromising myself 
with Edgar. Edgar's the third point of my 
triangle. When I ran away, I wasn’t quite 
decided about Edgar. It was Eve's attitude 
that decided me. 

“If you're prepared to take matters sensibly 
and not to storm, I'll be glad to see you. Un 
less you promise that, you won't find me 
the address I’m giving is my lawyer's. Eve 
knows everything that led up to this. I'd 
be doing something far more awful by remain 
ing married.” 

Jerry tapped like an office-boy. He threw 
one comprehending glance at Eve, after which 
he pretended not to notice her 

“Sit down, both of you.” 

They sat down with the instant feeling that 
they had been placed under arrest. 


“First, as regards Sybil, before her husband 
learns, we must get possession of her children,” 

“But why, Dad?” Jerry questioned. 

“Because they’re my grandchildren, and 
possession’s nine points of the law.” 

But they’re Jack’s children.” 

“That’s beside the point.” As a chairman 
crushes an interrupter at a public meeting, he 
swept the objection from the board. “Here 
are your instructions, Jerry. You'll take 
counsel with you and interview Sybil’s lawyer 
You'll wring her address from him and bring 
her back to my house. And here are yours 
He turned to Eve. “You'll catch the night 
train to Gothamburg and return the following 
night with my grandchildren. I'll telephon 
ahead and state some reason that'll make my 
desire to see them plausible.” 

“So, as usual, Eve's to be made the goat 
Jerry tilted on his chair, stroking the back of 
his sleek head 

“Did I ask your opinion?” 

Eve came to the rescue. 
and you have them 
follows?” 

Mr. Greensleeve smiled gratefully, recogniz 
ing one reasonable person in his audience 
“You'll look after them till we see how things 
turn out.” 

“And if they turn out,” she leaned across 
the desk, “by Sybil not wanting to be bur 
dened?” 

“In that case you'll continue to take car 
of them.’ 

“In other words, you're asking me to assume 
Sybil’s burdens. Do you think that’s fair? 
She clasped her hands. “Sybil’s risking every 
thing for something she considers more valu 
able. If she wins, all the profits are hers 
What she’s really trying to do is to start life 
afresh as though she'd never given hostages 
to fortune. In order to do that, some one has 
to become responsible for her debts.” 

“We won't go into that. You have 
orders.” 

“But you've no right to order her, Dad.” 

His father swayed his white head with a 
butting motion. “How long have I had no 
rights over my Own family?” 

Jerry paused in tilting his chair. “For as 
long as you've encroached on the rights of 
others. We could do a lot worse than thrash 
this matter out 

“I shall be glad 


grim politenes 


“And if IT manag 
safe in Clinton, what 


your 


His father bowed with 


“TO START with, then,” Jerry transferred 

his hands to his trouser por kets, “it’s a good 
many years since any olf us were youngsters 
which means a good many years during which we 
ought to have claimed the privilege of choosing 
our own heaven or hell. It’s the privilege Sybil’s 
claiming and Eve, too, if I’m not mistaken 
It’s certainly high time I claimed it for my- 
When you were my age, you wouldn't 
have allowed your father to hand you orders; 
to rob you of your children, as you're proposing 
to rob Jack; to plant his grandchildren on you, 
as you're planning to plant yours on Eve; 
to force you back into a distasteful marriage 
as you're determined to force Sybil. ‘My life's 
my own. Keep out.’ That’s what you'd have 
told him. It’s what we’re telling you.’ 

“And if I reply that no one’s life is his own 
and that your particular lives are part and 
parcel of my happiness? Furthermore, that 
if you thwart me, I have power to retaliate?” 

“You always have.” 

It was Eve who had spoken. With the first 
word of Jerry’s attack, it was as though het 
father-in-law’s impressiveness had crumbled 
She found herself wondering why she had ever 
feared him. She saw him as superseded and 
harmless—a scarecrow mounting guard over 
a field of plenty, whose terror had been dis- 
sipated by the first winged agnostic to settle 
on his battered hat. 

‘*You always have!’ ” he repeated her words 
sarcastically. “Now what do you mean by 
that?” 
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“Eve means that you’ve manipulated all 


our lives to suit yourself without reference 
to what, from our points of view, seemed 
best.” 


“T wasn’t asking you, sir. Let Eve speak 
for herself.” 

“T think I meant just that,” Eve nodded. 
“You've tried to keep me, for instance, in 
mourning so that you might have me always 
to rely on as a companion. By taking control 
of my estate, you’ve managed to be dogmatic 
about the scale of my expenditures. You did 
the same with Jim to keep him dependent, 
using first his duty to you as his father and 
if that failed, your authority as his employer. 
If you’d allowed him to travel in search of 


health he might have been with us now. But, 
no—there were always these cruel works to 
grind him. His health didn’t matter; the 
works couldn’t spare him. You were the 
works. So we couldn’t make our own mis 
takes—never could be ourselves And now 
that Jim’s dead, you want me to be your 
monument to his memory. You're not think 
ing of me at all—that I have years and years 
before me—any more than you're thinking 
of Sybil’s happiness You're so unscrupu 


lously possessive 


She pulled up short, warned by his expres 


sion. “You've been kind, too,” she added 

“We'll forget my kindness, as you forgot 
it.” He rummaged for a cigar with a shaky 
hand. “It may be news to you that I’m 
famous for my integrity. All that,” he pointed 
beyond the window, “‘is the result of my fair 
dealing You come too late to shake my 
belief in the justice upon which my entire 
success has been founded. Ive demanded 
more from myself than I ever dreamed of 
demanding from my family. What’s behind 
this deluge of spiteful recrimination? Wan 
tonness 

“Nothing’s behind it Jerry had risen 


arm about his father’s shoulder 
pt that you're a kind of Queen 


and placed hi 
Nothing eCXCK 
Victoria.’ 

His father shook him off angrily. 
occasion for fooling, sit 

“If I joked,” Jerry smiled with genial cour 


‘This 


is no 


age, “I was speaking a true word in jest 
You've sat so tight on your throne there's 
been no room for any one else. You've been 
reigning since before we were thought of, and 


you're obstinate to die with the sceptre in your 


hand. I can guess your reason: you're afraid 
that if you abdicate, you'll be classed as 
decrepit. But what are you doing to us? 


Old Youth 








You’re compelling our youth to run to waste 
by refusing to get old yourself. At this rate 
we'll be hobbling on crutches before We snatch 


a taste of power. And here’s the extent to 
which you’ve over-reached ound you've 
even reserved a portion of your children 
from the people whom they’ve married 
That's what Eve’s been trying to tell yoy 


it’s what my wife would tell you if she dared 
It’s what probably lies at the bottom of thy 
trouble between Jack and Sybil. The poor 
devil dreamed he was marrying a woman and 
woke up to find himself joined in holy wedlock 


to the Greensleeve Chemical Works To 
much family, too much patronage, too muck 
father-in-law—take my word for it, that's 
what’s soured Jack’s temper. The sam 
thing’ll happen to Alice if I don’t look oy 
Why, hang it, Dad, you mayn’t be conscioys 
of it, but you make a practice of enslaving 
everybody.” 

‘And you suggest?” The parchment fa 
was deceivingly patient. “What do you sug 
gest? That I set you all free to foll Syt 
to the devil?” : 

‘If you think that’s where we'd go. Mos 
men, and you're one of them, would rather 
starve in a hell of their own creation than feast 
in a heaven that had been thrust upon then 

Phe old man rose swiftly. “And you, Eve 
you agree? You two seem to have conspir 
together.” 

“I think I do,” she faltered. 

“In that case,”’ suddenly he caught fire ar 
brought his fist crashing down, “‘cease poisot 
ing Jerry’s mind; create your own hell. Pair 
your face as you've painted your gown. See 
the lover of whom, all the time we've be 
wrangling, you've been dreaming. But I as 
one decency—leave your husband's, my dea 
son’s, name out of your intimacies. You 
won the liberty you've coveted. You can ¢ 
now.” 

Jerry sprang to his feet to intercede for her 
She arrested him with a tremulous hand 

“You, at least, mustn't quarrel with hin 
He ’s old me 

Down the corridor of steel cages he retra 
her steps till she emerged into the spring 
sunshine 

“Free at last!” 

“To where did you s Madam? 

She realized Johnson's presence To New 
York—to my milliner and dressmaker.” 

As the car moved off, she murmured to her 
self: “It won't be the first time a new frock’ 


been worn as a bandage.” 


(To be continued 
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(Continued from page 84 


that the less of that kind of teaching we have 
the better, but every element of true religion 
makes for good in the child. 

As I have said, there is a natural belief in an 
after-life. I do not think that this belief could 
be eradicated even if everybody made an effort 
to do so. I think it should be cherished and 
protected along the right line. We naturally 
think of the after-life under two aspects—one 
of happiness and bliss which we call “heaven,” 
and one of misery and suffering which we call 
“hell.”’ I do not believe in scaring people into 
being good, but I do believe that the influence 
which the belief in heaven and hell has on a 
child is, upon the whole, for his good. In the 
teaching of religion we can not eliminate this 
idea of the future life. Its principal good is in 
teaching the child that if he wants to be happy 
in the future life he must be a useful and an 
honest citizen in this life. 

Some people would say that where you can 
not demonstrate the thing to be true, you should 
not teach it to a child. I have some sympathy 
with this belief; but when you can not demon- 
strate that the ‘thing i is false, and in itself it is 


good if true, it seems to me a sufficient reason 
for retaining it. I would not have the child get 
religious training with the idea of a future lile 
eliminated. It is true that as religion is defined 


by St. James it does not carry the idea of futur 
life. St. James says, “Pure religion and unde 


filed before God and the Father is this, to visi! 
the fatherless and widows in their affli tion and 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” Its 
the old idea of the Latin poet, Horace the 
pagan, who describes the truly religious man 4s 
one of unbroken integrity and free of crime 
The two definitions are identical in sentiment. 


Ethical Training in School 

I have discussed this subject so far with the 
idea of home-training in religion. I think after 
all the best place to train children in religion 
at the home and the Sunday-school, But tru 
religion should not be neglected in the day 
school. All the fundamental principles of mat 
hood and womanhood should be inculcated 
constantly in the school without reference | 
any particular sect or betief. Selected passage 
from the Bible, both Old and New (and irom 
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the Old Bible I say “selected” purposely), 
should not be forbidden by any act of the State 
Legislature. 

\lso reading from standard English and 
American authors that are properly selected, 
and which feature all the elements of a truly 
religious life, should be prac tised in the schools. 
Every teacher should impress upon his pupils 
the important and insistent necessity of truth- 
fulness, honesty, and industry, all elements 
of true religion. Every mother and father 
should teach the child to work at home. 
There are things in every household that chil 
dren can do. They should not wait until they 
are eighteen to begin. They should begin at 
two and three to do little chores for their 
fathers and mothers. I taught my older boy to 
do little acts for me before he could understand 
what I wanted him to do. I remember the 
first thing I asked him to do. I handed him a 
crumpled piece of paper and pointed to the 
open fire, and the little boy went to the fire and 
put the paper in. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of things about the house that the 
parents and servants do that children should 
be taught to do also. It seems to me that the 
greatest fundamental in a religious training is 


service, and we must begin with manual ser 
vi if 1 vish to progress to higher grades of 
service My idea first of all of a religious train 
ing is one of useful industry. Idleness is the 


worst foe of a religious training. 
Seli-restraint is highly important in th 


child’s dict. The moment the mother yields to 
the child’s cry for candy, that moment sh« 
fails in religious instruction. The desire for 
the injurious thing must be denied the child 
and he will soon understand why he is denied 


for his own good. 

1 will hardly maintain that it is best for a 
child to be trained as I was in the strict doctrine 
of Calvinism. I do believe that the doctrine 
of John Calvin magnifies to a greater degree 
the Almighty than that of any other theory of 
a religious character. Not only is there a divine 
guidance of all the things that go on in the 


world, according to this view of theology, but 
all things which occur are foreordained to 
occur, and they must happen. This gives a 
still higher idea of our concept of the Divine 
Being. Of course it also, in its last analysis 


makes God the author of evil. In relativity, if 
one of the principles is created by the Almighty, 
its antithesis is also. 

Of course, in my later life I have understood 
quite differently my attitude toward — the 
Almighty. My own conviction is that God is 
Law and Law is God. From this point of view, 
a miracle reflects on the dignity of the Creator. 
He is unchanging. A miracle means a tem 
porary paralysis of law. That has not anything 
to do, however, with the idea of a Divine Being 
in ‘nculcating a true religion. Each one can 
have his own concept, if he can have any con 
cept of the Almighty. 


What We Know About the Universe 


We know a great deal more about the uni- 
verse now than when I was a boy. Most of the 
people with whom I associated believed that 
the earth was the center of the universe and 
that the sun, moon, and stars were grouped 
around it for the sole benefit of the earth and 
the people who lived upon it. My father un- 
derstood that the sun did not rise and set, but 
that the earth rotated on its axis. Our uni 
versal method of speech is still based on the 
geocentric hypothesis. Gradually we came to 
understand in some respects the solar system. 
Our own sun is the center of that system, and 
the various planets with their moons revolve 
around the sun as our moon revolves around 
the earth. 

Our solar system is only one unit of an in- 
numerable number of units of stellar worlds. 
Some of them are so large in comparison with 
our own sun that they make our solar system 
look exceedingly small. Advancing knowledge 
has shown us that all these inconceivable num- 
ber of suns, nebule, spiral nebule, and the 
milky way, extending as far as light can travel, 
are all made of the same materials which we 
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find in our own earth, and obey the same im- 
mutable laws of their existence. They are all 
alike. There can be only one Creator. 

The idea is inconceivable in its magnitude 
and its greatness. If the law of gravitation, 
discovered by Sir Isaac Newton and modified 
by Einstein, were suspended or repealed for a 
single minute chaos would reign among all these 
cosmic bodies. The spectroscope has revealed 
to us the nature of all these bodies in the re- 
motest confines of space, and we probably 
have looked into only an infinitesimal fragment 
of the universe of God. 

The telescope and photography have made 
it possible to study the universe with a pre- 
cision which never could have been attained by 
any other method. All the data which have 
been observed, recorded, and studied show a 
vast cosmos made of the same material and 
governed by the same law. This has made it 
possible to formulate some idea of the nature 
of the Divine Being who permeates all space 
and builds all suns and stars on the same plan 


and of the same material. We, therefore, have 
in these revelations of astronomy some real 
idea of the nature of the Creator of all. All 


advance in knowledge of the physical world 
raises our conception of Deity and strengthens 
our belief in religion. 

Few of us have any adequate conception of 
what photography has done to expand our 
knowledge of the cosmos. The telescope and 
the spectroscope and higher mathematics 
have revealed a cosmos so large in its extent 
that our own little world has sunk to even 
a smaller speck than the new atom which 
composes matter. We know that all of 
this vast creation is under the same law 
governed by the same unalterable condition, 
fortified by the strictest mathematical formu 
lez, and revealed as to its composition by the 
spectroscope. My awe in the presence of this 
great creation and its Master Mind is increased 
in proportion as my knowledge of this universe 
is increased. I could not of necessity know 
these things as a child, but I did understand 
that there was something above and beyond 


all, a Being beneficent and unalterable in 
character, who ruled the universe and 
commanded our obedience and admiration. 
Truly prophetic are the words of the 
Psalmist: 


“The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork. Day 
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unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.” 

Science does not shatter our belief in this 
Almighty Being, though it may change our 
views as to his nature and character. It will 
be a sad day for this nation, and all other 
nations, if we break away from teaching re- 
ligion to our children and cease to bring them up 
in the “nurture and admonition of the Lord 
We must teach our children useful work. We 
must teach them to deny their own instincts 
when these instincts are harmful. We must 
teach them to obey, first of all, their parents 
and teachers. and then to bow in solemn awe 
before the God of the universe. We should 
teach them the religious attributes of honesty, 
industry, and obedience. In my own family, 
even my wife is not more anxious than I for 
the boys to go to Sunday school, to sit at the 


church services which follow, because this 
restraint is so beneficial in the formation of 
their character, because there they learn 
those homely virtues which are the super 
structure of religious training, and because 
this training rests upon the fundamental 


principle of obedience to a superior power. 
My boys have been taught from the earliest 
period of articulate speech, to say their prayers 
at night. It is true, my wife is usually the 
auditor, but she is no more jealous than I of the 
maintenance of this custom. When she is out, 
they say their prayers to their father. I judge 
from the interest they take in them, that I am 
just as popular as a director of the evening 
prayers as is their mother, though not so fre- 
quent in attendance. I have translated their 
little prayer, ““Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
into Latin, and I have taught them to say it in 
that language. I do not think it is very classical 
Latin but, at least, the boys understand it, 
and Whoever listens to their prayers in Heaven, 
I am certain, will pardon any lack of classicity 
in my translation. I also have taught them to 


say the Lord’s Prayer in Latin. 
My own chief active part, however, in their 
religious training is my instruction, both by 


word and by deed, in honesty, industry, and 
obedience. When I send my boys with a nickel 
to buy the evening paper, the first thing they 
do on their return is to turn over to me the 
change. I do not give it to them. I want them 
to give it to me. It is a habit which is well 
worth forming. All cash transactions between 
members of a family should be strictly audited. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


broaden his outlook on life and enhance his 
chances in the mill. 
“I’ve already decided to graduate from 


Tech if it takes me until I’m thirty,” Jason de 
clared when she broached the subject of col 
lege to him 

But it will not take him until he is thirty, or 
anywhere around that age. An official of the 
mill heard of his fight for an education and 
gave him a scholarship through Tech. He is 
there now, leading his classes. When he is 
through, he will return to the mill a far more 


valuable man than his illiterate father, with 
his years of drudging from dawn to dusk, can 


ever hope to be. 

Though he has not had quite so tough a pull 
for an education as Jason, Jim Bloodworth’s 
record is none the less inspiring. Born of a 
mill family, Jim attended a mill school in the 
village where his parents worked and lived. 
After finishing the grades there, he went to the 
Southern Textile Institute in Spartanburg, 
S.C. While there, he heard the call to preach. 
He is now studying for the ministry at Furman 
University. 

Far more important, however, than these 
achievements are the changes being wrought in 
the home conditions of the mill people by the 
girls who have learned in these few extra years 
of schooling the secret of living. They realize 


that the village homes are not be- 
cause the wages of their people are pitifully 
small, though in some cases this may be true, 
but because they have no idea of the value of 
money. The mill hands receive their wages at 
noon on Saturday and spend them during the 
afternoon and evening in the most absurd ways, 
leaving them scarcely enough to buy corn-meal 
and peas to keep their bodies and souls to- 
gether during the coming week. These young 
girls are trying to change all that. Many of 
them are young mothers of a new order. They 
are rearing healthy, pink-cheeked babies in 
clean, wholesome, attractive surroundings. 

I wish I could make you see the sweet order 
liness of the home of Janie Howard—the three 
airy rooms with the soft cream walls, spotless; 
the rug in the front room, warmly ruddy; th 
ruffled white curtains at the windows; the 
gayly upholste red sofa; the two wicker rockers; 
the oil stove in the kitchen; the white painted 
breakfast set, and the blue and white linoleum 
on the floor. Simple and cheap, yes but fresh 
and cheerful as a spring morning. 

Though social workers told me that homes 
like Janie’s are not unusual in the villages since 
the girls are being taught to make rooms tasty 
and comfortable on little wages, it was a beau- 
tiful shock to me. I had spent the day before 
in a mill village in Macon, privately owned, 
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where there is no social worker and no school 


law—except the state’s, which Georgia’s own | 


admit “has no teeth.” The village 
bad, though monotonous with 
its four-room cottages all alike, resembling 
from a distance a huge checkerboard—one 
house yellow, the next house green, one house 
yellow and the next house green, up and down 
the sandy streets; but it was the inside of the 
homes that made me ache with the bareness of 


educators 
itself was not 


them. ; 
In the large front room of the first cottage I 


entered was a saggy, old bed almost touching 
the floor in the middle, It was covered with a 
heavy cotton spread, wrinkled and soiled. Two 
straight chairs stood before the fireplace where 
smoldered a stick of wood. The mantel held a 
cracked mirror framed in oak, and two dozen 
or more empty bottles with pink and brown 
drops clinging to their sides. They flaunted 
the names, I do believe, of every medicine so 
far pate nted. The floor was bare, the old un 
painted pine boards gray and uneven. The 
plastered walls, once white, were now dingy 
with smoke and polka-dotted with fly-specks. 
The space over the mantel was pasted with 
calendars, bill posters, and frazzled pictures 
cut from cheap magazines. 

In the back room was a wood stove, a miss- 
ing leg replaced by an empty lard can. A 
pone of corn-bread baked on one opening, 
and a pot of cabbage boiled on the other. 
A kitchen table covered with a strip of oil 
cloth, two chairs, and a soap box completed 


} 


the furnish 


TH two rooms were occupied by a family of 

five. The father was in the mill, but I found 
the mother and three small children at home. 
\ four-months-old baby, rolled in a ragged, 
gray blanket, lay on the bed, noisily sucking 
his fist. ‘Two boys, about three and five years 
of age, sat on the floor of the hot kitchen, lean- 
ing against the wall, thouzh the sun was shin- 
ing gloriously warm and bright outside. Their 
noses were running, and flies played over their 
dirty faces and scrawny legs. 

“They hain’'t one bit well today,” their 
mother told me, as she dipped the cabbage, 
yellow as fall leaves, and just about as nu- 
tritious after too many hours of cook'ng, from 
the pot. “They is what you might call ‘weakly 
children.’ I’m aiming to go to the store this 
evening and git some more medicine for them, 
Now Robert, there, he’s always got a terrible 
cold, it don’t matter what I do for hi.n.” 

“You don’t look so strong yourself,” I 
ventured. , 

She was a very frail-looki yg little woman, as 
thin as a person could possibly get, it seemed 
to me, without the skin tearing. Her face was 
a faded white, like thick cloth turned yellow 
with wear. She was flat-chested and stooped, 
and yet, I could see that she was young—very 
young. 

“I hain’t what you might call strong, but 
then I hain’t never been sickly,” she answered 
proudly. “Just to look at me you might not 
believe it, but I’ve done a lot of work in my 
life, and I hain’t what you might call old, yet. 
I was twenty-three my last birthday. I been 
working in the mill since I was no bigger than 
my Robert, there. When I begun I was so 
little 1 had to climb up on a box to catch a 
holt of the yarn.” 

_ After leaving her cheerfully sopping up “pot 
licker” with a hunk of bread, I visited nineteen 
other homes in the village, and they were all the 
same. The families differed in numbers, of 
course, but the rooms were fearfully alike— 
sagging beds, cracked mirrors, medicine bottles 
on top of medicine bottles, cabbage, corn- 
bread, cabbage, corn-bread. 


ners 


When I saw that home of Janie’s next morn- | 


ing, you can understand, can’t you, how I 
turned to the woman who was with me and 
begged. 

“Tell me about her, please.” 


And the woman, who had been her teacher , 


when Janie was a wistful, eager child, smiled 
tenderly and told me her story. 
was teaching school at Porterdale when 
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Do you disconnect your letters like this when you 
write? If so, you can rely upon your power of intuition 


Your handwriting reveals every 
phase of your character. Your faults, 
your virtues, your hidden talents, your 
tastes—even your health—are all 
clearly indicated by the way you 
form your letters, dot your ‘‘i’s”’ or 


cross your “‘t’s”’. 
A —A— like this, for in- 
“A V4 


stance, or a CC formed in this 
way, are positive indications that 
you may be depended upon. 

Even though you may seem 
secretive, if you have a flow- 
ing script and make open, 


spread “o's” and “a’s” like this 
bevee —. foe 
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you are a person who can be trusted. 

There is a wealth of information 
about your true self in every letter 
you write. I have been reading char- 
acter from handwriting for twenty 
years. I am sure I can help youtoa 
better understanding of your dis- 
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position, talents 
and aptitudes. 


How you can get this Character Reading 


Purchase a special graphology box of either Crane’s Linen Lawn D302 
or Eaton's Highland Linen F 500. Write a letter on either paper requesting a 
reading. Send the letter to us at 225 Fifth Ave., New York City, enclosing 
with it the box-end graphology coupon, and $1.00 service fee. If you cannot 
conveniently buy these papers, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 








Eaton’s Writing, 
Papers offer a wide va- 
riety of finish in all the . 5 
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newest Styles and colors. | «A 
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Smart, correct, distinctive 
—a wonderful writing paper 
at an unusually low price. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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I first knew Janie,” she related. “It was before 


| the Mill had the rule compelling children to 


| the school was progressing. 
| trouble. 


| few years and later married. 


go to school part time through sixteen years of 
age, but it did have a law stating they were to 
go to school through fourteen years and six 
months if their families were to remain in its 
villages. 

“Janie was eleven then, and she had a 
brother thirteen. One morning they failed to 
come to school. I learned that their father had 
taken them to the county superintendent to 
get certificates signed, saying the children were 
old enough to go in the mill. I phoned the 
superintendent immediately and told him that 
I was sure the boy was only thirteen, but could 
not prove it; but that I would take the case to 
court before I would see Janie enter the mill. 
He said that if I knew Janie was not fourteen, 
as the father was contending, he, of course, 
would not issue the certificate. 

“Next morning, though, there was no Janie 
again. This time I learned that her sister was 
doing piece work in the mill, and though 
Janie’s name had not been put on the pay-roll 
the superintendent of the mill had allowed her 
to slip in to assist her sister. The money was 
all in the family, you see. I told the superin- 
tendent he must not allow her in the mill, so 
the next day he did bar her out. The father be- 
came stubborn, though, and would not allow 
her to return to school. I was sick over the 
case. The children told me how she cried to 
come to school, and I knew she was eager to 
study. 

“T went again to the superintendent and told 
him that according to our own mill law the 
family could be moved from the village if the 
father refused to send the child to school. 

“<*T know that,’ he told me, ‘but there are 
five good hands in that family, and I'd hate 
like the mischief to lose them on account of 
that little girl.’ 

“The superintendent himself was an ignorant 
man, and he thought it more important to have 
competent laborers than educated children. 
Matters drifted along for a few days, and then 
one of the officials of the mill came to ask how 
I told him my 
He called the superintendent to him. 
“ “Have that child in school tomorrow,’ he 


| ordered, ‘or have that family off the village.’ 


“Janie came back and went through the 
ninth grade. Then she worked in the mill a 
She is now, as 
you have seen, one of the sweetest mothers 


| . . . 
anywhere. She has a life before her and not an 


existence, and that is all that she would have 
had if that good-for-nothing father had had 
his way.” 


HIS corporation has had these compulsory 
labor laws in force for the past five years. 


| They were adopted to protect children from 


their parents who were forcing them into the 
mills at twelve and thirteen years of age by the 
simple process of swearing they were several 
years older than they really were. The part- 
time plan was embraced especially for this 
reason. 

“If we make the children go to school half of 
each day until they are sixteen,” the president 


| of the organization said at the time of the in- 


stallation, “we shall not be working children 


| full time under fourteen years old if the parents 


do move up their ages a year or two. That I 
can not stand.” 

If all the mills in Georgia had these self- 
made labor laws, then perhaps the state would 
not need to adopt the proposed Federal Child 
Labor amendment; but it is an unusual cor- 
poration that makes laws for itself when the 
state refuses to make them. The manufac- 
turers obey the Georgia child labor law, as it is 
written, but that is not enough. It is too 
weakly written. It provides that a child can 
work in a cotton mill if he has a certificate from 
the superintendent of schools of the county in 
which the mill is located, stating that he is not 


!less than fourteen years old and has been to 


Cotton-Mill Children 


school twelve weeks out of the twelve months 
proceeding the issuance of the certificate; or 
else that the child is not less than fourteen 
years and six months. In the latter case no 
educational qualifications are required. 

Could any law be simpler than that? The 
parents think not. They are shoving their 
children into the mills every day at the ages of 
twelve and thirteen by boldly swearing to the 
superintendents that they are fourteen and a 
half. And what can the superintendent do? 
Nothing but issue the certificates. The lies 
protect the mills and the reputation of the 
state. Only the children suffer. 


DO not say that all mill parents are doing 

that, but Ihave heard of enough cases to make 
me suspicious. One morning, while walking 
through a mill village, I saw a wan-faced child, 
with big, staring eyes, sitting by the window, a 
tired, lifeless droop to her shoulders. I went in 
to ask why she was not in school, as she did not 
look to be a day over twelve. 

“Odessie don’t go to school,” the mother an- 
nounced crossly. “She spools in the mill, but 
she’s had a streak of hard luck lately. "Cause 
labor is plentiful, she’s been laid off two days.” 

“I bet you enjoy the rest,” I said to the 
child with as much of a smile as I could muster 
under the circumstances. 

“Yes’um,” she answered. 

“Is the work hard?” 

“It wouldn’t be so hard if I didn’t get so 
tired of standing up.” 

“Odessie ain’t so strong,’”’ the mother put in 
at this point. “You wouldn’t believe it, but 
that child larned to walk three times. It 
seemed like every time she larned to walk she 
would take sick and stay on the flat of her back 
for two and three months. She was that thin 
I could pinch her skin into little tucks, and they 
would stand folded on her bones until I 
smoothed them down again. Why, I gave her 
up for dead many a time. She’s a heap better 
now. She spools all day without a word of 
complaining.” 

“Ma, a woman told me yesterday I couldn't 
spool if I wasn’t fourteen,” Odessie related with 
the most innocent and childish expression I 
ever saw. 

“You must be fourteen to work,” I blurted 
out, 

“Well, I reckon when I explain Odessie’s 
sickly nature, she can pass for fifteen any day,” 
her Ma drawled. 

Some times the working days of children 
come to an end. I was in the office of a charity 
organization recently when a mother and son 
came in. The boy was a tall, lanky lad loosely 
hung together. His long, dangling arms, 
drawn face, and sunken eyes gave me a creepy 
fecling. I could scarcely realize that he was a 
living, breathing creature. 

The mother wanted money to send him toa 
tubercular camp. 

‘How old is he?” the woman in charge of the 
bureau asked. 

‘“‘He’s just turned fifteen.” 

“‘How long has he had tuberculosis?” 

“IT reckon he’s had it a little more’n two 
years. When he first started working in the 
mill, the dust made him cough mighty bad. 
Every time he laid off a few days, the cough got 
better, but as soon as he’d go back it would 
start again.” 

These women who put their children in the 
milis below the lawful age are not cruel at 
heart. They are just ignorant. They do not 
realize they are killing their children’s chances 
for happiness in this life. If they did, they 
could not mourn again and again, 

“T sho’ will be glad when my young’uns are 
old enough to go in the mill and help their Pa 
and me with the expenses.” 

Once, when a mother expressed herself in 
that vein to me, a little fellow of ten with clear- 
cut features and big, gray eyes full of fire and 
laughter offered his assistance manfully. 

“It’s Pa who ought to be going to school 
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he said. “Pa’s got a weak 


instead of me Sai ’ 
there isn’t anything the matter 


stomach, but 
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hs with me. ; : a ee 
. was right in his last statement . 

- BE st nothing the matter with him—and Mail the Coupon 
: there never would be if he had the chance to 
7 grow and learn as other t_ys. He would be a 
/ healthy, right-thinking, and right-living « itizen; 
. but how can he be when in a few more years his 
. glowing personality will be crushed into a pale, 
. doltish insiznificance by twelve hours of labor 
: a day? 7 . 
3 The superintendent of the social work at 
ni Bibb City, which is a mill town at Columbus, 
om owned by one corporation, told me that no 
‘i families ever moved there with children be- 

tween the ages of twelve and fourteen and a 

half. 
1B “Tt would be funny if it wasn’t so sad,” she 
ne said, “how families with four and five children 
B in them never have twelve- and thirteen-year 
d, old kiddies. When they move into the village, 
hes we ask their ages at once. The mothers will 
a say, 
ot “<They’re six, eight, eleven, and fifteen.’ 

“No, siree, they have no twelve- and 



















thirteen-year-old children.” 

The woman who supervises the homes of 
approximately 6000 mill people for the cor- 
poration which will not take children into the 
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vise the housewife to experiment with various | | Chicago, Iil., U. 5. A. | 
. brands and blends until she finds a brand that | 
‘ Suits her particular taste. Cheaper grades of | Name = | 
j ' coffee, if properly stored and prepared, are ‘ | 
ey more desirable than coffees of | Add 
ugher grades ; . — 7 ’ , - PR ixrccnsddesuschetitibimbesnéntennntinnitn | 
f les improperly cared for and badly Only one tube to a family 





brewed. 
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FREE-Recipe Book 


“Florida’s Food-Fruits,” a practical volume, illustrat- 
ed in colors, tells how to make the most of the food 
and health values of 


Sealdsweet 
Glorida Oranges 
and Grapefruit 


This book contains 102 tested recipes, 20 for cakes 
and pastries, 17 for substantial dishes, 18 for salads, 
30 for desserts and 17 for confections. Write 
today for free copy. Address 


Gt FEORna Lr 
TT ppreett TTT TELL ECU eee EE EE 


911 Citrus Exchange Bldg. Tampa, Florida 


A growers’ co-operative marketing organization 


When You Use This “Master Outfit” to Prepare Your Food 
Your $1.00 Gas Bill Dwindles to Fifteen or Twenty Cents 


Operates over any open flame. No extra 
oven necessary. Endorsed by leading news- 
papers and magazines. 

One of the Greatest Cooking Utilities the World 
Has Known! 








“The Siory of the Master Bake Pot”’ 
upon request. 
CADMUS PRODUCTS CO., Bayonne, New Jersey 


mailed free 








x» 


Ideal Gift for the | 


Housewife 





Kitchen Cream 
Separator 

Puts all of the pure cream 
from your milk bottle into 
the pitcher and no milk mixed 
with it 
Send $1.00. Your money back 
if not delighted. Order today 
Agents and dealers write for 
our special offer 

SKIMIT MFG. CO. 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Cogs ty Mak 


Save money. Buy direct from pro- 
ducer Get strictly fresh eggs all 
ave them shipped ir alurr in 
*ractically elimi 
ast for years. Ask your 
‘ou Ellis’ Met x Crates 

REE Drs ip TIVE 


> 


it starts itself. 
It stops itself. 
Saves buying cream. 




















Approved by Geos Housekeeping Institute 
Write for booklet: “Keeping the House Beautiful.” 
Silver - Chamberlin ‘Co. Box GH Clayton, New Jersey 





Hospital Training Schools 

are starting their new classes You will find the 
announcements of several schools on pages 8-9-10 of 
this issue If you do not find one in the locality you 
desire, write our School Department and we shall try to 
find one answering your requirements. 
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| So This is 


Marriage! 


(Continued from page 41) 


little things—! I do wish he wouldn’t put his 
pipe down on white woodwork, and that he 
tlidn’ t always remember just after dinner is put 
on the table that he must wash.’ 
| Men will probably never entirely understand 
|why women are as fussy as they are about 
| little things. Because most men have no real 
conception of how a woman’s life is made up of 
minute, intricate, everlasting detail. From 
one day’s end to the next, the woman of the 
house is remembering to pour the top off the 
milk-bottle so it will set for cream, remember- 
ing that there is a button to sew on the left- 
hand sleeve of Johnny’s coat, remembering 
that she must get more clothes-pins, that the 
vaccum cleaner should be oiled, that the pan 
under the ice-chest must be emptied, that day 
after tomorrow is Aunt Mary’s birthday, and 
so on, and on, forever. Naturally, small things 
|assume an immense importance in her eyes, 
since, if one of these detajls goes by default, the 
whole complex machinery of the household 
feels it. And so the majority of women, when 
they are disgruntled and unhappy in marriage, 
are in this state of mind because of small 
annoyances. 

If You Will Marry a Man 
“If the boys and their father would ever 


learn to wash their hands thoroughly before 
using a towel!” a mother ejaculates. “All 


they do is wet their hands and then rub all 
the dirt off on the towel. Oh, the washing 
they make!” 

The way of a man with a clean, probably 


embroidered, towel, a clean tablecloth, and a 
clean napkin will never cease to be a constant 
source of despair and irritation to the women 
of his family. Little does it matter to him that 
a spandy-clean tablecloth is fit only for the 
laundry after he has finished carving, or that 
his fresh napkin is wrinkled beyond all possi 
bility of future usefulness. To the woman who 
knows the labor behind every square inch of 
clean linen his conduct can seem nothing short 
of vandalism. 

Women dream in vain of husbands who 
would always wipe muddy feet before entering 
a house, who would never spill ashes when 
smoking, who would never dream of throwing 
a suitcase on top of a clean white bedspread, 
who would never think of leaving soiled collars 
lying about, and who would always telephone 
when they were going late for dinner. 
And women spend their lives trying to mold— 
“nag” is perhaps a more exact word—their 


to be 


husbands into this ideal pattern—and 
failing. 
The fact is that what most women want is 


|} not a man to live in their homes, but another 


woman. 
| * 3° ' 
“How perfectly ridiculous un- 


Absolutely 


truce!” I seem to hear a chorus of denials. 
And yet, that is the only possible explana- 
tion. Just think it over. Another woman 


would have due respect for clean towels, would 
use them daintily and always hang them up 
when she was through, instead of throwing 
them over the edge of the bathtub in that 
astounding way men have. Another woman 
would never slam Another woman 
would cherish a clean tablecloth and clean 
napkins with ali the tenderness of one who 
knows the labor of washing and ironing and 
the cost of it, and with the appreciation of one 
who has a feeling for fine linen. 

But since you have chosen to share a home 
with a man and not with a woman, how are 
you going to bear his purely masculine re 
actions in such matters? Are you going to 
keep on forever scolding or getting hurt over 
his carelessness? Is it worth it? If it is worth 
while, in your opinion, to turn into a “Mrs. 
Nag,” why, the opportunity is yours, but you 
won’t be very happy, and neither will any onc 
else. 

If after persistent and gentle entreaty and 
reminder, your particular Adam keeps on 


ac Ors. 


being as ruthless as ever, you will probably 
have to make up your mind to the fact that 
here, again, he will not change. He will never 
get the woman’s point of view about these 
things. Make up your mind to that. Admit 
that you are sharing a home with a man and 
not another woman, and be sporting enough to 
stop nagging a poor, bewildered, puzzled, and 
unhappy male. 

But how to bear it? How to overcome the 
irritation of it? Well, the only way is to bal- 
ance against these sad deficiencies of Adam his 
many good points. When the front door slams 
at his approach, check your shiver and re- 
member that he has come home early to spade 
up the earth for your flower garden; remember 
the kitchen shelves that he built so pains- 
takingly for your convenience. Think of all 
the lovable, splendid traits that make him, 


undoubtedly, the best of all possible hus- 
bands. Then you will be able to smile a 
little maternal smile as you pick up the 


stray sock he has left sprawling on the foot 
of the bed, and feel happy in being able to 
take care of this overgrown small boy who is 
your husband. 

“But don’t you suppose we can teach our 
sons to be more thoughtful in these small 
ways?” asked the mother of three daughters 

“T doubt it!” came the patient voice of the 
mother of five “Sometimes I think the 
male was never meant to live in a_ house 
Try as hard as you can from the time he is 
born, you can never entirely domesticate him 
But perhaps after generations and generations 
and more generations of mothers have worked 
at it—Well, I don’t know!” 

Your daughters and your daughters’ daugh 
ters and the women who come after them will 
doubtless face the same problems you face in 
sharing a home with Adam and his sons. It 
will help them a good deal if you will set them 
the example of sorting out these problems. 
Make just as long a list as you can possibly 
manage under the heading, “Things That 
Don’t Matter as Much as They Seem To.” 

There is one never-ending source of argu- 
ment in ms trimony: Who works harder, 
Adam or Eve? 

“John never seems to think I do anything,” 
declares one Eve. “Every morning, when he 


sons. 


goes away, he laughs and says: ‘Now, Sue, 
don’t work too hard. Don’t—er—er—er— 
dust.’ That is his whole conception of what 


housekeeping amounts to—just dusting.” 

“My husband’s the same,” put in another 
woman. “When he comes home and finds me 
tired out after a hard day, he can’t understand 
it. “Why, what fave you been doing?’ he 
says ” ; 


No Husband Ever Understands 


Another woman took up the tale. “I'd just 
like to put my husband through one week of 
the regular routine of housework,” she de- 
clared. 

“Of course,” another wife put in with the 
air of one who is trying hard to be fair, ‘men 
do work hard in their offices while they work 
—from nine till five with an hour or two off 
for lunch. But for most of them, when the day 
is over, their work is over. Now, my day be 
gins when the baby wakes at 5 a. m., and goes 
right through till I got the cereal on in the 
fireless cooker at 10 p. 


Isn’t there some ot these women—and 
most women—have asked, at some time or 
other in their matrimonial career, to make 


man turn his hand to housework, say for a week, 
so that he will know forever after what it 1s 
like? 

No, there isn’t. Women 
abandon that hope at once. Even though the 
woman of the house takes to her bed, she can 
not manage to press the man of the house en 
tirely into service. He promptly hires a nurse, 4 
housekeeper, a laundress. He solicits the sym 
pathy of the woman next door, the ministers 


might as well 







re 





















er 
me 
nd 
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wife, and any othe 


r woman who will help. 
And when he has them all working, he hurries 


off to his office, wiping his brow from fatigue. 


In other words, Adam is an executive. He has 
the executive's talent for getting other persons 
to do detail work. Because he will never actually 
do the washing, the ironing, the scrubbing, 
baking, the dish-washing, the mend 
ing, sewing, caring for the children, and all the 
rest of it, day after day, he is never going 
to know, in full, the work that a woman 
does. He is never going to know. Every 
woman might as well accept that fact. Your 
husband may believe to the day of his death 
that housework consists, chiefly, of “er—er—er 


the 


sting. 

eat anger you to think how little he un- 
derstands the job you are tackling? If it does, 
have you ever stopped to find out why it does? 
Why, because what you want Is appreciation 
and admiration, and you feel you aren't get- 
ting enough of either one. 

But perhaps you are mistaken. W hen you 
have been away for a few days, and the h yuse- 
hold has suffered as it must when the chief en- 
gineer is absent, isn’t your husband remark- 
ably glad to see you back? He doesn’t say 
much about it every day, perhaps, but his ap 
preciation and his admiration show plainly 
enough in his air of comfort, happiness, pride 
in his home, his desire to bring people 
to it. sgn 

On the other hand, are you appreciative 
enough of the work that Adam does, of the 
heavy responsibilities that he carries, of his 
generosity and steady, every-day devotion to 
his family? 

But all this is largely concerned with the 
practical side of matrimony. Thank heaven, 
there is another side! But here, again, women 
have their problems. 

“This year, my husband entirely forgot the 
anniversary of our engagement,” a young 
married woman confided with tears in her 
eves. “I don’t see how he could doit. It hurts 
me terribly.” 

Which leads us to other things that women 
expect of matrimony and, sometimes, fail to 
find. 


But, After All— 


The honest-to-goodness truth about women 
is that they want husbands, and they don’t 
want husbands. Instead of husbands, they 
want perpetual lovers. No woman marries 
without hoping that, in her case, the lover-like 
solicitude, the love-making, the almost absurd 
devotion of the lover during courtship, will go 
on forever. Probably it does not. Men are 
more thrifty of their emotions than are women. 
Husbands fail to see why they should keep up 
an exaggerated show of ardor when there is no 
practical need for it. If this were an article for 
men, I would indulge in a short essay on the 
duty and privilege of every husband to be a 
lover. But as this is an article for women, all 
I can say is that, according to the best modern 
psychologists, there is a vast, unexplored conti- 
nent here, but that, some day, the emotional 
demands of men and women will be clearer to 
each other. 

In the meantime, try not to be too hurt 
when Adam forgets your anniversaries. There 
never was a man blessed with the talent most 
women have for creating and cherishing an- 
niversaries. Don’t be heart-broken at his 
blundering forgetfulness of good-by kisses and 
hand-wavings, and all the other marks‘of af 
fection that women love. Don’t be easily hurt. 
Be too big, too unselfish, and too sure of hap 
piness for that. 

Ups and downs in marriage? Why, of 
course. All married people have them. But 
the “ups” far outweigh the “downs” when a 
man and woman are willing to take each other 
as they are, overlook petty troubles, and, to- 
gether, put all they have of courage, of hope, of 
laughter, of devotion into their common life, 
finding it immensely worth while because— 
Why, for no other reason in the world than 
because they love each other. 

9o this is marriage! 




















FREE RECIPE BOOK: Send to Dept. 
S-4, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 
Orleans, La., for the Brer Rabbit 
book of delicious molasses recipes. 
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Rabbit 
Molasses 


In using advertisements see page 4 115 


ouisiana 


Pudding 


HIS is a satisfying dessert — 

just right to serve with light 
dinners. Don’t tell the folks what 
the dessert is going to be. Just say 
something from New Orleans! 


Mix 4 cups milk, ’ cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses, 4% cup washed 
rice, 42 cup raisins, 4% teaspoon 
cinnamon, teaspoon salt. Stir 
thoroughly. Bake in slow oven 
about 2) hours, stirring 4 times 
(every fifteen minutes during first 
hour) and add 3 teaspoons butter 
on fourth stirring. 


In Brer Rabbit you have it—real, 
old-time sugar cane molasses. 
Pure and rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. Like 
milk it is rich in calcium and 
like spinach it is rich in iron. 


Two grades — Gold Label for 
table use and fancy cooking; 
Green Label, a somewhat strong- 
er flavored molasses for general 
cooking. 











“Pudding 


ELICIOUS and 
wholesome, it 
has graced Ameri- 
can tables for half 
a century. Con- 
tains the finest food 
elements the world’s 
markets afford. 


Other R & R Products 
Boned Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 


Potted Tongue 
French Process 
Prunes 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


“Dover._s.“Delaware 
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or the bad women, who have gone to the polls 
hysterically, stupidly, or viciously, as it is of 
the thoughtful, educated, virtuous women who 
have sat at home because they still contended 
that was the place for them. 

It is the place for them—for many of them, 
at least. And the woman who has made her 
home a “dwelling place of light,” no matter 
how humble it may be, ministering to the 
spiritual and mental, no less than the physical 
needs of her husband and children, her neigh- 
bors and friends, and the stranger within her 
gates, has gone much further toward being a 
good citizen than the one who has neglected 
the least of these merely from the selfish motive 
or mistaken idea of attracting publicity or 
achieving a career. She is doing a great and 
beautiful work, and it is none the less great and 
beautiful—indeed, I think it is more so—be- 
cause she must do it in comparative seclusion, 
without the stimulus of recognftion and praise. 

But that does not mean she should not leave 
her place long enough to prove her conviction 
that she has a right to keep this home inviolate. 
It must be lighted and heated and have a sys- 
tem of drainage, must it not? It must be clean 
and uncrowded; there must be a passable side- 
walk in front of it, and a passable highway 
beyond that. The food that comes into it must 
be wholesome—no impure milk, no tainted 
meat; the groceries that she buys must be sold 
by honest weight and measure; the material 
which she stitches into clothing must be “all 
wool and a yard wide”’; or, if she buys clothing 
ready-made, she must have the assurance that 
it was made under sanitary conditions, not only 
for the sake of those who have made it, but for 
the sake of those who are to wear it. When she 
and her husband and children go out of that 
home, they want good schools and good libra- 
ries, good churches and good hospitals, yes, and 
good theaters and good “movies” to go to. All 
this is not too much for any woman home- 
maker and citizen living in the United States 
today to ask for—and get. But she will neither 
get it nor keep it if—because of the vote of the 
hysterical and the ignorant and the bad women 
who went to the polls while she stayed at home 
—the wrong men and women are in office; not 
filling positions of public trust, but abusing 
and degrading them. She will have bad milk 
and bad pavements and a bad school while 
some unscrupulous person piles up a private 
fortune through graft with the money which 
should have gone into them. And she will 
have only herself to blame because she did not 








help to put on the hospital board or in the 
executive mansion—the principle involved is 


| the same in either case—some one who would 


have accepted that office as a trust from both 
God and man and dealt with it after the loftiest 


| standards of stewardship. 


Politics as an Aspiration 

“There are no such persons in politics?” Oh 
yes, there are. There are thousands of them. 
There are, thank Heaven, good men and 
women in every walk and calling of life, just 
as there are bad ones. The average doctor and 
nurse, teacher and secretary, lawyer and archi- 
tect, plumber and plasterer, cook and dress- 
maker, are a very much higher type than pessi- 
mists would have us believe. And so is the 
average politician. But if there are not moré 
men of the highest type seeking and holding 
office today, crowding out those who are dis- 
honest and incompetent, whose fault is it? If 
a boy constantly hears, from the time he begins 
to wear knickerbockers, and first of all from his 
mother—‘Politics are dirty—they are not fit 
for gentlemen”—his plastic mind is not apt 
to receive the impression that it would be a 
splendid and worth-while thing if he should 
fit himself for this “science of government’’— 
which is the real meaning of the word politics. 
And if, in spite of this early handicap, some 
voice within him still impels him to delve into 
this science, without thought of selfish gain or 


“Now that the Election is Over—” 


(Continued from page 35) 





material advantage, the designations “idealist 
—*‘reformer” are hurled at him as if they wer 
shameful epithets, or, more tolerantly, the oh 
servation is passed around, “A good chap~ 
well-meaning and sincere—oh, there's e 
question of that—and quite able in some » 
spects—but with no conception at all of thy 
practical, hard-headed way to go at this 
thing.”” And so he is defeated—partly by ty 
persons who by no stretch of the imagination— 
unfortunately—could be called either idealics 
or reformers, who go out and vote 

largely—by those who might be and who 4 
not When model housekeepers take th 
attitude toward dirty politics that they woul 
with a dirty house—not leaving it alone to ge 
dirtier and dirtier all the time, but going afte; 
it, tooth and nail, scrubbing-brush and soa 
politics will react exactly as the house dog 
When mothers begin to tell their sons that they 
would be as glad to see them statesmen a 
clergymen, and prove that they mean what 
they say by what they do, politics will be as 
clean as pulpits. 


and part 


ra 
go. 


Civic Housekeeping 

It is for the very reason that the woman in 
the home—a phrase which is one of the most 
beautiful in the English language, however 
much we may scoff at it as being bromidic— 
and her dependents are so deeply affected by 
the caliber of those in public eo that I wish 
increasingly all the time she would concem 
herself more and more with questions of general 
importance, and not alone with those which 
are usually spoken of as “women’s measures.” 
I have been deeply interested in every sound 
woman’s measure which has so far been ad- 
vanced, and I have worked hard for its pas- 
sage; so no one, I think, can accuse me of un- 
derestimating their importance. But I find » 
many women saying: 

“Yes, I will do everything I can to see that 
this pure milk bill goes through, but I do not 
care at all who is governor. I know we needa 
maternity ward at the city hospital, but I do 
not care who is mayor. My husband votes in 
the state and municipal elections, of course, but 
I do not think it is worth while for me to dos. 
I’m satisfied to leave those questions to people 
who know what they are all about. I’m sure 
I don’t.” 

Then, when the governor vetoes the pure 
milk bill—because the wrong man is governor 
—and the mayor puts an elaborate addition on 
the city hall, to contain his own offices—be- 
cause he is the wrong mayor—instead of advo- 
cating the maternity ward, she bewails the fate 
of her pet projects. She would do better to 
bewail her own shortsightedness in not seeing 
that indirectly she is to blame that the “wo- 
man’s measure”’ did not go through. 

When I say that a woman should be inter- 
ested in general subjects, I mean it literally 
and broadly, and I mean that she should 
be interested not only at election time, but all 
the time. It is true that there is no royal road 
to learning, and that England’s battles are 
largely won on the football fields at Rugby and 
Eton. It is also true that good citizenship 
does not consist of hectically stirring up 
enthusiasm for some candidate a few weeks 
before he desires to take office, but in steady, 
patient, unremitting labor, week in and week 
out, month in and month out, year in and year 
out, to keep the structure of state and home 
secure. I also mean that it is necessary to take 
an active interest not only in what is going on 
in our own village or our own community, 
but in every part of our country. We are 
curiously interdependent. What is good for 
Louisiana is not necessarily good for Vermont, 
but if Louisiana is not getting what is good 
for her, Vermont will suffer sooner or later. If 
for no other reason than that we want our own 
local interests protected, we must keep i0- 
formed as to the local interests a thousand 
miles away. In like measure I feel it is essential 
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Cream of Wheat with 
Prunes 


% cupCreamof Wheat 
4 cups boiling water 
!, teaspoon salt 
1, cup prunes 


Pour Cream of Wheat 
slowly into rapidly boil- 
ing salted water, stirring 
constantly; add prunes 
and cook fifteen min- 
utes in a double boiler 


Alsowith Dates, 
Raisins and Figs 
Follow recipe above, 
using instead of prunes 


1, cup of dates, raisins 
orfigscutinsmall pieces. 






‘Cream Wheat 


Little engines 


3 out of 10 “rundown” ~ 


because their fuel supply 
r needs 


“ 


th 


‘ 


' 1 
OS 


a E bundles of energy’—that’s 
the way we think of active chil- 
dren. As we watch them play they 
seem to us inexhaustible. 

And yet they’re not. In fact, 3 out 
of 10 are suffering from exhaustion. You 
can see them in any school—poor tired 
little tots; listless, underweight, because 
under-nourished! 

This does not mean that they do not 
have enough to eat. It means they do 
not have the right things to eat. Dr. 
W. A. Evans, nutrition authority of 
Chicago, states that one of the greatest 
causes of under-nourishment is an im- 
proper breakfast! If achild is not fortified 
with an abundant morning supply of en- 
ergy, long before noon he will be fagged; 
will have to burn his body tissues for 
energy to keep going. 

He should have a good nourishing 
breakfast of food known to be very rich 
in energy and very easy to digest. And 
for such food you need look no farther 
than good old Cream of Wheat! 


Oo 


The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


© 1925, Cream of Wheat 
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In Cream of Wheat you get a vital 
store of energy nourishment because it 
is so rich in carbohydrates or energy- 
giving elements. And it is so easily and 
quickly digested. In fact, digestion of 
Cream of Wheat begins in the mouth. 

It is this combination of rich energy 
andeasy digestibility—a combination not 
often found in foods—that nutrition au- 
thorities specially value in Cream of 
Wheat. And best of allitis a food not only 
good for us, but wonderfully good toeat! 

Foranenergy-breakfast then—Cream 
of Wheat cooked with dates, prunes, 
raisins, or figs! It is perfectly delicious 
—rich, creamy with a delicately blended 
flavor of fruit and grain. Or you may 
prefer it with butter and salt. Children 
love it with brown sugar, syrup or fruit 
sauce. 

A splendid new recipe booklet—free 
Our new recipe booklet 
you a variety of delightful ways 
to serve this fine energy food—in 
dainty desserts, breads, meat and 
vegetable dishes. We will gladly 
send it free; mail coupon. 

Use this convenient coupon 


gives 
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The Cream ot Wheat Company 
[ 


Yept. 4-E, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, your recipe booklet, “50 De- 
licious Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat.” 

[) Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for 
which I enclose 5c to cover postage 
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Stuffed Dromedary Dates 


Stuff with walnuts, pecans, almonds, 
peanuts, or any confection. 
Add a cherry. 
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First stone your 
Dromedary Dates 
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Then stuff them with your 
favorite fillings 
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that we should keep our roving eye not only 
on different parts of our own country, but on 
the different countries of the world. For they 
are keeping their eyes on us, as I have had 
brought home to me in more ways and places 
than I can take time to tell you about just now. 
And it is no disparagement to the friendly re- 
lations existing everywhere to say, as I have 
said before, that it is a poor plan to let the 
other fellow—and the other lady—know more 
about us than we know about them. 

And now to go back to the woman who won’t 
interest herself in general questions because 
she says she can’t understand them: whose 
fault is it if she doesn’t? If there ever was a 
place and a time where and when it was easy 
to obtain information on every conceivable 
subject, it is the United States of America 
today. The newspapers and magazines are 
full of it; the political parties not only dis- 
tribute it free by the ton—they have organized 
“Plattsburgs” and “correspondence schools” 
and “political study-clubs” by means of which 
tariffs and tea-pots, candidates and creeds, 
may be Sesmualier investigated; the smallest 
institutions and societies issue bulletins and 
year-books describing in detail their aims 
and accomplishments; there are “headquar- 
ters” everywhere, for everything, with com- 
petent persons in charge, fairly panting with 
eagerness to enlist new converts in their 
cause, political, philanthropic, or cultural as 
the case may be. If the average woman 
citizen does not understand the drift of cur- 
rent events, and has not made up her mind 
whom she wishes to see shape them, it is usually 
because she is too lazy to take the trouble to 
do so—not always, of course, but usually. The 
ones who tell me they do not have time or an 
opportunity to read and study are seldom 
women with small children, or women living 
on remote ranches, or women who are invalids; 
they are much more often women who like 
to do fancy-work, or play bridge, or golf. 


The Easiest Way 

Only a short time ago, I received an urgent 
request from the chairman of the Entertain- 
ment committee of a woman’s club to make a 
Republican campaign speech. I declined to 
do so, because the club was not a partisan, but 
a general one, in which women of both parties 
were members, and no Democrat had been 
secured to present the other side of the ques- 
tion at the same time; so that the topic seemed 
to me, under the circumstances, not only 
unfair, but ill-advised. 

“But please,” the chairman begged, “I read 
every word you write and so do our other club 
members; it would mean a lot to us to have 
you talk on that subject, because you would 
make everything so clear. Why, I do not 
even know the difference between the two 
platforms.” 

“But I’ve written about that,” I answered 
with some surprise. ‘Thoroughly; recently: 
and if you — every word I write—” 

“Oh, well,” she rejoined, “I did skip that 
part of that article, because I hood very 
much that you would address our club, and 
I thought it would be so much easier to listen 
to you fell it.” 

Jam afraid this attitude is not at all unusual. 
It is easier to let some one else investigate and 
explain; it is easier to let some one else under- 
stand. And another failure in citizenship is 
registered, 

This is especially lamentable because, in the 
last analysis, no one can—or shovld—de- 
termine the final opinions or convictions of 
another human being. These must come from 
within our own minds and souls, after careful 
thought—and prayer. We can—indeed, we 
should—secure the best advice, the fullest 
information, that we can find; we should 
listen to it attentively and search through it 
carefully; but we should never take any one 
else’s word that a thing fs or is not so unless it is 
Supported by our own sincere belief. It is poor 
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reasoning to say, for instance, that we do not 
believe in the League of Nations because our 
grandfathers would never have supported such 
an institution. Our grandfathers did not 
believe in bathtubs; indeed, in many states, 
they were forbidden by law to bathe except 
upon the advice of a physician, and that cer- 
tainly does not affect our passion for porcelain 
plumbing today! As it happens, I do not 
believe in the League of Nations, but my 
opinion has nothing to do with my great- 
grandfather; and many of my friends believe 
in it most sincerely. One of the most inspiring 
sights at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion—to me, at least—was that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pattangall of Maine—respectively Dem- 
ocratic candidate for governor and Democratic 
national committee-woman from that state— 
openly, and without rancor or disturbance, 
taking opposite sides in the Klan discussion. 
It made me feel that at least a start was being 
made toward the goal of independent and un- 
trammeled thought by women citizens, and the 
question as to which member of the Pattangall 
family I personally thought was right had no 
bearing on the matter at all! 





Our Civic Duties 

The woman in the home is not the only one 
who, with an apt excuse, sometimes fails in her 
duties as a citizen and reaps the bitter harvest 
of her negligence. There are more than eight 
million women in industry in this country 
today, and innumerable women engaged in 
gainful occupations which do not, strictly 
speaking, come under the heading of “indus- 
try.” Many of them are home-makers, too, 
of course; but many of them are not; and these 
women also need the support of the right per- 
sons in office, and therefore need to take their 
part in seeing that the right persons get it— 
and keep it. For factories and foundries, 
stores and studios, need, no less than homes, to 
be safe and sanitary and secure. Formerly the 
women citizens who worked in them were, 
in a large measure, helpless in their hope for 
air and cleanliness at all hours, and for rest 
and recreation after working hours were over. 
Indeed, the working hours were. usually so 
long that there was no time at all for recrea- 
tion, and very little for rest, even if wages 
had been high enough to permit indulgence in 
either. Many of the strikes, which those of 
us who have never had to fight for decent 
living conditions so comfortably condemn, 
were caused by nothing more nor less than a 
fierce, determined effort to secure them. I 
do not think there will be so many strikes 
in the future; I think there will be more women 
in industry availing themselves of all their 
privileges as American citizens. The results 
will be better, and attended by much less hard 
feeling, and the method will be infinitely 
pleasanter; while nothing on earth will do so 
much to remove “sex discriminations” and 
pave the way toward “equal pay for equal 
work,” which, of course, every right-minded 
woman citizen wishes to see an accomplished 
fact. 

I have said so much on the subject of voting 
and its allied topics that I want to be per- 
fectly sure you do not misunderstand me. I 
do think that every woman should vote, in 
every kind of election, from that of a local 
board-meeting to that of a choice of President 
of the United States. I do think she should 
know why she votes as she does, and that she 
should study and strive to gain that knowledge. 
But, aside from that, I am very far from think- 
ing that every woman, in order to prove her- 
self a good citizen, should herself take an active 
part in politics. Far from it. We are much 
too prone to become confused on this point. 
There are many women—and many men— 
who have no taste and no talent for politics, 
and that does not for one moment mean that 
they are necessarily not good citizens on that 
account. It only means that they should do 


their part in seeing that some one with that 
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For “Better Bathrooms” 


The Home Lovers’ Booklet describes 
Platter Cabinet features—first aid com- 
partment, porceliron extension dressing 
table—toilet goods section, locked up 
medicine section, removable wire ham- 
per, manicure drawer, shaving box, 
linen drawer, secret sliding compart- 
ment, long mirror, vanity box, etc. A 
“Platter” equips any room as a beauty 
parlor, emergency hospital and home 
drug store. See furniture or plumbing 
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Dealers’ Booklet also catalogs low 
priced small space models, gives mer- 
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Architects’ specifications for building 
into bathroom, bedroom, or hall. 
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taste and that talent is pursuing the “science 
of government” in the place and in the way 
where it will do the most good; and then pro- 
ceed to follow their own tastes and talents 
with the same end in view. 

When we are sick we do not try to cure 
ourselves; we send for a doctor—the best one 
we cap secure, the best one we can afford to 
pay—and we put our case in his hands. No- 
body thinks it strange, nobody blames us, be- 
cause we have not the skill and the knowledge 
to treat that ailment without his help; but 
we should be blamed, we should be thought 
strange, if we did not find some one to do it 
for us. The same comparison would hold good 
if we had a law-suit to be tried, or a house to be 


built. Some women have a real “flair” for 
politics; there is nothing novel or surprising 


about that. Aspasia of Athens, Elizabeth of 
england, Madame de Pompadour of France— 
to pass lightly from age to age and country to 
country—were all extremely able and astute 
politicians, and were given ample scope for 
their talents as such. There are many able 
and astute women politicians in the world 
today, and I hope they may have an even 
wider scope, as I think they eventually will. 
But I hope that those who are not will have 
nothing of the sort, and that they will be 
sufficiently sensible not to try to get it. It 
will reflect no credit on our sex to oweed a 
woman in a public position simply because 
she is a woman. Quite the contrary. Neither 
will it reflect any credit upon us if we try for 
the highest offices before we have shown our- 
selves Capable of filling smaller ones well. A 
child does not study fractions before it has 
learned the multiplication table. Most mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, for instance, 
have served a long and arduous political ap- 
prenticeship. The one I happen to know best 
was for seventeen years selectman in his own 
town; went to the State Legislature, both as a 
Representative and a Senator; became Chair- 
man of the State Excise Board, and finally 
Governor of his state, before he aspired to that 
honor. It is only by such thorough methods, 
in my opinion, that a person can become fitted 
for national office, and yet we hear a great 
deal about “drives” to put women in Congress, 
and very little about “drives” to encourage 
them to prepare themselves for it. I hope 
there will be more and more women in Congress 
as time goes on, and I should not be in the 
least averse to seeing a woman vice-president 
or even president. But I hope she will be a 
woman who, first, has a natural gift for states- 


|manship, and second, who has developed and 


0 | 


trained that gift through many years. 


As it Touches Me 


I am perfectly willing to make a personal 
matter of this if it will help you to understand 
my point any better, as you often tell me it 
I was alternately bored and annoyed 
last year when a rumor of uncertain origin but 
wide circulation was broadcast that I intended 
to enter politics—that I actually contemplated 
running for the Senate in my husband’s place. 
It seemed to me ridiculous in the extreme. I 
can not conceive any condition under 
which the wife of a man holding public office 


does. 


of 


| would wish to relinquish her share in his career 


which is a very interesting one indeed—in 
order to supplant him, and I can not conceive 
that the men and women in any state, provided 
she had such an unnatural desire, would en- 
her in it to the point of 
Neither can I conceive how a woman could 
abandon a career of her own—the one for which 
she had hoped from childhood, and in which she 
was completely happy—to attempt another. 
But if the impossible happened, and it seemed 
necessary or desirable for me to try to enter 
active politics, I should do so in the same way 
that I begin to study a new language—from 
the ground up. I should try to find out what 
politi al position I might hope to fill acceptably 
in my own village; and if I found my hopes 


success. 
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were justified there, I should begin to consider 
what I might do in a field which, little by litte, 
could be enlarged. 

One of the most beautiful prayers I haye 
ever heard was made lately by a womay 
speaking before a large gathering of other 
women whom she was secking to inspire with 
lofty ideas of citizenship. “Forgive us, Lord” 
she said, “our unused gifts.” It made a pp. 
found impression upon me. So many of us are 
prone to think, because we are not doing and 
can not do what some one else is doing, that 
we can not do anything worth while, forgetting 
that some one is often thinking the same thing 
about us. For instance, you constantly telj 
me that you wish you could do some of the 
things I can. And yet I never see you sit 
down at the piano, and realize, with deep regret, 
that I could not play the simplest air well to 
save my life, that I do not feel you are doing 
something far more desirable than I can ever 
hope to accomplish. When this feeling goes 
too far, it sometimes gets the better of us. And 
then we do not try to do anything. When 
this is so, we should ask forgiveness. Because. 
though God has given us all different tools to 
work with, He has not asked any of us to make 
bricks without straw; and the bricks are needed 
in the upbuilding of His kingdom, on earth 
as in heaven. 


Using Our Talents 


The woman who makes a cake, and sends 
it to the church fair to be sold—a light, de 
licious cake, perfectly mixed, cooked, and 
frosted—is serving Him no less than the woman 
who plays the organ in that same church, 
And it is so with the woman who from the 
bottom of her heart wants to be a good citizen 
She must do something, resting from her work 
only enough to be refreshed to go on with it 
for there is no room for slackers in the world 
today. She must work hard, that her thorough- 
ness may count, and she must work well, that 
her success may count; and if she is one of those 
rare and fortunate persons whose talents mn 
in several directions, she must choose the one 
on which to concentrate, or else none of them 
will count for half so much as they might, 
because they will be imperfectly developed 
But aside from this, it does not matter very 
much, it seems to me, what her work may bk 

A good speaker is often a poor executive 
and vice-versa; both are needed. A good 
organizer often has not the endurance to bear 
the heat and burden of long-continued struggle; 
let her pass it over to some sister who has, but 
who never could have conceived the valuable 
project in the first place. The woman with 
a head for figures seldom has the gift of tongues; 
let her remember that we need treasurers as 
well as secretaries. Even if she has, as it seems 
to her, no special gift, she should not despair 
The woman who is patiently taking care ol 4 
sick child, or patiently teaching a well one; 
the woman who is planting and tending 4 
garden, until it is splendid with fragrant 
bloom; the woman who is standing behind a 
counter, selling with never-failing courtesy and 
cheerfulness rich fabrics which she can not 
afford to own herself; the woman who is making 
some poor hovel less miserable and wicked 
because of her pure and noble presence there, 
when it would be easy for her to leave it to its 


fate, and the woman who is doing the same 
thing—and it is important not to overlook 
this—in a mighty palace; the woman who ls 


proving herself, every day of her life, in every 
thing she says and does, too strong to be 
crushed by sorrow or spoiled by joy such § 
woman is a good American and a good and 
emulating citizen and a good Christian; and 
you and I, by watching her, can become 
better Americans and better citizens and 
better Christians ourselves. 
Always affectionately yours, 
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Dusk to Dawn 


(Continued from page 28) 


with big, somber eyes. “Why do you say 


‘as usual ? ’ 
His own laugh was faintly embarrassed, 


though he met her eyes squarely. 
“Gosh—I don’t know! 

don’t they? Oil-stoves, 

smoke-screen artists. 


I mean. 


They always do 
Regular 


al 


“Tt isn’t because—you’ve been here before?” 


“My dear girl!” 


“No—no—stay where you are! Are you 
re—are you sure—there’s never been an 


su . . . 
other woman—in this room?” 
: — 
“Qf course, I’m not sure. 
Aegpete? a 
“And you don’t mind admitting it! 


“Why should I? Old Smithers’ guests are 


hardly my affair, d’you think?” 
“Lewis—how can you!” 


“Well—naturally, I didn’t think to ask | 


him. Didn’t know you’d be interested.” 
“You know what I mean. 
afraid—just for a moment. 


I was so horribly 
You see—if—lI | 








feel as 1 do—about all this—some other girl | 
may have felt that way, too—before me!” | 
“Suppose she did. She could take her feel- | 


ings and run along with ’em for all of me. 
don’t care what any other girl feels.” 
“QOh—you do mean that, don’t you!” 


She came to him in a little run, caught him 


by the shoulders, and swung him round. | 
“Very well—let’s have a look at your smoke- | 


” 
screen. 


ATER, having conquered the burner, she 


elucidated. “Of 


course—faithfulness. 


That’s one of the things you do get—with 


marriage.” 


Salting and peppering his steak, he responded 
pleasantly, “At least it’s one of the things you 


pay for.” 


“Save that line,”’ she adjured him with her | 


nose in the air, “for your next dull day. 
may need it.”’ 
“And why—” 


he inquired unruffled— 


You | 


‘do 


you care what I say about marriage? Many | 


a wise crack you take at it, yourself!” 
“I should put,” said she judicially, 
bigger piece of butter in that pan.” 


’ 
tte | 
a 


He rumpled her bronzy mop as he passed 
her on his way to the stove, and flung back 
over his shoulder—“If you were cooking this 


steak, you might! 
make an effort and set the table!” 
She went straight to a closet beside 


Suppose, young lady, you 


} 
the | 


ice-box, opened the door, took out two plates 
from a neat blue and white stack, and stood 


there, frozen. 
“Lewis! 
a as 199 
were? It’s too uncanny! 


How did I know where things 


“Are you sure—”’ he teased above the sizzling | 





splutter of his cookery —‘‘are you sure 


there’s 


never been another man—in this room with | 


you?” 
She collected cups and forks to add to the | 
plates. “I don’t care. It’s creepy. I knew | 


without asking—just where to look.” 


He quoted dramatically, “ ‘When you were a 


tadpole—and I was a fish’—we may have been 


here, together.” 


“Or I may have been the guest of Mr 


Smithers.” 

“What!” 

“Of Mr. Smithers, I said. 
knives?” 

“At the rate we’re going, very likely.” 


Shall we need 


She set the table, singing like a thrush, and 
he made coffee when the steak was eo 
s in 


“Now—” he observed at length, han 


his pockets, his head on one side, “climb Thto 


your suit and we'll have a swim.” 
“Before supper?” 


“Very bad for you to do it after! Suit in 


the bag you brought?” 
She nodded. “Where do I change?” 


“In yonder, behind the gentle deer and the | 
Make it snappy—won’t you?” 
if I 


ungalled hart, 
“Why? 
don’t?” 


{No—but I shall. 


Will the steak be ruined 


I’m deadly afraid 


2 AM. at the Fis 





Baby was asleep at last 


“YT SAT up in bed with a start. Again I 
heard that pitiful cry so full of suffering 

and helplessness. 
“IL rushed to Baby's crib and took him in my 
arms. My heart almost stood still. The little 
head that rested against me was hot with 
fever. The dear little face that used to quick- 
en my heart with its rosy smile was twitch- 
ing in pain and sickly white. I grew more 
alarmed with every pitiful twist as his little 
body writhed in agony. Baby was very ill. 
**Telephone the doctor—quick!" I called to 
my husband. 
“He sprang to the telephone, and I heard 
his excited troybled voice. 
“Then we waited. 
“Were we to lose Baby-w ho had made our 
happiness so complete? I felt conscience- 
stricken. For several weeks he had not been 
himself. Fretful, restless, he slept badly, and 
did not make his usual gair. in weight. Al- 
though worried, I thought it was teething 
and did not consult our physician. And 
now—what a terrible thought—his suffer- 
ing was the result of my neglect. - 
“““Why doesn't the doctor come?’ I cried 
in anguish. 
“Then a whirr of a motor in the driveway. 
The doctor, at last! His presence was reas- 
suring. Yet when he examined Baby, his 
serious expression made my heart sink. 
“An hour passed. An hour of uncertainty 
and despair. With anxious eyes we searched 
his face for some sign of hope. 
“At last he straightened up. 
“*Mrs. Fisk,” he said, * your baby has been 
very, very ill. Perhaps he was saved only by 
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For Internal Cleanliness 


your promptness in calling me. His attack 
was due to an aggravated case of intestinal 
clogging. 

“*You've got to keep your baby clean in- 
side. But don't give him laxatives. Their 
continued use gives temporary relief only at 
the expense of permanent injury. Doctors 
today are finding in lubrication the best 
means of maintaining internal cleanliness— 
especially in children. Give your baby 
Nujol every day. It lubricates and softens 
the food waste and insures regular and 
thorough elimination.’ ™ 


A Message to Mothers 
Does your baby fret? It may be due to faulty 
elimination. Don't let this go on until that 
night comes which nearly took the Fisk 
baby from his mother. Your frantic call for 
the doctor may be too late. One out of every 
ten babies dies the first year, chiefly from 
diseases of the intestinal tract, according to 
United States Health Tables. Guard your 
baby, yourself, and the others in your fam- 
ily from the dangers which come from faulty 
elimination. Adopt the habit of internal 
cleanliness. 
Take Nujol. Nujol is not a medicine—it is 
simply a lubricant. Like pure water it is 
harmless. Hospitals use it. Physicians all 
over the world recommend it for expectant 
and nursing mothers, infants and children, 
and people of all ages. 
Nujol should be taken as regularly as you 
wash your face or brush your teeth. Nujol 
makes internal cleanliness a habit—the 
healthiest habit in the world. For sale by 
all druggists. Made by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
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STIEFF SILVER is always a sub- 
stantial gift of everlasting charm 
and durability. Rich in beauty and 
design; abundant in solid silver and 
well balanced in weight. Perfect in 
workmanship, with a lure that 
grows with possession and use—and 
always at moderate cost. 
“A piece at a time eventually means 
a collection.”” Every piece a perfect 
match, Stieff Repousse Patterns are 


growing in popularity. Sold by 
weight at prices consistent with 
Sterling Silver value. 

Write for our 90-page book of photo- 
graphic reproductions; “Progressive Gift 
Plan; “Art of the Silversmith” and 
other interesting literature 

Stieff Silver is sold at manufacturer's 
prices—mail orders given prompt per- 


sonal attention 


Stieff Rose Pattern 


Medium Knives; mirror finish: stainless 
steel blades; weight of handles, 4.20 oz 
$18.00 $3.00 each 

weighing 9.63 oz. 
$15.00 $2.50 each 
§ Soup Spoons; weighing 10.00 oz 
$15.00 $2.50 each 

6 Dessert Spoons; weighing 9.80 oz. 
$15.00 $2.50 each 


o 


§ Medium Forks; 


6 Salad Forks; weighing 6.00 oz 
$9.00 $1.50 each 
6 Teaspoons; weighing 4.35 oz 
$6.00 $1.00 each 
6 Orange Spoons; weighing 5.59 oz 
$9.00 $1.50 each 
6 Butter Spreads; weighing 5.07 oz. 
$8.00 $1.35 each 


THE STIEFF COMPANY 
Silversmiths 
Dept. M 


Salesroom, 17 N. Liberty St. 


Factory, Cedar Ave., at Druid Hill Park 
Baltimore, Md. 





Pitcher 


inches 


capacity 


Rose 


weight 


Stief 
tall 


10% 
ozs. ; 

















Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 
leather goods, bric-a-brac etc. 1% 15*¢ sizes. 
Sold by 10< stores, Hardware, Drug and Grocery 
Stores. Mc.Cormicx & Co., Baltimore, Md. 





School Announcements 


appear on pages 8-9-10 of this issue. If you do not 
find just the school you are seeking, if you write to 
our School Department we shall be glad to assist you 
Be sure to give us full details in regard to your re- 


quirements and qualifications 


ea. ee 5 ra . 

Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big prof- 
its. How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns. 
cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet, “‘Cooking for Profit.”’ 


American School of Home Economics, 872 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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Dusk to Dawn 


let you out of my sight, you'll hop on a broom 
stick and take off.” 

She shaped a kiss with her lips and slid 
behind the India print before he could lay 
hands upon her. Her voice came, sweetly 
muffled. 

“Better hide your broom!” 


HE water was heavenly chill, whipped to 
invigorating roughness by the freshening 
trade. Overhead, the afterglow sank in ashes, 
lilac where rose had been; mauve, dimming to 
gray. One great star flamed above the moun- 
tain beyond the road. The sea muttered in 
an empty world. Along the rim of the eastern 
sky witchfire burned palely. 

“That—” he told her as they ran down into 
the water—‘“will be the moon.” 

She swam out with her eyes on the promise 
of it. 

“Not a soul—not a soul on earth 
and the moon and—me.” 

When he swam beside her, silent, splashing 
her radiant face with deep over-arm strokes, 
she cried coaxingly, “Say it’s enough—just us!” 

At which he caught and ducked her, so that, 
coming up streaming like a drowning kitten, 
she clung about his neck and implored him, 
“Please—if you love me!” 

“Tf! said he scornfully—and _ kissed 
smooth, wet shoulder with warm lips. 

The witchfire on the horizon burned deeper, 
and presently out of the sea, like Venus, came 


but you 


her 


the moon. Full-blown, and palely flaming. 
“If that happened—just once—in a life- 
time,” she said to him, blinking the salt 


spray out of her eyes, “we'd be flat on our 
faces on that beach—worshiping! But—be- 
cause—it happens every month—we go on 
swimming—like a pair of silly dolphins 
and barely stop to look.” 

He retorted, turning back to shore in a great 
plunging sweep, while she followed like the 
faithful mermaid: “Isn’t that—just the thing 

that we’ve been talking about? Love 
once in a lifetime—or three hundred and sixty 
five days—a year.” 

Their feet touched the sharp, hidden edges of 
coral—they picked a cautious way to the 
sand, ran up the beach Indian file, shivering 
deliciously at the touch of the wind on their 
dripping limbs. 

She sang as she ran, “Oh, moon of my de 
light that knows no wane ” in a small, 
sweet, throaty voice, strangely appealing in 
that lonely dusk. “How oft hereafter rising 
shall look Through 


you this same 
garden And—for me—in vain Z 
—Tomestically seated, facing each other 


across the yellow table, glowing with the win« 
of wind and sea, they ate like two starved 
school boys. The steak had not been ruined, 
and the coffee was all that should be 
but frequently isn’t. 

“Isn’t this heaven?” she sighed at length, 
above a platter very nearly licked clean 

In the light from an old ship’s lantern 
swinging above their heads, he regarded her 
musingly, his smile cooler than his eyes, 
neither as controlled as his drawling voice. 
“Want to stay a week? Want to stay 
all summer?” 

She shook her head; the ruddy, damp waves 


coffee 


of her hair glinted darkly. “I never try to 
stabilize a thrill, old dear.” 

“Is that all—that this is—to you?” 

“You know better!” 

He stretched his two fine, strong, brown 


hands across the table, palms up; she laid hers 
in them without a word. He closed hard upon 
her fingers, looked deep into her eyes. 

But briefly—because she wrenched herself 
free, with a little gasp, and springing up, began 
to collect the dishes. 

“Let’s police, Lewis. 
wipe.” 

“Thought we were going to smash ’em,” 
he objected gravely, lighting a cigarette. 

“What! These perfectly good blue plates!” 


I'll wash if you'll 


She added demurely. “What 
Smithers say?” 

“He'd probably conjecture that we'd staged 
a rough party.” 

“And die of horror.” 

“Envy, more likely. Oh, very well. There 
a kettle of hot water on the stove! 

She chuckled, on her way to the kitcher 
“Then you meant to wash ’em all along!” _ 


would 


Mr. 


He said with infuriating calm, close at he 
heels, 
“No—I meant to have you do it 


They made short work of cleaning up, be 
tween them. 

She told him rather wistfully, draping 
dish-cloth above the faucet of the sink by 
way of a final touch, “It’s sort of funk 


this—together—isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Marie Antoinette,” said he. “And » 
was the Petit Trianon!” 

“You think—it wouldn’t be fun—” 

“If we had it to do all the time? We¥ 
loathe it,” 

“Yes she said regretfully—‘yes—o 


course, we should, 
gusted and all that. 
our heads?” 

“And stay on our feet,” he supplied. 

“Even while we're feagfully fond 

He tried the burners of the oil-stove witha 
careful hand to be sure they were all turned of 
“It’s more than lucky—” he observed—“it's 
amazing!” 

She told him, tiptoeing to put away a sauce 
pan lid: “You’d make a good husband—s 
husbands run. You’re—rather a dear—in the 
kitchen.” 

“And the kitchen, of course,” he said mod 
estly, “is where all good husbands go—befor 
they die.” 

She ran away from him and opened the door 


We'd be bored and dis 


Isn’t it lucky we can us 


upon the unearthly brilliance of the night 
outside. “Lewis! I want to walk up th 
beach.” 

“Run along!” he said indulgently. “It’s 


open to the public.” 

But he caught up with her before she had 
gone farther than the nearest kamani tree. 

ant a coat?” 

“Heavens, no! Ona night like this!” 

“Then come along. Mind that dead branch 
there!” 

frat the kamanis, the path turned down 
atong the sand. They walked in an unreal 
world of shining water and shining sky 
where wind stirred softly and sounds were few 

“Hold my hand,” she said after a while ina 
muted, little-girl voice. “I saw something 
queer when that last wave came in. Something 
all in white—with its head under its arm.” 

He assured her. “A star-fish, most likely.” 

She murmured with a delicate giggle, 
“Of course—I hadn’t thought of that! But 
hold my hand, anyhow.” 

He held her hand, swinging it as they walked 
and looking at her sometimes with a slight smile 
touching his mouth 

“This,” he offered casually, when the sand 
left off and a tumble of wet black rocks began— 
“this is as far as we go—alongside the deep 
and dark blue ocean. Up through thos 
lantana bushes, however, is a road.” 

“Then let’s go there!”’ said she. 

“Tt’'ll take us back—just the same 

“That’s too bad. But if it’s the only little 
road vou have to show—” 

“It’s rather a nice road,” he protested. 
“A bit dustier than this, of course—” 


Jury followed a none-too-tidy path upward 

through lantana scrub and convolvulus 4 
came out eventually upon a strangely-familiar- 
seeming highway. 

“Why, this,” she commented disdainfully, 
“is the one you brought me over, this after 
noon.” 

“So it is!” he admitted. “But don’t 
too hard on it. It may be different at night 
time—even as you and I!” 
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“| don’t see how,” she sniffed. 
i" a little farther!” he insisted. 


She followed, scuffing her small, white shoes 
in the dust, humming a detached and insolent 
little —— — to a breathless stop 

ond in the road. 
— hat are those? They're too 
utterly wonderful those weren’t there this 
afternoon—l never saw anything so—en- 





—_ course, they were there. You didn’t 
notice "em, that’s all.” 

“Like this? Are you trying to tell me they 
were right before my eyes—like this?—and 
that I overlooked them?” 

“They were there.” 

“All I saw then was a tangle of dusty green 
vines—each side.” 

“Well, all you see now is moon-flowers. 
They only open after dark.” 

She cried with a ripple in her voice, the ripple 
of water under wind, “They’re like a lot of 
Pierrot-faces—looking up—at another Pierrot 
—in the sky.” 

She ran to him and threw herself into his 
arms, lifting her own face—but to no Pierrot— 
to a Brushwood Boy, rather, dreaming with 
her— 

“Lewis, it’s like a road in a fairy-tale— 
there was never any one in this world could 
play . like you!” 

“Can't do it—with anybody else.” 

“If you could—if you did—it would break 
my heart.” 

“No chance!” . He added—releasing 
her unwillingly —‘‘Suppose we drift along, back 
to the shack.” 


HEY drifted along between those incredible 

thickets of moon-flowers, pale satiny discs 
crowding the tangled vines. A fragrance came 
from them, faint and ineffably sweet. 

“It’s Romance—” she said suddenly 
“that’s what it is! You were born with a flair 
for it, Lewis—and so wasI. That’s what makes 
it—impossible—for us to be satisfiea—with 
the rut. We might be happier—blind. | 
don’t know. I only know I’d rather—when 
I've had my Great Moment—not have to 
watch it burn out. Wouldn’t you?” 

He said, with his fingers closing lightly on 
her arm, “Here’s where we turn off. You 
know what I think.” 

They left the Pierrot-faces and went back, 
as the roadster had gone, across an erratic 
and bumpy way. 

“Is it late?” 
doorstep. 

He said, “It’s almost twelve. 

“Not truly?” 

“Ten minutes to. You see—it was late 
when we finished supper.” 

“Oh—I'd no idea it was as late as that.” 

“I could carry you over the threshold now— 
if you like,” he offered politely. 

“Don’t be silly!” She went straight to the 


she asked, lingering on the 


yellow table and stood there a moment 
fingering its edge. 
“Well ’ she murmured. 


He came and stood beside her, took her two 
hands and lifted them very gently to his lips, 
looked down at her steadily, unsmiling 

“Well? Shall I take you back to town? 
We could make it—by half after one at the out- 
side—a safe and respectable hour.” 

She asked in a careful monotone, “Do you 
want me to stay?” 

He said simply, “You know I do.” 

She told him, without looking up, “Well— 
I want—to stay.” 

“Then that’s that!” he said softly—as he 
had said once before that evening. 

She drew her fingers out of his with a little, 
shaken laugh and slipped away to the India 
print curtain. ‘My things are in here.” 

He said, shoving his hands deep into his 
trousers-pockets, “I'll get my bag out of the 
car. 

Five minutes later—or it may have been 
ten—she came noiselessly back to the doorway 
and stood there hesitant. She wore some lacy, 
chiffony sort of thing, over another thing no less 


More than 1000.000 people 
constantly use “AMERICAN” 
individual stationery 





not because of its low price, but because 
it fills a definite need in a way which has 
never been surpassed by anybody else 


200 sheets 


1IOO envelopes 


OO 


DELIVERED 
TO YOU 


fr 


Printed with your name and address in blue ink 
on Butler’s Watermarked National Bank Bond Paper 


It is the vogue today to use “American” 
Individual Stationery. Within the past 
few months hundreds of thousands of 
new friends have been made and added 
to our gigantic list of permanent, satis- 
fied customers. Think of it—more than 
a million people are buying this fine 
stationery by mail from us; and not only 
that, a majority of them have been reg- 
ular customers for years and years. 
“American” Stationery is not sold in 
retail stores or through agents—you deal 
direct with stationery headquarters, the 
original and largest institution of its 


kind in the world. 


Our Guarantee—Money 

Back Without Question 

lf You Are Dissatisfied 
This business was founded years ago on 
a basis of square dealing, and it has 
thrived and prospered accordingly. No 
matter where you live—whether it be in 
this country or abroad—you can depend 
upon fair treatment. You risk absolutely 
nothing—we assume all of the responsi- 
bility for pleasing you. 

Our Customers Are Our 

Best Salesmen 

We make no profit on your first order, 
but our records show and prove that upon 
receipt of your own stationery you will 
order for your friends and even go out 
of your way to recommend “American” 
to those whom you think should use it 
—that is where we make our profit and 


that is why we want you to be a satisfied 
customer. Don’t experiment—avoid 
possible disappointment by ordering 
“American” Individual Stationery. There 
is no other just like it. 


Only Butiler’s Water- 
marked National Bank 
Bond Paper Is Used 
A smooth surface, easy for the pen to 
glide over, never causing a smudge, yet 
crisp and aristocratic in its appearance 
—just what you would expect in station- 

ery costing three or four times as much. 
It’s watermarked, too, which makes it 
even more impressive. You will be sur- 
prised to receive so much real quality in 
stationery for so little money. 


Send Your Order Today 
It is easy to order—just print or write 
your name plainly on the coupon below. 
We print it attractively on 200 sheets 
and 100 envelopes and deliver the order 
prepaid to you for $1.00. If you live 
west of Denver or outside of the U. S., 
enclose $1.10. In ordering for your 
friends for gift purposes, don’t forget to 
send a card to enclose in each package 


Sent C.0.D. if you prefer 


If it is more convenient to have your 
own stationery sent C.O.D., we will 
gladly do so in the U.S.A. Just pay 
the postman when the order is delivered. 
Send your order now and use this coue 
pon for convenience. 


AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


Serves More than a Million 
309 PARK AVE, Customers Direct by Mail 


me ee ae ee a ee ee 
To AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 
309 Park Ave., Peru, tnd. 

Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.10 if you live 
west of Denver or outside of the U.S.A.). 
Please send 200 sheets and 100 envel- 
opes printed with my name and address 
in blue ink as follows: 


Street Address. . . 


City and State. . 


PERU, INDIANA 


If you want us to ship C.O. D. just put a cross here [). 
For additional orders use the above form on any paper you have handy 
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| of good taste 


Madame Recamier once said 
“while the big things in a home 

indicate prosperity, it is the little | 
things that reveal good taste.” 


thar i | 


There are so many “little things” 
about the house that can be perfect 


no matter what your income — if 
| discrimination is used in buying. 
{ 

Take the item of toilet paper. If you 


had the wealth of Croesus, you could 


not buy better toilet paper than | | 
A. P. W. Satin Tissue. It simply || | 
doesn’t exist. | | 


||| Velvety soft in texture, made to tear 
where it should tear—at the perfor- 

| |) ations—composed exclusively Faun, 
absorbent wood pulp, containing from |} | 
4 to 20 times as many sheets per roll 
as the average, A. P. W. Satin Tissue 
||| is a household word the country 
over for toilet comfort and sanitation. 


The vollg of Toilet Paper listed below 
| (ranging in price from 5c to 50c per 
roll) are now identified by the 
A. P, W. checker doll wrapper 






| A.P.W. PAPER COMPANY 











A. P. W. Satin Tis- 
sue, Pure White, 
Fort Orange, Cross 


Cut, Bob White and 
Onliwon toilet paper 
and towels. 


Here’s a Doll For You 
Send one wrapper from any brand of A.P.W 
this coupon and ten cents, for a cute three 
doll, 12 inches high (ready to be cut out 


A Doll’s House Free 
$2 90 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year’s supply) of 
A. P. W. Satin Tissue in 


Paper, wit! 
color cloth 
and stuffed.) 


packed an attractive, gaily 
colored doll's house or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name 


~ Dealer's Name 


= EIQ ———— 





* BROWN DAISY 
POLISHING MOP 


Wax-treated dry mop to use 
with any adjustable handle 
Wears indefinitely. No. 35 also 
made as wet mop with white 
untreated yarn. Folder of other 
Mops and Dusters on request 
Mention dealer. Write! 


BROWN DAISY MOP CO. 
56-A Sanford St. Mattapan, Mass. 





No. 34-$1 
No. 35-75¢ 
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lacy and chiffony, and she looked at the very 
most to be made of sea-foam and pale mist and 
moon-flowers—except for her big, dark eyes. 
Her soul looked out of those in silence. 
She stood, waiting, without a word. 


[OOKING out at the sea, the man waited 
also. He leaned against the side of the 
farthest window, his dark head thrown back, 
his arms folded. His face was turned away 
from her. He had not heard her come. 
The girl in the doorway caught her breath 
in a happy sigh; she linked her two hands 
together over her heart and her eyes misted. 
Then all at once—and curiously—her whole 
aspect changed. She frowned she set 


(Continued from page 45) 


always seemed shocking to Stephen that no 
traces of sin should be physically visible on the 
persons of the sinners; that a little washing 
and tidying should be enough to make them 
indistinguishable from those who had not 
sinned. Here was this one looking just like 
any other respectable lady at her Sunday 
luncheon, and eating mutton as though nothing 
had happened. At such a crisis, at such an 
overwhelming moment of all their lives, of his, 
of hers, of his dear love’s, whitely unconscious 
at home, whatever his mother-in-law did he 
felt that it ought anyhow not to have been that 

She looked up when he came in, walking in 
unannounced, putting Mrs. Mitcham aside 
when she tried to open the door for him 

“I’m glad you’ve come back, Stephen,’’ she 
said, leaning forward and pushing out the 
chair next to her for him to sit on—as though 
he would dream of sitting!—“I want to tell 
you what happened.” 

He took no notice of the chair and stood 
facing her at the end of the table, leaning on it 
with both hands, their thin knuckles 
with his heavy pressure. 

“Won't you sit down?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Have you had Junch?”’ 

“No 7 

“Won't you have some?” 

“No.” 


white 


Dusk to Dawn 












her teeth into the soft lower lip . Som he 
sudden uncertainty, horror even, dimmed hy let 
wistful radiance like a blight. She strugelg ha 
to throw it off but vainly—with an odd littl W! 
gesture of helplessness she stammered, bu 
“Lewis!” fre 
He swung on his heel, smiling, boyishly fro 
tender. “Miss Muffet—you’re too beautify)” sa) 
But she scarcely heard him. Miles away ha 


she was, in that distraught moment; even thy ri 
most delicious game they two had ever Played 


failed to hold her—failed to be real ay me 
longer. ted 

“Lewis—” she wailed - “did we put of 
the cat out before we left? I can’ Jo 
remember!” 

by 

7 mi 

Love : 

fal 

sti 

she knew that she had liked that and bee . 
happy. A deep and painful red flooded her 

face even as she said the words, and she lowered vs 

her eves. - 

Stephen saw, and any faint hope he had had ; 
that her story might be true went out. His = 
soul seemed to drop into a pit of blackness - 
She was guilty; she had done something uw fr 
thinkable, Virginia’s mother. It was horn ; « 
to be in the same room with her. 

“This thing,” he said in a low voice, his . 
eyes wide open and blazing as though he in- ¥ 
deed beheld horror, “must be made good : 
somehow. There is only one way. It isa ti 
shame—a shame—to have to utter it in con \ 
nection with a boy of his age and a woman oi . 
yours, but the only thing left for you to & 
is to marry him.” . 

“Marry h'm?”’ She stared at him, her mouth 3 
open in her amazement. 

“Nothing else will save you, either from 
man’s condemnation or God’s punishment.” 

“Stephen,” she said, “are you mad?” That 
he should be urging her to marry Christopher | 
“Why should I do anything of the sort?” 

“Why? You ask me why? Am [ to suffer . 
the uttermost shame and be forced to put int 
words what you have done?” 

“You are certainly mad, Stephen,” sail 
Catherine, trying to keep her head up, but 
terribly handicapped, she being of so blameless 


There was nothing for it, Catherine knew, 
but to face whatever music Stephen should 
make, but she did think be might have said, 
“No, thank you.” Still, her position was very 
weak, so she accepted his monosyllables with 
out comment. Besides—poor Stephen, he did 
look wretchedly upset!—he must have had a 
dreadful night 

She was very sorry for him and began to tell 
him what had happened: how the petrol had 
run out just when they were in that bare stretch 
of country between Salisbury and Andover 

Stephen raised his hand. “Spare m« 
this,” he said. “Spare me and yourself.” 

“There’s nothing to spare,”’ said Catherin« 
“I assure you I don’t mind telling you what 
happened.” 


“You should blush,” said Stephen. “You 
should blush.” 

“Blush?” she repeated 

“Do you not know that you are fatally 


compromised?” 

“My dear Stephen 

He longed to forbid her to call him by that 
name. “Fatally,” he said 

“My dear Stephen, don’t be ridiculous. I 
know it was most unfortunate that I shouldn't 
get back till this morning—” 

“Unfortunate!” 

“but who will ever hear about it? 
couldn't help it. 
i.” 

Then, as she said the words, the remem 
brance of herself being kept warm in Christo 
pher’s arms and of him softly kissing her came 
back to her. Yes, she had liked that. Yes; 


And I 
You don’t suppose I liked 


a life that the least speck on it was conspicuous 
and looked to her enormous, by the memory 
of those dimly-felt kisses. 

If only she had trudged all night in the mud, 
trudged on however much exhausted she had 
been, she could have faced Stephen with the 
proper indignation of virtue unjustly suspected 
but there were those hours asleep, folded warm 
to Christopher's heart, and through her sleep 
the consciousness of his kisses. She would 
probably have been very ill if she had trudged 
all night, but she could have held up her head 
and ordered Stephen out of her presence; a 
it was, her head wouldn’t hold up, and Stephen 
was as certain as if he had seen the pair in som 
hotel that there had been no break-down an 
his mother-in-law was lying. Hideous. Too 
hideous. So hideous that one couldn't eves 
pray about it. For to speak about such mat 
ters to God . 

“I have nothing more to say,” he said 
slowly, his face as cold and hard as frozen 
rock, “except that unless you marry him you 
will never be allowed to see my wife again. 
But the disgrace of such a marriage—the 
disgrace—” 

She stared at him, 
Stephen—” she began. 

She stared at him across the absurd mutton, 
the mutton he had felt was so incongruous 
gone cold and congealed on its dish. This 
silliness, this madness, this determination 
insist on sin She might have laughed 
if she had not been so angry; she might have 
laughed, too, if it had not been for the awk 
ward, the mortifying memory of those kisses) 


pale now. “But 
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even so, have laughed if he had not 
the power to cut her off from Virginia. But 
he had the power—he, the stranger she had 
let in to her gates when she could so easily 
have been ungenerous and shut him out 
Why, it wouldn't even have been ungenerous, 
but merely prudent. Three years more of 
freedom she would have gained, of freedom 
from him and possession of her child, by just 
saving one word. And she hadn’t said it; she 
had let him in; and here he was with power to 
destroy her. 

She looked at him, very pale. “It’s at least a 
mercy, then,” she said, her eyes full of bright 
tears of indignation at the injustice, the cruelty 
of the man she had made so happy, “‘that I 
love Christopher.” 

“You love him!’ repeated Stephen, appalled 
by the shamelessness of such a confession. 

“Ves,” said Catherine. “I love him very 
much. He loves me so much, and I find it 
impossible—I find it impossible—” her voice 
faltered, but with a great effort she got it 
steady again and went on—*‘not to love people 
if they love me.” 

“You dare,” said Stephen, “to mention love 
to me? You dare to use that word in con- 
nection with this man and yourself?” 

“But would you have me marry him and 
not love him?” 

“It is shameful,” said Stephen, beside him 
self at what seemed to him her ghastly ef- 
frontery, “that some one so muc!; older should 
even think of love in connection with some 
one so much younger.” 

“But what, then,” 

you and Virginia?” 
" It was the first time she had ever alluded 
to it. The instant she said it she was sorry 
Always she had rather be hurt than hurt, 
rather be insulted than insult. 

He looked at her a moment, his thin face 
white with this last outrage. Then he turned 
and went away without a word. 


she might, 


said Catherine, “about 
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GHE spent the afternoon walking up and down 

the drawing-room, even as Stephen had 
spent the night walking up and down it. She 
was trying to arrange her thoughts so that she 
could see a little more clearly through the 
tangle they were in, but as they were not so 
much thoughts as feelings, and all of them 
agitated, and all of them contradictory, it was 
dificult. 

What had happened to her was from every 
point of view extremely dreadful. Sometimes 
she cried, and sometimes she stopped dead 
in the middle of the room, smitten by a horrid 
sensation of sickness when she thought of 
Virginia. Stephen would be as good as his 
word, she knew, and cut her off from Virginia, 
and how could he cut her off from Virginia 
without explaining the reason for it, Ais reason 
for it? The alternative was to marry Christo- 
pher. But what would Virginia think of that? 
And if she did marry him—how incredible that 
she should find herself being forced by Stephen 
of all people, even to consider it! It would 
prove to Stephen that he had been right and 
that she had been guilty. 

Guilty! She went scarlet with anger and 
humiliation at the bare word. She At her 
age. She, with her record of unvaryingly cor- 
rect wifehood and motherhood and widow- 
hood, her single-minded concentration of devo- 
ion first on George, and then on Virginia 
Years and years of it, there had been, years 
and years of complete blamelessness. One 
would have supposed, she said to herself, 
clenching her hands, that it ought to be pos 
sible, after this lifetime of crystal clear pro- 
pnety, for a woman to be in a motor break- 
down at night without instantly being sus- 
pected of wickedness. Only clergymen, only 
thoroughly good clergymen, could have such 
thoughts ; 

_Oh, she would write at once to Virginia. 
She would tell her what had happened. But 
how shameful to have to defend herself to her 
daughter against such an accusation! And 
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HE TROUBLE you have with your 
teeth and your gums can be traced 
directly to the food you eat. 


Three times a day, thirty days a 
month, all year ’round, you eat the 
soft food of civilization — rich, 
creamy and over-refined. 


People who eat rough, coarse food 
never in their lives suffer from py- 
orrhea. Coarse food is good for gums 
and teeth. It keeps them in condi- 








—what have they done 
to your teeth and 
your gums? 


tion, fer it stimulates blood circula- 
tion in the gums. 


How soft food weakens gums 
and ruins teeth 

But the trouble with present day 
food and with ordinary brushing is 
one and the same. Neither stirs up 
the gums to healthy circulation. 
That’s why you need Ipana, a tooth 
paste which stimulates the gums as 
well as cleans the teeth. 


Use Ipana Tooth Paste —good fer tender gums 


T 1s because of the increasing prev- 
] alence of troubles from the gin- 
giva (gum structure) that thousands 
ofdentists have adopted I pana Tooth 
Paste in their practice and prescribe 
it to their patients. Many dentists, 
in stubborn cases of bleeding gums, 
direct a gum massage with Ipana 
afler the regular cleaning with I pana 
and the brush. 

Because of the presence of zira- 
tol, a well-known and valuable an- 
tiseptic and hemostatic, Ipana has 
a direct tonic effect on soft and 
bleeding gums. Indeed, Ipana has 
become known as the great enemy 
of the “pink” toothbrush, and the 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


friend of healthy gums and teeth. 

So that you may judge for your- 
self its fine, grit-free consistency, 
its delicious favor and clean taste, 
we shall be delighted to send you 
a trial sample of Ipana. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


But the effects of years are not to be 
repaired in ten days of good care, and 
the sample tube will be only the start 
of good work. So, if your toothbrush 
“shows pink,” or if your gums are ten- 
der, go to your druggist and get your 
first tube of Ipana. Before you have fin- 
ished using it you cannot fail to note 
the difference, the improvement. Let it 
Start its good work today. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Jor ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will furward coupon below, 









Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
' TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 

| jon on my part. ] 
| Name .- iileietaisiinteinnien | 
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Address .. 
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Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour makes equally deli- 
cious cakes with a real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 
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Srom package to table 


If everyone knew how quickly a delicious breakfast 


be prepared with Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, 


pancakes would soon become the national break- 
fast. § First put on your griddle. While it heats, 
add water or milk to Pillsbury’s, and you have a 
rich, smooth, creamy batter. Pour it on the grid- 
dle. Let the heat brown the batter into fluffy cakes 
and, six minutes in all, they’re ready to serve. 
§ Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour contains only highest- 
grade Pillsbury-standard ingredients mixed and 
sifted to powder-fineness. Have these delicious 
pancakes for breakfast tomorrow! § Just a post- 
card request will bring “Better Pancakes and How 
to Make Them,” a little book of helpful recipes. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, VU. S. A. 
Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 


Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 





Make This Test Yourself 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour into your hand and rub 
it—see its fine, velvety texture 

its creamy-white color, due 
to Pillsbury's high-grade flours 
That's why Pillsbury’s makes 
such delicious pancakes 


Pillsburys 
PANCAKE | 
FLOUR 


Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 


One of the family 
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Love 


never again, of course, never, never agyip 
could things be the same between them, 
cause how could they be after all that Steph 
had said? ; 

Up and down the room walked Catherin 







It was intolerable, she told herself—the who, 


situation was,intolerable; and she wouldy’ 
endure it. She would go away to the enj 
of the earth—away, away, and never com 
back to a place inhabited by Stephen. § 
would turn her back on everybody, shake their 
horrid dust from off her feet, settle somewher 
in Africa or Australia, give herself up to fg 
getting ... 

And hardly had she declared this than gy 
was declaring that no, she wouldn’t. No, shy 
wouldn’t be driven out of her country } 
Stephen and his base mind; and she woul 
stay and defy him; she would tell every on 
what had happened—not only Virginia, by 
Mrs. Colquhoun and all her friends both j; 
London and at Chickover, and she would te! 
them, too, the sequel, and what her clergyma 
son-in-law demanded of her as the price sh 
was to pay for being readmitted into the ranks 
of honest women. She would make hip 
ridiculous, turn the laugh against him. 

And hardly had she declared this than ste 
was declaring that no, she wouldn’t, se 
wouldn’t be bitter, she wouldn’t make Stephen 
ridiculous—of course, she would do nothing of 
the kind. How could she so desperately hurt 
Virginia? But she would write to Virgin 
and describe the night’s misfortunes, and « 
tactfully as possible explain how Stephen, in 
his anxiety, took an extreme view of what 
people might say of her adventure, but tha 
she was sure when he had had time to think 
over it he would see that he was unnecessarily 
alarmist, and that nobody would say any: 
thing. She would restrict herself to this. She 
couldn't, to Virginia, bring herself to mention 
Stephen’s command that she should mam 
Christopher. Marry Christopher. She threw 
back her head and laughed out loudly, stand 
ing alone among George’s frowning furnitur 
and went on laughing till she found she wasn't 
laughing at all, but crying—for there wer 
certainly tears rolling down her cheeks, and 
they were certainly not tears of amusement 
So then she wiped her tears and began to walk 
up and down again. 

But struggle through the tangle of her min 
as she might, Catherine could see no real day 
light. Always beneath her anger, her indigna 
tion at Stephen’s odious instant jumping | 
the worst conclusions—‘‘And he a priest 
God,”’ she said to herself, rolling her dam 
handkerchief into a ball—was that memon 
of kisses on her closed eyelids. What thing 
one did in the dark! How differently o 
behaved! The memory of these kisses pulvet 
ized her morale; it made the bones of her pri¢ 
go to water within her. If only, only, she by 
insisted on walking on. But it had seemed s 
natural to sit down, especially when there was 
nowhere to walk to. And once she had st 
down, the rest had followed in the simplest 
sequence ec. 


T intervals of half an hour the telephoa 
bell rang, and Mrs. Mitcham came in an 
said Mr. Monckton was at the telephone 
“Tell him I’m asleep,’ said Catherine eact 
time, turning her face away so that Ms 
Mitcham should not see she had been crying 
At five oclock Mrs. Mitcham came in 
say that Mr. Monckton was asking when be 
might come round. 
“Tell him I’m still asleep,” said Catherine 
again looking out of the window. 

Christopher. What was she going to 
about him? She could say she was asleep that 
afternoon, but she couldn’t be asleep forevet 
Sooner or later she would have to see him 
That morning, after the dreadful encounte! 
with Stephen on her doormat, sh« had sent 
Christopher away at once. Overwhelme 
by the shocking bad fortune of running straight 
into Stephen, by the shocking bad fortum 
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of having with her Christopher, who had | 
carried up her things for her when it wasn’t | 
in the least necessary, only one doesn’t think, | 
one says “Yes” without thinking—naturally 
one does, for one can’t suspect life of going 
to be fine at every twist and turn—she had 
whispered to him to go away, had almost 
pushed him away, as if, now that the mischief 
was done, his going or staying mattered any 
more. 

But what was she going to do about nea? | 
Was she strong enough to defy Stephen and 
go on seeing him just as before, without marry- 
ing him? And Virginia? Whatever she did in 
regard to Stephen included Virginia. If she 
defied one, she defied and cut herself off from 
the other. How could she let go of Virginia, 
her only flesh and blood, her one baby, so 
tenderly loved and cared for? How could she 
bear to know that Virginia would believe she 
had done something abominable? It was a | 
nightmare—she didn’t know how to shake | 
herself free—all because of Stephen . . . 





SEEING nothing, because she was blind with 
tears, she stood at the window looking out 
at the gray and gloomy street. To think that 
this had happened just as she had got her 
relationship with Christopher on to a clear and 
happy footing, freed him from all the nonsense 
in his mind! Oh, well—last night—it was 
true that there was last night, but that didn’t 
count; that was an accident; that was because 
it was so cold and late, and anyhow she wasn’t 
awake—so that didn’t count. She had freed 
his mind, she Aad cleaned him up. And here 
comes Stephen, and with his awful narrowness, 
his terrible saintly suspiciousness, smashes the 
whole of her friendship to bits. And however 
much she might have wished to marry Christo- 
pher—she never, never would have wished to, 4 
but supposing she had—she couldn’t do it 
now, because it would be an admission that 
she must. 

She leaned her forehead against the cold 
windowpane. The houses opposite stared 
across from out of their blank, curtained faces 
It was raining, and the street looked a grimy, ii 
sooty place, chill and lonely that wet Sunday 
afternoon, indifferent and hard. What did one 
do when one was in trouble, and had no one 
to go to? What did one do? 

“Mr. Monckton, m’m,” said Mrs. Mitcham, 
opening the door. 

“However often he 
Catherine in a smothered voice, her face 
carefully turned to the street, “tell him I'm 
still asleep.” 

The door shut, and there was silence in the 
room. Then some one came across it—she 
supposed Mrs. Mitcham, going to make up 
the fire—and she resented the impossibility, 
when one was unhappy, of getting away from 
the perpetual interruptions of routine. Fires 
to be made up, meals to sit down to and pre 
tend to eat, clothes to be put on and taken off 
How could one be thoroughly unhappy, get to 
grips with it, have it out, if one were always 
being interrupted? 

Then she suddenly knew it wasn't Mrs 
Mitcham, it was Christopher. 

She turned round quickly to send him away, 
but found him so close behind her that by 
merely turning she tumbled up against him 

Instantly his arms were round her, and 
instantly she had the feeling she had had the 
night before, when going to sleep, of comfort, 
and warmth, and safety. 

“You mustn’t,” she tried to protest; but 
he held her tight, and even while she said he 
mustn’t, she knew he must, and she must. 

“Oh, Christopher,” she -whispered, her 
cheek pressed against his coat, “I’m so ashamed 

so ashamed—” 

“What of?” asked Christopher, holding her 
so tightly that even if she had wanted to, she 
couldn’t have got away; but she didn’t want to 

“Stephen has been here, saying the most 
awful things—” 

“He’s a very good chap,” said Christopher, 
his head on hers, one hand softly stroking her 
lace. 
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a temperature be- 
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The Wonder-Working 
Zone of Kelvination 






—brings new 
and unusual 
delights to 
| your table ~ 


df 
Kelvinator—the electric method for chilling refriger- 
ators without ice—creates a condition in any 
refrigerator that affects foods in a remarkable way. 
It reduces the temperature to ten degrees colder than 
when it is ice-cooled, but does something more. It 
crystalizes the moisture out of the refrigerator, leaving 
the interior not only cold but dry. All moisture 
disappears. The air takes on a sharp, frosty “sting.” 
Under the influence of this kelvinated air, foods not 
only stay fresh and sweet for days, but actually 
improve. Meats mellow and acquire a delicious 
tenderness, Green vegetables “crisp up” and are 
better than when fresh from the garden. New chilled 
dainties can be prepared that will delight your family 
and amaze your guests. 

You can install Kelvinator in your present refrigerator 
and be prepared for every occasion; family dinner or 
entertainment. You will escape forever the annoy- 
ances of ice delivery, as Kelvinator refrigerates for 
months or years without attention. You can keer a 
liberal supply of food on hand, and market only once 
a week. And with all these advantages, Kelvinator 
is an actual money-saving economy. (105) 


“Kelvinator and Kelvinated Foods’’— an illustrated 
descriptive booklet, will be mailed gladly on request. 


KELVINATOR CoRPORATION 
2047 West Fort Srreet, Detrorr, MICHIGAN 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 11 Temperance Street, Toronto 


Kelvinator 


The Oldest Domestic Electric Refrigeration 
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Now you can be free 


from the eternal drudgery 


of ironing! 


Enp ess ironing week after week, 
up and down the board, back and 
forth, back and forth, wearily 
you push the heavy iron. Each 
minute the iron becomes heavier 
and the strain greater. Endlessly 
the hours drag by. Yet you must 
iron monotonously on until the 
last piece is done and your 
strength is spent. 

If this be your lot on ironing 


table linen, dresses, laces, lingerie, 
all glide through the Simplex 
while you sit comfortably and 
merely guide the work with your 
hands. 

The new Junior Simplex costs 
only five cents per ironing, even 
less than when you iron by hand. 
It is no larger than a sewing 
machine, is easily moved from 
place to place, and can be used 





day, take the step 
now that will bring 
you freedom. Let a 
Simplex Ironer do 
your ironing. For 
with a new Junior 
Simplex your whole 
week'sironingis done 
in a single hour—ab- 
solutely without 








in any home having 
& electricity. 
Let us tell you 
j where you can see 
this wonderful ironer 
demonstrated. Ad- 
dress the American 
Ironing Machine 
Company, 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, 
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Ironing the Simplex way 


Illinois. 


Simpuexrover 





“The Best Ironer’ —o 
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Love 


“What? Stephen? Why, you know he 
isn’ t! 

“But he is. He came to see me, too, this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh—” 

“And I think he’s a thoroughly sensibk 
chap.” 


“Why, what did he—what did he 

“Narrow, of course, and the worst fool in 
places, as I told him several times in the 
clearest language. besides being a disgusting 
swine with a regrettably foul mind—” 

“Oh, then did he—did he—?” 

“But as good and sensible really, within his 
limits, as any one I'd wish to spe ak a 

“Ta, ¢ ‘hristopher— then he—?’ 

“Yes. And we're going to.” 

THe END 


In February Basil King’s new serial 
begins—a story of young love men- 
aced by wealth and family pride. 
It’s a book every parent should read 
and weigh well; it’s a book every son 
and every davghter should study be- 
fore they decide they are brave enough 
to marry against their parents’ wishes 


Old Models for New 


Houses 
(Continued from page 31 


has very little to say for itself. This Colonial 
Lady among homes is the model for th 
great majority of new houses being built 
today. ‘The adaptations are good, bad, and 
indifierent; but it isa tribute to the excellence 
of this two-hundred-year old model that it is 
today’s “best seller.” 

Architects, I learn, have been puzzled to 
account for the development of what is known 
as the Dutch Colonial. The title is wrong, 
though perhaps one shouldn't quarrel with it 





at this late date. It did not develop during 
| the Dutch Colonial period, nor was it borrowed 
| from Holland. It “grew,” like Topsy, toward 
the middle of the eighteenth century; and 
| reached its highest development long after th 
| Revolution. The Dutch Colonial was the first 
| American bungalow. It was the first truly 
| American contribution to architecture. With 
it was invented that great and distinctively) 
American institution, the front porch. 

The distinguishing mark of the Dutch 

Colonial is the gambrel roof, the lower slope of 

| which flares into wide, overhanging eaves. It is 
a roof of such angles and proportions as are to 
be found nowhere else in the United States. In 
Northern New Jersey, chiefly in Bergen 
County, are two or three hundred old houses 
which are delightful in their beauty of ston 
work, warmth of color, and loveliness of roof 
line. 

In the old brownstone, gambrel-roofed farm 
houses of northern New Jersey, Dutch de 
signers who had abundant materials, cheap 
labor, and considerable wealth—as wealth was 
reckoned then—gave us the solution of a 
problem in economics of building for use in a 
day when materials and labor are costly and 
high rents have all but impoverished many of us 

In the days when the lower tip of Manhattan 
Island was New Amsterdam, a sluggish and 
placid river lured the canal-bred Hollanders 
into New Jersey, and they settled in the valley 
of the “Achkinkesaky” Indians. There they 
established yet another and a newer Nether 
lands. Then, as today, they helped feed the 
metropolis, and Hackensack ‘“‘windjammers 
squat craft whose sails moved like ghost ships 
above the rushes of miles of salt marsh 
established many a Dutch family in a sound 
financial position which it has maintained to 
the present time. 

It was not long before the early Dutch 
colonists of the Hackensack and adjacent 
valleys were living in rich plenty as squires of 
the countryside. Seventy-five acres went to 




















each man who brought a slave into the valley, 
and the single county of Bergen at one time 
had a slave population in excess of 2000. 

In a sense it was the slave who gave us the 
type of house which has become so popular with 
buyers and builders during the biggest con- 
struction boom in our history. Slave labor 
made possible the quarrying, carrying, and 
laying of the stones for the massive walls of 
these houses. As I write, I sit beside a wall 
that is twenty-one inches thick, at a window 
whose deep reveal is framed in boards eighteen 
inches wide. On the outside of this wall there 
are stones whose face measures eight inches by 
thirty-six, that were trimmed and got into 
place somehow by farmers and slaves; while 
elsewhere I have seen, hidden in structures, 
great oak beams such as no one but a million- 
aire could afford to employ today. 

Almost from the first these early settlers of 
northern New Jersey selected stone as their 
building material whenever possible. The 
stones varied in color from a reddish brown 
to a rose-tinted tan. They were usually 
quarried from the property on which the house 
was built. Irregular in shape, they were laid 
in a poor form of mortar composed of clayish 
soil mixed with straw. As time passed, the 
cottages were improved in design. The stones 
for the front wall sometimes were roughly 
dressed, but the other walls continued to be a 
patchwork of odd and picturesque shapes. In 
time, also, shingles succeeded thatch. 


How the Roof Grew 


A catalogue of the contents of an old Dutch 
farmhouse would make painful reading for a 
dyspeptic, for the Hollanders were powerful 
and steady eaters. They had large families, 
servants, and slaves to be fed. They packed 
into cellar and garret a year’s provender, to- 
gether with a tremendous amount of farm gear 
and household equipment for weaving and the 
like. It required great skill to stow away all 
these things in one house and leave any room 
for the human beings who would dedicate their 
winter to eating their way through bins of 
turnips, carrots, and pumpkins; 
cheeses, sausages and ‘rollishe 3’: pic kles pre- 
serves, and jellies. It is little wonder indeed 
that the old houses acquired a look of repose: 
they were stuffed to a point of-blissful content- 
ment from their earliest days. 

It was to accommodate this vast stock of 
foodstuffs—or so it is believed—that the roof 
was raised and given two sections of differing 
pitch, the gambrel. Without adding anothe: 
story, this gave greatly increased storage room 
in the attic. 

I have said that the Dutch Colonial was the 
first American bungalow. As in a bungalow, 
living and sleeping rooms were all on the ground 
floor. In most cases the second floor was un- 
finished. Some are still in this state. 

Beneath beams as big as trees and shingles 
the like of which long ago departed from the 
lumber yards, mistress, servants, and slaves 
busied themselves spinning, weaving, and mak- 
ing garments. As the family grew, two or 
three long, narrow bedrooms would be par- 
titiéned off at one end of the second floor, each 
having a single small window. 

Che growing family and its victuals and gear 
pushed the roof outward. Dictates of sound 
construction caused another change, which 
completed the beautiful roof line. 

rhe clay and mortar of the earlier straight- 
roofed houses was washed from between the 
stones by heavy rains and therefore needed 
constant repair, else the walls might crumble. 
The front and side walls of the new house— 
thanks to the advent of slave labor—could be 
built of dressed stones fitted carefully. As a 
further protection they were laid in a much 
more carefully selected clay; and as this is 
impervious to water, the newer type of wall 
does not soak up moisture from the ground 4s 
does solid masonry. 

To these protections against the elements— 
better matching of stones and better clay 
mortar—was added another change. The roof 
line was brought forward, with an upward 
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How Will Repeated Laundering 
Affect YOUR Sheets? 


Laundering will reveal the 
quality of your sheets and 
pillow cases. 

Time and time again, Utica 
Sheets and Pillow Cases come 
through that trying process 
with all their firm, substan- 
tial weight intact. They'll be 
straight and even and just 
as snow-white as when first 
they graced your beds. And 
here are the reasons: 


141 THREADS TO EACH 
SQUARE INCH! 





Strong threads of high grade 
cotton. No false filler. Torn 
from the fabric—not cut! 
True quality, and the 
economy of extra long wear. 
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Columbia Street Utica, N. Y 
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Three pretty doilies with 
embroidered edges. 
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Old Models for New 
Houses 


curve, in broad, overhanging eaves. This was 
designed to protect the side walls from wash 
ing and at the same time to throw the water 
away from the foundation of the house. The 
lower slope of this roof generally was almost 
exactly twice as long as the upper slope. 
It’s pitch was 45 degrees, and the angle of the 
upper one 22%. 

The overhanging eaves gave us the American 
front porch, on which we once soothed our 
native restlessness in American rocking chairs. 
The front porch is being superseded by the 
sun-parlor in the modern Dutch Colonial, but 
this robs the originator of none of its honors. 
The front porch is still an institution. It was 
born when an ingenious Dutchman added two 
feet or so to four feet of overhanging eavis 
and placed square pillars under the edge of 
the roof extension as supports. In most cases 
the floor of this early porch was flagstones laid 
on the ground. 

These old Dutchmen, who made the first 
strictly American contribution to architecture, 
were wise beyond their years. Some instinct for 
proportion in these men gave us a lovely roof 
line, and when we depart from it we ruin it. 
It is possible that these folk understood all 
about tying a home into its site, that they knew 
the principles of dwarfing their houses with the 
broad, curved eaves, or that they realized.they 
were offering an economical building formula 
toa later century? After a Victorian orgy of 
building them high and mighty, one might say, 
only lately do we seem to be discovering that 
the house which snuggles a bit looks more like 
home; and that even the grand mansion should 
be shrunk—by artistry, if not in actual di- 
mensions. And when architects and builders 
and buyers alike struggled long enough with 
the enigma of post-war costs—and in final 
analysis more than cighty percent of these costs 
were somebody ’s labor- they came to the con- 
clusion that houses would cost about so much 
per cubical foot of content, whether or no. 
You paid for as much cold cubical space as you 
demanded be enclosed into your home. The 
way to get cheaper houses was to enclose less 
space—and_ to enclose no waste space. 

Our house, which just escapes being Co- 
lonial and is in fact rather young for its family, 
has been sitting here 135 years with a solution 
of this problem. Garet Hopper knew. The 
only waste space in this house is an attic that 
is about three feet high at its peak and possibly 
a dozen feet wide. The gambrel roof is the 
answer—the gambrel roof and a gift for man- 
agement which makes a big house look like a 
cottage. 

I know a house near by that sits on a curve 
of a paved road. You swing around it in your 
car and speak of “that little stone house.”’ But 
the central section of this house is forty eight 
by thirty-six feet. A very small-looking wing 
proves to be thirty-six feet long and to contain 
a huge kitchen and four other rooms. 


In the Old Days 


In the earlier days these old Dutch houses 
consisted of a best parlor for state occasions, 
sleeping rooms, and a great kitchen which was 
the center of the family life A Dutch oven 
flanked a fireplace frequently big enough for 
one to walk into; the broad floor boards were 
kept scoured white and smooth with sand, as 
were the tables; and neither tablecloth nor 
carpets were used. At the ends of the chimney 
there were often. cupboards, an inevitable 
occupant of which was “applejack,” which by 
repute was a drink having many sound quali 
ties. The “windjammers of the Hackensack” 
carried this product to the outer world, and it 
made the valley famous. 

These same windjammers, and the “Fly 
ing Machine’—a stagecoach which carried 
passengers to Hoboken for half a crown, orsixty 
cents—eventually brought the outer world to 
the double-hung Dutch doors of the Hack- 
ensack valley. The people discovered that 























there were other colonies; and they borrowed 
from them things which their colonists had 
borrowed from abroad. But even then they 
never contented themselves with mere “adop- 
tion”; they adapted as well. Most of the 
Georgian forms of household decoration which 
were used were strengthened in outline, taking 
on much of the sturdy character of the houses 
and their masters. 

Tall mantelpieces that were beautifully and 
often delicately carved became the central 
feature of the living-rooms. Some were flanked 
by carved and paneled cupboards and deeply 
embayed window seats. Fan-lights appeared 
over the front door. Central hallways opened 
into parlors on either side, with bedrooms 
behind. 

The original square homestead became the 
kitchen and slave quarters; frequently, as 
children married, another wing, sometimes 
stone and sometimes frame, grew at the op- 
posite end of the house. Still later, what was 
known as the classic revival brought in the 
dormer windows in the roof, a sacrifice of 
beauty to utilitarian needs, as this change 
enabled builders to finish the entire upper 
floor as bedroom space. - Stairways which 
had led to attics then received more attention, 
though simple lines were general. 


A Few Survivors 

In later years many weird things have been 
done to some of these old houses by persons 
with an “improving” bent of mind. Strange 
dormers ruin some roof lines. Violently clash- 
ing additions have been added to a few of the 
houses. But many of these old homes retain 
much of their original charm. Some are en- 
tirely unaltered. And of these latter, many are 
still inhabited by descendants of the same 
families which built them nearly two hundred 
years ago. 

One of the houses which retains most of its 
original simplicity is the Demarest House, 
at River Edge, begun early in the eighteenth 
century. Another is known as the Demarest- 
Brinckerhof house, on Teaneck Road, west of 
Leonia. At New Bridge—so-called because it 
was new two hundred and fifty years ago 
is an interesting Dutch house of unusual length 
and odd construction, which evidently was a 
thriving trading post, as a long underground 
tunnel storeroom still survives. 

Joseph Jefferson, creator of Rip Van Winkle, 
lived for many years in one of the most beau- 
tiful early stone houses, located north of the 
village of Hohokus, in the Saddle River valley. 
William Ross Proctor, the first patron of opera 
to pay $200,000 for a Metropolitan Opera 
House box, owns the so-called “Board-Za- 
briskie house” on Paramus Road near Ridge 
wood, one of the most perfect post-Revolu- 
tionary examples of this type. It was built 
in 1790, and although Cornelius Zabriskie was 
a virtual lord of the manor—owning a big 
estate—in one wing of his mansion he kept 
store in the days when pounds, shillings, and 
pence were still currency. 

Perhaps the most beautiful stonework of 
the later period is to be found in the Andrew 
Haring house, north of Closter, New Jersey 
This house was built in 1834, of a lighter and 
mellower stone than is usual. Here sixteen 
children, their parents, and four grand 
parents lived and thrived. The house is un 
touched. Standing on the flagstones within 
the “L” of this structure, one seems to be 
transported to another land and another time 
_ We picked a sturdy model for the favorite 
in the biggest home-building boom in our 
history. And in this back-to-the-land move 
ment we are emulating an example set by one 
of the soundest racial stocks that have gone 
into the melting pot of America. On the letter 
heads of banks, listed as owners of the best 
homes and business buildings, over the most 
prosperous shops and the most flourishing busi 
ness ventures of all kinds, are the same names 
which appear in the archives containing records 
of the first land grants in northern New Jersey. 

The Dutch Colonial of today comes of a good 
parentage. 
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September 15th, the grocers of the United States put the 

New Pettijohn’s on sale. People bought it—tasted it— 
liked it—told their friends about this New Hot Whole Wheat 
Cereal. And week after week they are coming back for more. 






























Men like the New Pettijohn’s because—it makes a generous, 
grateful hot breakfast, delicate in taste, but rich in flavor, a good 
start to a useful, happy day. 


Children like the New Pettijoh’s because—the flavor of the 
New Pettijohn’s is mellow and rich. It comes to the table fresh, 
hot and appetizing. Nobody has to force bran on them now- 
adays. The New Pettijohn’s contains 25% of Natural Bran. 


Mother likes the New Pettijohn’s because—she enjoys the taste 
of it, and so do the men and the children, It is good for them. 
It is convenient for her—cooked through and through in 3 to § 


ae The Food Expert approves the New Peitijohn’s 
ports because—it is a hot Whole Wheat Cereal. It con- 
tains Natural Bran, Mineral Salt and Vitamines. 
It is one of the most nourishing and appetizing 
foods you can put on your table. 


The Grocer approves the New Peitijohn’s because 
—he knows that a good hot Whole Wheat Cereal, 
convenient to scrve—wili be welcomed by his cus 
tomers. It doesn’t surprise him at all 
to see customers come back week alter 
week for more of the New Pettijohn’s, 
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“Where Age Onhances Beauty 


GenutnE Mahogany 1s_ acknowledged the most 
beautiful of cabinet woods. Old pieces, in constant 
use for generations, invariably 
excite our admiration not only 
for their sturdiness, but for the 
soft beauty and mellowness of 
their color tones. Such time-won 
beauty, however, can never 
come unless Mahogany is given 
a simple transparent finish 
which reveals the figure and 
grain and permits light to reach 
and age the wood naturally. 




















In selecting Mahogany avoid a 4 Restal request will bring 
thick, muddy or over-dark finish ita aoa as 
. f : “HISTORIC ’ 
which not only is wholly inappro- ope grey manocanye” 
priate but which forever prevents interesting —instructive 


the mellowing processes of time. complimentary 


Be Sure Ir Is Genuine. MAHOGANY 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1133 Broadway New York 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 





KIppIE-KOOP Gives Baby a Bassinet 


Crib and Playpen 
at Cost of One Article 


A “‘mother-saver,’’ Kiddie- 
Koop can be used constantly 
day and night, indoors or out 
More reliable than a nurse, 
K iddie-Koop will care for baby 
from birth through crib years 
Kiddie-K oops are made in four 
sizes; 40-inch, 42-inch, 47-inch 
and 52-inch. They fold 7 to & 
inches wide, without removing 


springs or mattress, to carry Cl | Hill W 
anywhere or stra on your 
automobile. Priced’ low rom Easy to Dry othes t 1 ay 
$18.00 up (freight extra 
Write today for free literature. 
If your dealer cannot supply, 
us for prices L 
Trimble Mfg. Co., 430 Central 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
























Hill Champion Clothes Dryer has 150 feet of 
line, all within easy reach from one _ position. 
Revolving. Dries clothes perfectly Folds up like 
| an umbrella and can be removed when not in use. 


Look for this name-plate A modern, sanitary way of drying clothes that 
on AL sep has gained the favor of home owners the country 


die-K 
Atane cnwy ov Trane over 
IDDIE-KOOP We shall be glad to send you our booklet C. 
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The Legend of the 
Chaup Nua 


(Continued from page 53) 


the members of this tribe have always had the 
power to change themselves into birds merely 
by jumping into the air. 

“The chief of the Crow tribe was a very 
handsome young man, who wore a ceremonial 
head-dress of jet-black crow wings. He 
greeted the chief of the Diegefios and apolo- 
gized for being late. 

“*I stopped for a moment to speak to my 
cousin, the Chaup,’ he said. 

“Then every one trembled with fear. For 
they had forgotten the relationship between 
the two. But the Crow chieftain knew what 
was in their hearts, and he spoke to them 
kindly, saying: ‘Do not be afraid of me, or of 
my tribe. We, too, have suffered from flood 
and drouth, and by having our women and 
babies slain. I know how bad my cousin is, 
and I think he should be killed.’ 

**So do we,’ said the young men of the 
Diegefio tribe, ‘but we are afraid of his great 
magic.’ 

“*Yes, the Chaup has tremendous power,’ 
admitted the Crow chief, ‘but outside of his 
magic, he is not very intelligent. Look you, 
I shall pit my wits against his magic, and we 
shall see who will win. If you will follow 
me in all things, we shall put an end to his 
wickedness. 

“*But first of all, I shall find out if the 
Chaup really killed the Eagle chieftain.’ 


“"T’HEN he spread out his arms, and they be- 

came wings. His followers spread out their 
irms, too, leaped up from the ground, and 
changed into crows. Their voices became 
bird cries, and they flew up above the council 
fire saying, ‘Kaw! Kaw!’ 

“Now, the dreaded Chaup Nu, or house of 
Chaup, was situated in a barren, desolate 
place. There were hills, brown and ugly, 
that stretched away to the sky-line, where no 
living thing could find food or water. In the 
middle of this vast loneliness was a high, 
rocky mesa, with sides so steep and slippery 
that no one could climb to the top. In the 
exact center of the rocky circle was the Chaup’s 
house, built of poles and rushes. The stone 
floor was pitted with deep and smooth holes, 
where human bones had been ground into meal. 
Most terrifying of all was the guardian of the 
Chaup Nua, a huge rattlesnake, Aweer, who 
was thicker than a man’s arm, and whose 
rattles shaking sounded like stones rolling 
down a steep mountainside. 

“It was no wonder that the Indians shunned 
that terrible waste land, the rocky mesa with 
its cruel guardian, and its still more cruel 
master, 

“But the chief of the Crows, having the 
use of wings, was not afraid of the barren 
hills where no man could find food or water. 
He chose a time when the Chaup was visiting 
his grandmother, Seenyo Hao, in the distant 
mountains, and could be expected to remain 
away for a considerable length of time. Then 
he flew for a day and a night, until he hovered 
about the rocky mesa where the giant snake, 
Aweer, was coiled in the doorway of the 
Chaup Nué. 

“He was still, however, far from being able 
to carry out the plans which had brought 
him to the dwelling place of Chaup. For it 
is well known that a snake can charm a bird, 
and the Crow chief, in his dress of feathers, 
would have been an easy victim of the terrible 
rattlesnake’s power. So he flew to earth, just 
below the rocky mesa, and became a man 
| when his feet touched the earth. 

“ Aweer saw him then, and shook his rattlers 
fiercely. The noise would have terrified the 
| ordinary mortal, but the Crow chief stood his 
| ground and picked up a rock and hurled it. 
Aweer, the rattler, struck out at the audacious 
chief with his poison fangs, but always the 
| Crow chieftain jumped back and retaliated by 
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throwing heavy stones. For many hours the 
two did battle. And at last, the Crow Chief 
hurled a rock of tremendous size and killed 
the huge Aweer. Then he changed him- 
self into a crow and flew up on the mesa, 
where the smooth, ‘round holes in the rocky 
floor told sinister tales of the Chaup’s cruel 
appetite. 

“Tust as he was about to enter the house 
of holes and rushes came a great noise as of 
thunder, and the sky grew black with rolling 
clouds. The Crow chief knew that it was the 


Chaup returning. And as there was nothing | 


to do but put a bold face on his presence 
there, he stood quite still and assumed a careless 
manner that he was far from feeling. 
“Another moment, and the mighty Chaup 
himself stood upon the rocky mesa, frowning 
darkly at his cousin, and fingering his terrible 
ku-tat, or medicine stick, as if he were unde- 
cided whether or not to kill this intruder. 
“*What are you doing here?’ he shouted 
in a voice that made the earth tremble, ‘and 


who has killed Aweer, the guardian of my | 


house?’ 

“Why, cousin,’ said the Crow chief in- 
nocently, ‘I came on a peaceable mission. The 
Indians of the Coast and Desert wish to give 
a great fiesta and beg the honor of your 
presence. As for Aweer, the rattler, he tried 
to slay me, and in self-defense I was forced 
to kill him.’ 

“The Chaup still considered, fingering the 
dreaded ku-tat. But the Crow chief looked so 
innocent, and so helpless, standing there all 
by himself, that Chaup was deceived into be- 
lieving what he said. For it seemed impossible 
that any one would venture to come alone 
on an unfriendly mission to the dreaded region 
of the Chaup Nua 

“ ‘Very well,’ he said at last, ‘you may as well 
come in.’ 

“The Crow chief followed Chaup into the 
house of rushes. In a corner were three 
mesquas, or mats of finely woven reeds in which 
are kept sacred belongings. But they were 
carefully rolled up, so that their contents could 
not be seen. 

“ ‘Let us drink,’ said the Chaup, and he gave 
his cousin a strong drink made from cactus 
juice. 

“The Crow chief pretended to drink, but 


he poured the liquor upon the ground when the | 


Chaup was not looking. 

“ ‘Now, let us gamble,’ said the Crow chief. 
‘I will wager you my coat of black crow feathers 
against the privilege of looking at your 
mMesquas. 


THE Chaup, who was drinking a great deal of 

the heavy cactus liquor, consented. So they 
commenced to play pe-on, a game in which you 
hold a short, peeled willow stick in one of your 
closed hands, and your opponent must guess 
where it is. The Chaup lost. And he frowned 
darkly. Instantly there was thunder, and 
the day became dark and forbidding. But 
the Crow chief was not afraid. He unrolled 
the first mesqua and found inside it—soft, 
short baby hairs. 

“Let us gamble some more,’ he said, and 
they commenced to play pe-on once more. 

“Again the Chaup lost. He snarled and 
showed his terrible teeth, and the lightning 
flashed, and the earth shook. 

“But the Crow chief appeared not to notice. 
He went calmly to the second mesqua un- 
rolled it, and looked inside. There were 
long, black hairs—the hairs of many women. 

“*Come, come,’ he said heartily, ‘you will 
win this time sure. Think how well you 
would look in my coat of black crow feathers!’ 

“So again they played pe-on. And for the 
third time the Chaup lost. Then he roared 
and stamped upon the ground, and fire leaped 
up in ugly, knife-like flames. But the Crow 
chief kept his courage. He walked through 
the flames unscathed to the corner where lay 
the third mesqua. He unrolled it, and found— 
the long locks of a chieftain tipped with an 
eagle feather. 


“*Ah, my cousin,’ he said calmly, ‘so this ! 
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Favor your food 
as | famous chefs do 


Now by using this little cube 
the food you cook can be 
more tempting 


By 
Mrs. Jane STARR 
GRANT 


[Et me take you 
with me to the 
kitchens of a famous 
hotel. eet my 
friend the chef—he of 
the fabulous salary. 
Watch his lieuten- 
ants at work on dish- 
es that bring cap- 
tains of finance, well- 
known professional people, epicures of all 
sorts, miles out of their way to taste. 
“What is the secret?” you ask him. But 
he shrugs his shoulders. He is unable to 
tell you how he has brought the prepara- 
tion of food to an art, a science, a religion. 





You notice a salad dressing being made. 
A mysterious little cube is dropped into 
boiling water and set aside to cool. Again 
you see the same sort of cube being dis- 
solved and mixed in with some green peas. 
“Ts that one of the secrets?” you wonder, 
and the wonder is that it ts. 


Chefs long ago discovered that the 
flavor of beef made many kinds of food 
more delicious. In the SreERO bouillon 
and flavoring cube they now find this 
flavor in a convenient hon and so per- 
fected that everywhere it is becoming as 
great a necessity as pepper and salt. 


Use Sreero bouillon and flavoring cubes in the 
preparation of gravies and sauces, vegetables, 
soups, macaroni and spaghetti, eggs and omelets, 
fish and other sea food, salads and salad dressings, 
poultry and fish dressing, meats and left-overs, 
souffies, jellies and game. In fact, there are so 
many dishes that these cubes improve that thou- 
sands of women have made for them a permanent 
place in their kitchen cabinets. 


free—STEERO bouillon and flavoring 

cubes, I want you to try Sreero bouillon 
and flavoring cubes. I want you to taste the deli- 
cious bouillon they make. I want you to see for 
yourself what a wonderful flavoring agent they are 
in dozens of different dishes. I want to send you a 
sample package. Mail me the coupon and I will 
personally see that you get the free sample. If you 
wish the 64-page Sreero Cook Book, send ten 


cents with the coupon. 
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\is how the Eagle chief disappeared. 
come to the fiesta. It might be dangerous 
for you to appear.’ 

| ‘Dangerous!’ screamed the Chaup, beside 
| himself with rage. “What do you think I care 
|for those puny weaklings? I am Chaup, 
Chaup the Mighty! 1 can turn their blood to 
water and crumble their bones in my hand. 
| What can they do to me? Nothing! I can 
| not die!’ 

“ ‘How brave you are, and how invincible!’ 
said the Crow chief with feigned admiration. 
‘And yet your grandmother, Seenyo Hao, told 
me that if you lost your right arm you would 
lose all your magic power.’ 

“« ‘She lies!’ shouted the Chaup. ‘Look and 
see!’ 

“Then he twisted his right arm off and flung 
it into the corner. Then he held out his 

| left hand, and the arm came back and at- 
tached itself to his body. He laughed scorn- 
fully at the Crow chief’s amazement. 

“*Vet your grandmother told me that a 
gourdful of water thrown on you would make 
you melt like a ball of sand,’ urged the wily 
Crow chief. 

“That, too, is a lie,’ said the Chaup with 
deep disgust. “The old woman has lived too 
long; I shall kill her some day and feed her 
carcass to my night bird. It is only fire that 
could injure me. Listen, Cousin Crow, I will 
tell you a secret: the reason I have so much 
power is because I command the spirits of the 
dead. The Indians put their dead out upon 
platforms of branches and let the buzzards 
and the coyotes eat them. Well, I say to the 
buzzards and the coyotes, “Bring me the spirit 
of that man when you have eaten his body.” 
And they always do. If the Indians burned 
their dead, then I should lose my power over 
them. Because fire can destroy both body and 
spirit.’ 
| ““ ‘Even your body and spirit?’ said the Crow 
| chief carelessly. 

“ “Even mine,’ answered the Chaup, unthink- 
ingly. ‘Now go back and tell them that the 
Chaup will come to their fiesta—will come 
| with noise of thunder and shakings of the 
|earth. And let them beware how they anger 
me. For I am Chaup, the Mighty; I am the 
most powerful medicine man in the world!’ 


HERE came at last the night appointed for 

the great fiesta of the tribes. From the desert 
the Indians came, from the coast, and from 
| the distant mountains of Pala. A huge fire 
| blazed in the center of the cleared space where 
the games and dances were to be held, and the 
old men of the tribes, and the warriors, sat 
| in a solemn circle, each adorned with the head- 
| dress of his house—the feathers of the owl, 
| the fur of the beaver, or the skin of a snake. 
There was very little talking and no merri- 
ment. For every one was afraid in his heart, 
although no one would have admitted it. 
Only the Crow chief, wearing his gorgeous 
head-dress of jet-black wings, seemed at ease. 
And such was the tension that the other chiefs 
were afraid to look at him or speak to him, 
For it was in the minds of all—He is the 
| Chaup’s cousin. Perhaps he has betrayed us, 
perhaps the Chaup will destroy us all!’ And 
so there was heavy, solemn silence. 

“Now there came a rumbling as of thunder, 
and there were lightning flashes in the sky. 
The earth shook as from the tread of some 
powerful, supernatural being. The Chaup 
was approaching! 

“ ‘Now,’ said the Crow chief very quietly, 
‘keep your wits about you and follow me in all 
things.’ 

“Then he stood up to greet his cousin. 

“The terrible Chaup strode into the firelight 
and looked about in snarling contempt upon 
the frightened, uneasy countenances of the 
Indians. 

“ ‘Well,’ he said in a voice of thunder, ‘I 
have come to the fiesta. What entertainment 


| 


have you provided for me?’ 
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Well, 
in that case, of course, you won’t want to 


“The Crow chief was quick to answer, 
‘Food and drink, powerful cousin, and some 
exhibitions of magic that may please you.’ 

“*Bah!’ said the Chaup. ‘I want no food, 
When I feel the urge of hunger, I will pick 
out a chieftain here and grind up his bones 
for me and for my grandmother. As for magic, 
what can you offer me that 1 can not do 
myself? But drink—lI’ll take that.’ 

“They brought him the strongest cactus 
liquor that they had been able to brew. And 
he drank it thirstily, for he had come a long 
way; from the San Bernardino mountains he 
had come, from the home of the terrible old 
woman, Seenyo Hao. So he drank greedily 
and became very boastful and overbearing. 

“ “Let me see your magic,!’ he shouted. ‘Let 
me see you do anything that I can not do 
much better!’ 


“THE Crow tribe then arose, and with the 
Crow chief in the lead, they began to dance 
slowly about the fire. Suddenly the Chief 
sprang into the air, spreading out his arms. 
The young men followed him, and as they 
leaped up from the ground their arms became 
wings, and their voices became hoarse bird cries. 
“*Kaw! Kaw!’ they cried, and circled about 
the fire. 

“Then they came to earth, and as their feet 
touched the ground, they became men once 
more, 

“ “Ho, ho! shouted the Chaup scornfully, 
*You call that magic? Look at this!’ 

“Then he whirled his dreaded ku-tat, and 
straightway became a huge mountain lion 
with fire shooting out of his eyes and mouth. 
The men all shrank back in fear, and the beast 
ran around and around the circle, snapping 
at them, snarling, and leaping into the air. 
Then he suddenly took his natural form once 
more. 

“ ‘Splendid!’ the Crow chief applauded him. 
‘But can you do this?’ 

“He twisted his head, and it came off. He 
flung it across the cleared space, and it became 
a stick of wood. Then he held out his hand, 
and the stick flew into it, became a head again, 
and he put it back on his neck where it belonged. 

“*A baby trick,’ said the Chaup scornfully. 
‘Watch!’ 

“Then he twisted his head as the Crow had 
done and flung it upon the ground. It turned 
into a stick of wood. 

“ ‘Now!’ shouted the Crow chief. 

“They ran forward, picked up the stick of 
wood, and flung it into the middle of the great 
fire. It writhed and twisted, and two terrible 
eyes looked out of the blaze, almost turning 
the bones of the onlookers to water. But the 
Crow chief knew what else must be done. 
Then they took the rest of the body and threw 
it into the fire, piling branches and sticks upon 
it until the blaze consumed it utterly. 

“Then they all began to dance about the 
fire, the old men, the young men, the women 
and the children. They danced until the great 
blaze burned down, and there was nothing 
but ashes to tell of the once mighty Chaup. 

“But still the Crow chief was not satisfied. 
He made the Indians hunt in the ashes and 
find the bones of the terrible medicine man. 
He put them into a jar made of clay and told 
them to bury it in the ground. But when the 
jar touched the earth, there came a terrific 
explosion, and the pieces of bone flew in 
all directions. Wherever they touched the 
ground, the earth turned to rock deeply pitted 
with holes. The Indians fell upon their faces, 
crying out with fear. For they thcught that 
the Chaup had returned to wreak a terrible 
vengeance upon them. The Crow chief leaped 
into the air and became a bird. But as his 
tribe followed his example, they cried out with 
fright and astonishment. For his plumage, 
once so black, was now as white as the snow 
on the distant mountains.” 

“Did the Chaup ever come back?” I asked, 
when old Manuel Duro had fallen into 
a long, abstracted silence. 
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One spoonful of VINEGAR 





or LEMON JUICE | =p 
— MIX WELL—THAT'S ai] there is to FRENCH DRESSING— 
SALT and PEPPER 20 taste unless you choose to add a little chopped onion or crumbled 
~y 


Three spoonfuls of cheese or the yolk of a hard boiled egg or chives or mustard 


* WESSON OIL ae ’ 
nyo fruit or cold vegetables, it is the simplest and at the same time 


the most sophisticated of all salad dressings. % 


or Worcestershire Sauce or some other seasoning. On lettuce, 
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made with Swans Down Cake Flour. 






Send 10c fora gopy of 
**Cake Secrets” if you 
do not want the set at 
time. 
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The light, feathery fineness of Swans Down Cake Flour transforms plain pastry into a 
delicious delicacy, just as it does cake. In any patty case, tart, or pie-crust, this delicate 
soft flour gives a crisp flakiness and delightful “tenderness” not obtainable with bread flour. 
And better news still—Swans Down pastry is more than delicious, it is wholesome as well. 

Swans Down Cake Flour is so light and airy in itself —twenty-seven times as fine as 
good bread flour—in pastry, it can be mixed much more readily and more thoroughly with 
less liquid. For the same reason, when placed in the oven it expands more easily and at the 
same time more evenly. There is no such thing as soggy or tough pie-crust when properly 


Just try this recipe. The crust is so crisp and flaky it breaks at the touch of a fork. The 
Swans Down in the filling gives a wonderful smooth creaminess unusually delightful. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2201 Second Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
: Established 1856 


Also Makers of Instant Swans Down and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down. If he does not have it 
send us his name and we will see that you are supplie 


> ° 
You'll want this cake set! 

Only $1.00 ($1.25 west of Denver, $1.50 in Canada) for 
complete set of Swans Down Cake Making Utensils, 
such as we ourselves use. We buy in carload lots and 
sell to you for exactly what they cost us. Just send a 
dollar bill. Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory 
Set consists of: 

8% inch patented Angel Food tin, 8 inch heavy square 
tin, aluminum measuring cup, 11 inch slotted wood 
mixing spoon, set aluminum measuring spoons, 12 inch 
spatula, copy of famous *‘Cake Secrets” (usually 10c), 
sample package Swans Down (enough for one cake). 

Items in this Set not sold Separately 


No orders accepted for shipment 
outside United States or Canada 


» SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


AKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 30 years 

















No pie is better than its crust! 
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No pie could be better 
than THIS crust 


All measurements are level. Have all ingredients ice cold. 
For any regular double crusted pie, use this recip« 
1's cupfuls sifted SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
‘9 teaspoontul salt 
tg teaspoonful baking powder 
4 cuptul shortening 

Ice water 

Sift flour, salt,andbaking powder into a cold bowl. Add 
shortening, cutting it into the flour with two knives, un- 
til the shortening is distributed through the flour in 
pieces the size of peas Add the ice water by the table- 
spoonful, cutting it into the mixture with knife (or spat- 
ula). Do not add any more water than is required to 
lightly bind the ingredients. (The most common mis- 
take in making pie-crust is adding too much water.) 

When the paste forms a ball on the blade of a knife, 
twirl it around to clean the sides of the bowl and toss 
lightly onto floured board. Cut in half, putting one-half 
in the ice-box while rolling out the other for the lower 
crust. Always roll away from you with quick, light 
strokes. 

Roll to about 4 inch thickness. Fit loosely on pie tin, 
trim edge, and pour in pie filling. 

Roll out upper crust, fold in center, and make several 
half inch cuts in the dough on the folded edge to allow 
steam to escape. Moisten edge of lower crust with 
water. Fit on top crust loosely; pinch edges together; 
trim dough. To impart glossy color brush top crust with 
milk. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) until well browned 

The above recipe will make lower crust for two lemon 


pies. 
ope: 
Lemon Filling 
1'4 cupfuls sugar Grated rind of 1 lemon 
44 cupful Swans Down 3 egg yolks 
Cake Flour 1 cupful boiling water 
Few grains salt 1 teaspoonful butter 


Juice 1 lemon 
Mix the dry ingredients and add to the beaten egg 
yolks. Add the rind and juice of a lemon and pour in 
the boiling water, while stirring constantly. Place in 
a double boiler over fire, stirring until thickened; then 


cook for ten minutes Add the butter, pour into a 
baked pie shell and cover with a meringue made of 
three egg-whites, ', cupful of sugar, and 1 teaspoon 


ful of lemon juice. Bake at 300° F. for 15 minut« 
SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR, as 
you know, has long been famous for 
making even the plainest, incxpen 
sive cake delicious It practically 
does away with cake failures. 
(This recipe tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute.) 















Rosita translated the question, and again 
it passed from Spanish into the guttural, 
archaic tongue that is now all but forgotten. 

“No, he never did,” she answered us after a 
moment. “But the holes in the rocks at 
Elsinore are still there; any one can see them.” 

For the first time during that long recital— 
the morning had been completely taken up 
with it—old Manuel Duro seemed to see us 
and acknowledge our presence. He smiled, a 
wide, toothless smile, made motions as of 
throwing a rock, then touched his chest with 
his shrunken hands. 

“My great-great uncle says,” translated 
Rosita, “that when you go to that place at 
Elsinore, you should stand on the ground just 
outside the rocky circle and throw a stone at 
one of the holes. If you throw it in, you will 
live a long time. If you miss, you will live 
only as many years as the number of throws 
it takes you to put a stone in one of the holes. 
My great-great uncle says he knows this is true, 
for he threw two stones long, long ago. Both 
of them went into the holes. That is why 
he has lived such a long time.” 

Old Manuel Duro was speaking again. 
Francisco and Rosita listened gravely. 

“He says that when the Chaup was killed, 
the Crow chief told the Indians they had better 
burn their dead instead of putting them out on 
platforms of branches and sticks. He was 
afraid that some other wicked medicine man 
would get control of the spirits. So the In- 
dians did as he told them, and burned their 
dead, and put the ashes into clay jars, until 
the Padres came. They taught us that con- 
secrated ground is better, so now we bury 
our dead.” 

Old Manuel Duro mumbled something. 

Francisco looked at him understandingly, 
Rosita with some severity. 

“He says he wants to have his body burned,” 
she translated. 


HE sun was high in the heavens when we 
thanked our host and hostess and came away. 
Lightning and Yaqui had slept profoundly, 
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it seemed, for they blinked at us reproachfully 
when we mounted them and urged them into 
motion. From the road that wound up the 
hill, we looked back at the three we had left 
—old Manuel Duro, bent and aged, staring 
with his dim eyes across the sunlit valley; 
Francisco Nejo, kingly and quiet; and Rosita, 
she of the new world, the link between the 
things that are and the things that used to be. 

And then, in the trees that bordered the 
road side, we heard a great commotion, a very 
bedlam of hoarse bird cries. A flock of crows 
had settled in the branches and were discussing 
with noise and vigor some important subject. | 

“Look!” cried the Bird Man, and I followed | 
his pointing finger. 

There, in the topmost branches of the tree, 
sat a snow-white crow. He was evidently 
the leader of the flock, for he sat as a chieftain 
sits, not taking any part in the noisy contro- 
versy around him, but turning his head 
judicially from side to side, as if considering 
the matter from all its various aspects. Our 
stopping had disturbed them, and the whole 
flock rose into the air like an animated thunder 
cloud and flew over the hills towards Powam | 
Lodge, noisily cawing and screeching. In the 
lead of the winged caravan the white crow 
flew, steadily, purposefully. He turned his 
noisy followers presently, and they flapped 
away toward the distant hills. 

“He’s taking them over the Chaup Nua!” 
the Bird Man said, watching. 

“Just to be sure the Chaup hasn’t come back | 
to life,” I added. 

Yaqui and Lightning, who were more in- | 
terested in lunch than legends, commenced to | 
trot at an alarming rate. They knew we were | 
headed for home. | 

“Kaw! Kaw!” faintly sounded the defiant, 
derisive call from across the hills and the mesa. 
The white crow had turned his flock back and 
was heading for the oak trees at Powam Lodge. 

“The Chaup is still dead,” remarked the 
Bird Man. 

“Kaw! Kaw!” answered the crows from the 
tops of the trees. 





The next legend of this series, “The Trembling God,” will appear in the February number 


How to Remove Stains Safely 


(Continued from page 83) 


should be kept well stoppered to prevent waste. 
It can be purchased at a drug store and is much 
less expensive than many of the proprietary 
products used for the same purpose, some of 
which contain carbon tetrachloride as one of 
the ingredients. It may be applied to many 
kinds of material and will not affect color. 
Always use a pad under the stained material 
with this reagent, so that the stain may be 
absorbed as rapidly as it is dissolved from the 
fabric. Otherwise it will spread, and the stain 
will be enlarged. 

Oxalic acid. Have the druggist make a 
concentrated solution of this reagent. This 
strength will not affect the strength of the 
fabric if thoroughly rinsed after each application. 
It should be diluted one-half when used on 
delicately colored silks. The method of using 
oxalic acid will depend upon the stain and the 
stained fabric. We shall consider this in our next 
article. It is convenient to have some oxe!ic 
acid in the form of crystals for iron-rust stains. 

Potassium permanganate is also a bleach ard, 
therefore, can not be used on silks, woolens, 
ormany colored fabrics. It comes in crystalline 
form, the crystals being small in size and pur- 
plish brown in color. Have the druggist prepare 
lor you a solution of one teaspoonful of crystals 
toone quart of water. Ask him to add a feu 
drops of sulphuric acid to it, as it makes the 
potassium permanganate slightly more effective. 
This reagent isa poison. It should be so marked 
and kept out of the reach of children. Potassium 
permanganate can not be used alone, as it leaves 
a brown stain on the fabric, and for this reason 
we always follow it with oxalic acid. We have 


illustrated at the top of pages 82 and 83 the steps 
in using this pair of stain removers. Spread 
the stained material over a bowl and apply the 
potassium permanganate with a glass dropper. 
Let this stand until the color changes from 
purple to brown, about five minutes, then pour 
a generous amount of clear warm water 
through the stain and follow with oxalic acid 
also applied with a dropper. Follow this with 
clear, warm water. In each case use just 
enough of the chemical to cover the stain. 
Repeat the entire process—many times, if 
necessary—until the stain disappears. It is 
always advisable, when using two chemicals, 
to rinse with clear water between the applica 
tions. This is an economy of the second chemi 
cal, for some of the first is removed in rinsing. 

Ammonia, in the ordinary household solu 
tion, should never be used for stain work. 
Buy it in the form of a ten percent solution 
of ammonium hydroxide at a drug store. Am 
monia may be used on some colored materials 
without affecting the color, but as it changes 
the color in some cases, it is wise always to test | 
it on some unexposed part of the garment. On | 
delicate colors it should be diluted to one-half 
its strength. In our second article you will find 
methods for using ammonia on certain stains. | 

Acetic acid in a five percent solution is useful | 
in neutralizing Javelle water, as stated above. | 
In this strength it is sometimes effective in | 
sponging silks to remove water spots and to 
restore the luster to the fabric. As acetic acid 
evaporates and so does not remain in the fabric, 
it is not destructive in its effect. Directions for 
using it will be found in the next article. 
















































FINEST 
CHERRIES 
GROWN 


any time you 
want them 


When you hunger for fruit, 
but can’t decide just what to 
have, try, for variety, these 
plump, juicy Royal Annes, 

DEL MONTE brings them to 
you at their best—the pick of 
California’s famous cherries, 
gathered with all their or- 
chard-sweetness and packed 
at once in sunlit kitchens, 

Their unusual, fresh flavor 
adds a new touch to cold- 
weather meals; and their con- 
venience and ease of service 
make them doubly welcome. 

You'll find a supply on your 
pantry shelf will meet many 
a menu emergency. But buy 
cherries as you do other 
fruits! Insist on DEL MONTE 
—for the quality guarantee 
this label offers. 


California Packing Corporation 
San Francisco, California 


¢ sure you say 
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In using advertisements see page 4 





LOWERS, somewhere, in a bowl; 
maybe the crackle of an open fire; 
lights pleasantly shaded; the first three 
inches of a good cigar; black coffee, 
and a glance at the late edition of 
the Times—that's 


The Half Hour After Dinner 


When you're getting Pittsburgh on the super-set; for the 
unexpected caller or the fourth at Bridge; above all, for 
the half hour after dinner—that’s the time for The Occa- 
sional Chair. 


“The Elgin’’, pictured here, has wide inviting arms, just 
the right “‘cant”’ to its tapestried back, and comfort in its 


tufted velvet seat. The pie-crust coffee table in burl wal- 
nut completes the picture. 


For sale by Dealers of Distinction Everywhere. 
Write for the Names of the Nearest. 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


New York Syracuse, Sas’ Ke 


SIMONDS 


Individualism — 


Chicago 


in Good Gurniture 
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Health and Happiness go together 


The following 6 pamphlets written by Dr. Wiley, Director of Goop 


HousekeePinc Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, offers 
authentic advice on the subjects in question. Sent postpaid for 
5c each and a stamped, addressed envelope. Check those you want 


and include your name and address with remittance 

Increasing the Weight Reducing the Weight 
tion Artificial Food for Infants The 
Children Diet in Pregnancy and Lactati 
acidity and Fermentation 


Constipa 
Feeding f Older 
Diet in Hyper- 


Goop HovusEKEEPING Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Decorative Value of 
| Books 


(Continued from page 47) 





strip of tin, turned the ends up and covered the 
whole with cretonne or silk fabric to make a 
most satisfactory rack. Then put some maga 
zines close at hand, a basket with needlework or 
a gay bag with knitting, and the feminine touch 
has wrought its magic. Even the shyest man 
would feel at home there; nor would he be afraid 
to settle down in comfort and confidence and 
ask, “May I smoke?”” Comfort should be the 
first demand in a home, the first commandment 
of the professional or home decorator who 
understands her art, the essential design upon 
which to build. 

The gay bindings of the books will light up 
the darkest and gloomiest apartment or room. 
One need never consider a color scheme, for 
books are so companionable that one may set 
a green book against a yellow or blue one, or 
a dull brown beside a pale gray one with an 
assurance of harmony. Yet their very bind- 
ings hint repose, the welcome quiet hour in 
this rushing world of ours. Moreover, books 
are full of suggestion. Socially, they have 
broken the ice in many a formal atmosphere, 
and by a natural and even intimate introduc 
tion, provided a gracious and mutual adrnira 
tion. How many awkward pauses they have 
tided over! They are a sort of smile and bow 
of acquaintance and good will to book-lovers 
who might otherwise long be strangers. They 
are essentially feminine, too. They hint 
mystery, the alluring unknown, just as an 
attractive woman always should, and compel 
further investigation, a more intimate a 
quaintance. One wants to know what they 
have to say from their close-shut covers. 


Books For Every Room 

English people rely on their picturesque 
chintzes to give the note of allurement to a 
room and do not depend greatly on books, 
except in bookcases, for decoration. That is 
largely due to climatic conditions. Books 
there must be sheltered from the damp. Nor 
do the French make much of books for decora 
tion. They rely on ornament of various kinds 
draperies and colorful fabrics. But none of 
these has the intimate, personal suggestion 
conveyed by a book. Ornaments and draper 
ies are like Dickens’ Mr. Turveydrop—always 
insisting on deportment, formality. 

But we Americans are lavish with books 
They come from the publishers in a monthly 
rush, and there is implied in their output, a 
fundamental ideal of our government 
gested by no other—education of the 
Ihe time has long gone by since Sydney Smith 
scornfully exclaimed; ‘“‘Who reads an American 
book!” 

Considered decoratively, however, books 
should be handled with care and a sense of 
their fitness for the place they occupy. Giving 
so much, they yet demand a proper setting to 
present them to the best advantage. In a 
drawing-room one should put the book that 
will while away a moment or two, that does 
not ask too much study or reading, that can 
be picked up and put down at will, yet be re 
freshing in that moment of time. These books 
may be curiosities of literature or the book 
maker’s art; a little volume of verse just fresh 
from the publisher, or as old as time and man. 
The latest thing in essays, books suggestive ol 
cosmopolitan interests, appealing to the likings 
of varied guests. 5 : 

The library is, of course, the repository o! 
all the books of the house, and one can never 
go wrong in placing any books there suited 
to the tastes of the owner, and the bookcases 
he uses to house them; but there is always sug 
gested formality in the library, and it may be 
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that the living-room of the house reflects more 
the life of the family. Here it is that books 
may spread over available spaces or 


placed in shelves less formally closed than in 
the library—open shelves where the books 
lie ready to hand, and where, too, they 
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may share space with magazines and flowers 

In one’s own room—a study, it may be, a 
bedroom, or even the sitting-room with its 
best beloved chair, wherever one lives the inner 
private life—we put those volumes that are 
dear to our heart; books that have helped to 
tide over the crises of our lives by advice, 
counsel, or the distraction they afford. If 
this is a bedroom, we may place there those 
little volumes whose contents are so familiar 
that they take no mental effort in perusal— 
“bedside books” Thackeray called them. Of 
two loved volumes, he wrote: 

“Tf | wake at night, I have one or the other 
to prattle me to sleep again. I like to hear 
them tell their stories over and over again.” 

In one’s own room one may depend, too, on 
books to present the necessary color and sound 
the decorative note; to give that quiet, sooth- 
ing atmosphere which both cheers and relaxes, 
and one may let them help to quiet nerves 
torn by the jars of life. 

There is always an affinity between books 
and flowers, and one may derive pleasure in 
placing them harmoniously and suggestively. 
A book of verses, product of the fine art of the 
book-maker, ornamental in the literary sense, 
seems to demand in association some flower 
that is its companion by association and long 
usage, perhaps. Who would not better enjoy 
the splendid measures of Milton, or any classic 
or modern English poet, in the perfumed air 
from a great bowl of roses on a table near by? 
And is there not an intangible, subtle appeal 
to the imagination in a reading of French or 
Italian poetry while conscious of the delicate, 
haunting, pervasive odor of violets? 

Walt Whitman should be read when lilacs 
bloom. Hawthorne hints of the exquisite, 
Puritan-like sweet-pea. One thinks of Emerson 
with a memory of trailing arbutus and the 
twin-flower, of which he wrote so charmingly 
cousin to the arbutus and just as shyly beauti- 
ful 

One thing is certain, however, and this is 
that no room is really furnished unless it has 
books about; books that are suggestively deco- 
rative in more ways than one—in fact, in every 
way; offering mental diversion, the lifting of 
the mind from self and selfish interests; hints 
of life outside of four walls, which can yet be 
kept there for refreshment and relief; beauty, 
color in many forms and tones. 

Try them—working out personal needs ac- 
cording to space and position, and learn how 
human and interesting a room can be made. 


The History of Furniture 


Continued from page 40) 


Louis XV.—Elaborate ormolu mounts very 
popular. Boulle work still fashionable early 
in the period. Oriental lacquer and its imita- 
tion “Vernis Martin” in great demand. 
Textiles Louis XIV. Velvets and damasks of 

large formal pattern and strong color, 
needlework (gros and petit point), and tapestry 
for upholstery and hangings. The famous 
tapestry looms of the Gobelins and Beauvais 
established at this period. 

Louis XV. Damasks and brocades in freer 
designs and softer colors, for hangings and up- 
holstery. Needlework retains its popularity. 
Tapestry for upholstery (Beauvais weave 
increasingly used. 


CHARACTERISTICS 

Louis XIV. Little variety; the ar- 
moire and cabinet on stand later sup- 
plemented by commode; tables and chairs 
straight-lined and massive; pedestal leg suc- 
ceeded by cabriole about 1700, and _ high, 
straight chair-back lowered and top bowed. 
Richness of detail often disguised 
straight line design. 

Louis XV. Commode and console table very 
popular, cylinder desk in use. All furniture 
more mobile and smaller in scale to fit smaller 
rooms. Straight line avoided. 

Louis XIV. Paneled construc- 
tion left visible; structure heavy, 
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FOR more than a century and a 
half “Wedgwood” has been a 
household word—a symbol of sup- 
reme achievement in the potter's 
art. And yet, despite its prestige and 
its unsurpassed quality, the pur- 
chase of Wedgwood ware is not an 
extravagance. 
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The pattern shown, Flaxman, is a 
new design in the ever-popular 
Queensware. The evolution of an 
early French style, it is developed 
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new dress” 
F you are tired of “shoppy” 


I dresses, let me design a “dif- 
ferent” one for you. You can 
complete it in two hours—and 
save half the usual retail price. 


I send you everything —finest 
quality materials and trim- 
mings, together with very sim- | 
ple directions. No patterns— 
no courses — no dressmaking 
experience necessary. 

SEND NO MONEY 
Just ask for “Secrets of Fifth Ave- 
nue”—my book of individual fash- 
ions. It is Free! 
DOLLY GRAY 
568 Broadway, N.Y. 
Room 517 















AGENTS! Pll pay you to sell Dolly Gray Dresses 


+ —and yourcustomers will thank you 
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Potteries Etruria, Stoke-on Trent, Engiand 





In using advertisements see 


cA Charming Queensware Sattern 


in pastel tints of coral red, orange, 
green and gray, all applied under the 
glaze to render the decoration per- 
manent. 


Queensware, in many patterns, is 
carried in open stock in the stores, 
and may be had either in a com- 
plete or partial service. Hence one 
who delights in collecting gradually, 
or who wishes to start a set as a 
gift, may select a design and order 
units from time to time as desired. 


will be sent upon request 


Posiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ine. 


Of AMERICA 


5? Mark on 
) YQ 255 Fiera Avenue New York ice amelie 
5) a Jasper, Basalt, 
x +7) WHOLESALE ONLY Queensware, etc. 


WEDGWOOD 





No. 1988 Working Plans 


Only $25.00 





AVOID COSTLY MISTAKES 
IN HOME BUILDING 


Little mistakes often run into a $1,000 or more 
Keith's remarkable new book Neith’s Magazine 
show how to avoid these costly errors—also many short 
cuts that save money. This amazing book, “Beautiful 








Homes," contains two hundred actually tested plans 
Shows all types of houses—stucco, brick, tile or frame 
Gives fashionable new ideas on Interior Decoration 
Just send name und address and receive this 
valuable book with 12 months’ subscription to 
Keith's Magazine in only $3.00 plus 
few cents postage 
You 1 t write at once if 


1 off 


Keith’s Magazine 


for years a recognized 


KEITH CORPORATION 
100 N. 7th St., Dept. 3-A 
Minneapolis Minn. 


authority on home build 
ing. News stands 2h< 
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There’s a Secret 
Behind Beautiful Curtains 


FTEN the rods are the real secret 

of lovely curtain effects. And 

new, scientific Bluebird Rods make 
every beautiful effect easy. 


French door. Anyone can attach 
the sturdy bracket in a few seconds; 
the rods slip cn or off instantly. 


Curtains hang straight and true on 
“Bluebirds” because of the patented 
stiffening ribs—an exclusive feature. 
Made by H. L. Judd Co., Inc., New 
York. 


In rust-proof Satin Gold or White 
Enamel, these rods suit all curtains. 
In single, double, triple styles they fit 
plain, bay or casement windows, and 


Inquire of your local dealer. He carries 
Bluebird Rods or will gladly get them. 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 
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**Silver Lake’’ Clothes Line is Depe ndable | a 

simple purchase in itself, but one which may cause endiess annoyance and extra labor | re It e breaks 
_—_ A mi wash. “Silver Lake” Clothes Line is made right, by workmen who have had years ~ « x 
nerience. That's why we guarantee it. No splinters enter the hand. It does not kink or ravel anc - 
raiding process which is done on specially designed machines permits the clothes pins to take a firm hold 
<= —the clothes do not blow off. We have made it possible for you to 


obtain this line most anywhere at 1c per foot Write us for help 


ST iin * SILVER LAKE Co. 








| work, solid construction suital ie ic 


Detail carved 
foot and tap- 
estry covering, 
Louis XIV 
walnut chair 


The History of Furniture 


underbracing used. With exception of Boulle 


zr carving 


| was general. 











Does Your Club Need Money? 


—Or perhaps there is a Society in your 
church for which you wish to raise funds 


The Woman’s Opportunity League will help you to earn 
the money in an easy, remunerative and congenial way. 
Anyone can do the work. 

You need no experience and there is no initial expense. 
Fill in and mail the coupon for details. 


Dept. GHP-125, Woman’s Opportunity League 
International Magazine Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in the League plan. Please send details without obliga- 
tion to me. 


SEE Salas bis Wis bkls oahu kw soem kes State 
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Louis XV. Construction discvised under 
veneers and continuous curves and cft°n com- 
plicated by unstructural form. Underbracing 
abandoned. 
Ornament Louis XIV. Conventionalized 
acanthus and floral forms, broken 
by scroll, rinceau, gadroon, guilloche, mask 
and military trophies; ornament generally 
carved. 

Louis XV. C scroll, free foliage, shell form, 
grotesques, asymmetric ornament general; 
marquetry and bronze mounts replace carving 
to large extent. 


Louis XV side 
chair of beechwood. 


(Right) Boulle ped- 





estal, ebony with 
brass decoration 
NOTES 


During the period of Louis XIV, the furni- 
ture of the common people followed earlier 
renaissance type. Tables and high-back chairs 
with turned woodwork, their bareness dis- 
guised by covers and hangings of coarse woolen 
stufis. By the time of Louis XV the masses 
were more prosperous, and simpler forms of the 
furniture of the wealthy were in common use. 
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1. Detail leg of Louis XIV table 
2. Detail leg of Lowis XIV armchair 
3. Carving Louis XV side-chair, above 
4. Panel of oak armoire, Louis XV 


These were generally of painted wood or with 
simple marquetry. . 

The richest furniture of the time of Louis XV 
has never been surpassed in luxurious beauty 
of line, but it is suitable only for the rich and 
splendid surroundings for which it was made. 
In general, this age saw the beginning of 
modern domestic arrangements. 


Louis XIV 
armoire, 
showing deé- 
tail of gad- 
rooning, 
carving, 
and mask 
ornament 
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(Continued from page 19) 


and you just wonder why? Is that it?” 

“Exactly. Of course, I know that some 
businesses pay larger incomes than others.” 

“7 hey do.” 

“And maybe some men earn more in New 
York because it costs them so much more to 
live and do business there.” 

“That’s true also,” 

“And perhaps Jim works harder than Peter. 
No, I don’t believe he really works any harder; 
at least, he is no more enthusiastic or ambitious 
for success. But somehow Jim seems engrossed, 
more worried—and I’m certain he looks ten 
years older. Perhaps that is part of the price of 
the $58 000.” 

“All those things play their part,” I said, 
“but when you have added them all together 
they still don’t tell the whole story.” 

“Well, then, what is the answer?” she de- 
manded 

“J don’t know,” I answered. “Nobody 
knows entirely, and wiser heads than ours have 


puzzled over it. Lincoln said once, ‘I have 
talked with great men, and I can not see 
wherein they differ from others.’ Anybody 


who has had to visit prominent people, as a 
newspaper man does, understands what 
Lincoln meant. You look at the famous man, 
and there is no special stamp of Bre atness on 
him. His equipment is standard eyes, 
two ears, a mouth, a nose, two legs, two arms 
When he speaks, the words do not strike you 
as being particularly wise or impressive. Do 
you remember the story about the American 
who was in the art gallery, when Tennyson 
entered with his wife and children?” 

“No,” she answered. “It sounds interesting. 
What happened?” 


two 


HE American was naturally thrilled. With- 
out being obtrusive he stood as near to the 
family as he could, waiting for some deathless 
lines to fall from those great lips. But for half 
an hour the poet moved from picture to pic- 


ture in silence. At length he stopped and 
passed the catalogue to his wife. It was evi- 
dent that he was about to speak, and the 
American edged closer, holding his breath. 
This is what he heard: 

‘My dear, you stay here with the children 
afew minutes. I’m going out and get a glass of 
beer.’ 


“That is the sort of remark which Lincoln 
had in mind when he said that great men do 
not seem to differ very much from others. 
None of them lives forever on the peaks. Like 
the rest of us, they have to descend into the 
valley to hustle for food and shelter and cloth- 
ing. Like us, they cut their chins when they 
shave, and are tempted to dip their toast in 
their coffee cups when their wives aren’t look- 
ing. They are very human, very vulnerable. 
Yet somchow—by some hidden mental quirk 
which is probably as much a mystery to them 
as it is to others—they have lifted themselves 
to prominence. And though you pass a hun- 
dred laws and revise the whole set-up of society, 
that mysterious something would cause them 
still to bob to the top. 

“Just before, and during the war, I was 
thrown into close contact with one of the big- 
Rest men in New York,” I continued. “His 

vas a typically American success. His first 
iob was errand- boy in a grocery store, and he 
Was still hardly more than a boy when he came 
to New York and entered the office of one of 
the life insurance companies. Life insurance 
4s a business had a low standing in those days. 
It was regarded as a kind of necessi iry nuisance 

~a final refuge for old men and failures. This 
man saw it with a new vision, and preached it 
as a crusade. He became one of the great sales 
managers of his generation; he could set a con- 
vention of agents on fire with his enthusiasm; 
his bulletins had the same sort of effect pro- 
cuced by Napoleon’s. Men found new c: apa- 
bilities in themselves under his guidance; they 
achieved results whic hsurpassed their own belief. 
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Ric#ty COLORED TILES, moulded from sympathetic 
; clay, yield those pleasing color tones and rich textures that 


for 
Bathroom 
Kitchen 
Porch 
Fireplace 
Sunroom 


and Garden 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years ae meee a 


inside o. two years, Meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions, This and thirty- 
six other practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it var M 
MERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-187. = Av. & 58th St. 4 AS. 1923 CHICAGO 
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this simplified High 
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Your Name and Address Printed FREE! 
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Wrinkles 


Don’t Just 
Happen 








If you allow your 
skin to become 
dry and impover- 
ishedthewrinkles 
will come before 
used like soap—helps 





you know it. Almomeal 
to keep the skin clear and healthy, even when 
cosmetics must be used for heightened color. 


Ask your dealer 


DR, OM ER’S 


* ALMOMEAL 


fCO. US. PAT. OFF 
COMPOUND 
Send 0c for large sumple package. 


HOLTON & ADAMS, 27 East 22nd St.. 
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A Personal Message 
to You, a Reader 
of Good Housekeeping 


Often, I wish we could see and talk with every reader of 
Good Housekeeping. If that could be done, we would be able 
to establish a point of view that must produce a perfect woman's 
magazine—which no group of human beings can do. 

But here in this hive of industry, we are trying, with all our 
might, to make the most helpful of magazines for women. Whether 
we are succeeding or not, you as a reader know best. Are we meas- 
uring up to your standards of what Good Housekeeping should be? 

Making a magazine means doing the greatest amount of good 
for the greatest number of readers. No organization could print a 
periodical of any kind which would or could receive. unanimous 
approval. We know that. If the great majority likes it, we are 
succeeding in our purpose. 

So, we would like to know from you, if you have found Good 
Housekeeping helpful. And I am asking you to write me a letter, 
if you will, and tell me specifically how we have contributed to 
your needs. I would like a constructive letter—one which may 
tell of some way in which you have been benefited, even indirectly, 
by reading Good Housekeeping. 

It may be that you like our fiction particularly well. Or it may 
be that you have, in our pages, found an inspiration for furnishing 
a room, Perhaps you set much store on the Good Housekeeping 
Institute’s advice. Or it may be that in the advertising pages of 
the magazine you have found buying guidance in a peculiar way. 

If there is an outstanding and appealing characteristic which 
interests you, unusually, I will surely appreciate it if you will let 
me know it. Please consider it a favor to me. And know that your 
name is not to be used for commercial purposes. I will be glad to 
get your letter addressed to me personally. 

Yours most cordially, 


D. L. Hedges 


Business Manager 
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LEMCO COOK BOOK FREE 


Send a 4 oz. Lemco wrapper for ‘‘Dainty Dishes 

: with Lemco’’—to LAMONT, CorRLIss & CO., 

131 Hudson Street, New York, U. S. Distributors for 
Oxo LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


‘LEMCO 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


LEMCO! 


VERY soup, entree and 
savory is improved by 
adding a little Lemco. 

It is the final touch—the 
maitre—which 
makes the dish a success. 


Lemco is the most highly con- 
centrated form of beef known. 


A little Lemco goes a long way— 
for Sickroom—Kitchen—Nursery. 
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“So he went up through the ranks until he 
was at the top of his company, and there Mr, 


| Morgan saw him and invited him to become 





| sound by any means. 





his partner. He amassed a fortune, and at 
fifty or thereabouts he retired and announced 
that he would devote the rest of his days to 
various enterprises for the public good. It 
was in connection with one of these that I met 
him. 

“We went through a month of unusual 
strain, on a task related to the war. Remem- 
bering his record, I watched him work, and it 
was interesting. During that entire month he 
was never in bed before midnight, often not 
until two o’clock; yet he was up and at work by 
seven-thirty. I was hardly more than half his 
age, and I was tired—terribly so. But day 
after day he seemed to be able to keep going, 
As that long month dragged to its close I un- 
derstood a part of the reason for his success— 
the extra element of endurance by which he 
carried on when other men had grown weary 
and dropped out. 

“But the meetings of the big committee, of 
which we were both members, were even more 
revealing. Thirty men sat around that table, 
half of them millionaires. As one subject after 
another came up for discussion, it seemed to 
me that his mind worked just a trifle more 
quickly and more accurately than any of the 
others. Only a trifle, mind you—the fraction 
of a second; and his decisions were not always 
Moreover there are 
many men whose minds work fast and ac- 
curately, and life does not, on that account 
alone, yield them a fortune of several million 
dollars. There was an unseen element in him, 
quite apart from his mental agility and his 
power of concentrated work; what was it? I 
used to watch him and wonder, but I never 
found a completely satisfactory answer, and 
I shall probably still be wondering when Ga- 
briel blows his trump. “It is one of the two 
great mysteries,” I said to Mrs. Campbell, 
“how one man moves forward so easily, so in- 
evitably, to fortune, while a hundred others 
struggle for a mere existence.” 

“One of ‘wo great mysteries,” she repeated. 
“What is the other?” 

“This,” I answered. “There are twenty 
women in a ballroom, all beautiful, all splen- 
didly gowned. But nineteen of them are re- 
ceiving only perfunctory attention, while the 
twentieth is surrounded by a whole circle of 
admirers. Why? Tell me the answer to that 
question, and I will tell you why one man earns 
fifty thousand dollars a year, while another, at 
the next desk, earns only three.” 

But little Mrs. Campbell merely shook her 
head. 


OWEVER, there are some well-established 

facts about the earning power of men with 
which all executives are familiar. They are 
neither new nor completely satisfactory, but 
every woman who has a husband or a son in 
business will find them interesting. So we will 
set them down in order, with a bit of comment 
on each. 

1. There is the faithful old law of supply 
and demand, which operates quite regardless of 
the effort or wish of individuals. No able man 
can be permanently submerged beneath its tide; 
no inferior man can be permanently propped up 
beyond its reach. After I had been in New York 
for about a year, a successful publisher invited 
me to his office and offered me a job. I accepted 
promptly, and we went out to luncheon to talk 
over the details. Since the offer had come en- 
tirely at his initiative, I thought it would prob- 
ably mean a substantial increase in salary, s0 
when that subject was reached I told him w hat 
I was getting, and left the matter in his hands 
He spoke with entire frankness, saying this: 

“I have made it a rule always to take a man 
into my employ at the salary which he has been 
receiving. That may not represent his true 
worth, and if so, I shall find it out quickly and 
rectify it. But generally speaking, a man’s salary 
indicates the value which the competitive 
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business world has placed upon him up to that 
int. By accepting that figure I am more 
likely to be right than if I undertake, after a 
couple of brief conversations, to set my im- 
pression up against the cumulative judgment 
of all those who have worked with him before.’ 

I was momentarily disappointed, but the 
argument seemed sound, and he ape that 
it was a conviction and not merely a ruse on 
his part by raising my pay six months after- 
wards to a figure much beyond my hopes. 
Brains are a commodity, like bricks and steel 
and other things; they tend to find their level 
in the world market. You can’t keep a fast 
horse very long in a poor man’s stable; if some- 
where on a remote farm there is a rugged chap 
who can whip Jack Dempsey, the world will 
give him no rest until he steps forth and does 
it. There are not very many of us who are 
being shut off from our just deserts by jealousy 
or small-mindedness on the part of our em- 
ployers. It is important to face this fact 
frankly at the outset, I think, because thou- 
sands of folks are hindered from effective 
progress by a smoldering suspicion and re- 
sentment. Angry at the injustice which they 
believe is being done to them in the present, 
they destroy their chief hope for better things 
in the future. 

2. All of which is merely another way of 
saying that we are paid “on output.” I owe 
the phrase to a merchant of my acquaintance, 
the head of a great department store. He was 
consulted one day by a young financier who had 
inherited a store as one part of a huge estate. 


“LJOW much do you pay your heads of 
departments?” the financier asked. 

“That question doesn’t mean very much,” 
said the merchant. “I have some who are get- 
ting ten thousand dollars and some who are 
getting sixty.” 

“You don’t mean it!’ exclaimed the finan- 
cier. “Why, that’s more than we pay our best 
men in the bank.” 

“Very likely,” said the merchant. “Our 
men should get more than bankers. Banking 
is an old, settled, and codified business; its 
rules are firmly established, and a man of 
average intelligence, if he works and is agree- 
able and minds the rules, can fill a banking 
position satisfactorily. He doesn’t earn, and 
should not receive, especially high pay. But 
the game of buying and selling goods, of fore- 
casting public taste and risking your whole 
capital on the rightness of your judgment— 
that can not be reduced to rules. It is the 
keenest possible contest of wits, and the men 
who excel at it fix their own pay by the profits 
they make. In our store their salaries are often 
the smaller part of their compensation. I say 
to one of them, “Your salary will be so many 
thousand dollars,’’ naming a figure which will 
let him live comfortably as compared to his 
natural associates in the community. Then I 
figure the net profit on his operations, and at 
the end of the year he gets his share.” 

The financier took that conversation to 
heart and put the principal men in his store on 
a similar basis. Some of them, as a result, are 
receiving five times their former incomes, 
but the store, which had been losing money, is 
a decided success. 

Not all business leaders have learned the 
wisdom of this philosophy, but it is spreading 
fast. More and more we all tend to be paid on 
“output”; and if what we produce is out of 
proportion to what we receive, and our present 
employers will not recognize the fact, some 
other employer will. Competition is too keen 
to allow any man of real ability to remain long 
underpaid. 

3 Conditions do vary geographically. 
This is so generally understood that it hardly 
needs comment. Rents and food and the other 
costs of living are very much higher in the 
Rreat centers than in the small towns. Mrs. 
Campbell’s husband, who earns $8000 in 
Nebraska, and has most of his food from his 
own farm besides, can not be fairly compared 
with her brother-in-law in New York, whose 
rent and taxes may possibly amount to that 





Aladdin would have liked to 
meet this young lady. He had 
a good lamp; but see this! 


The biggest and the smallest 


The biggest lamp made by 
the General Electric Com- 
pany is 30,000 watts, equiv- 
alent to100,000 candles. The 
smallest is called the “grain 
of wheat” lamp. It is used in 
surgical operations on the 
stomach. 
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the current for light- 
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Use the right lamps Vice centered in the General 
and use them freely; Electric laboratories in 
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Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
Call for Ambitious Women, All Ages 

ew field A good income, fine living, quick advancement are offered those 
n who succeed by America’s Fourth Largest Industry—and the 
work is fascinating. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can learn in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of 
Spare-Time Training the duties of Hotel Hostess or other ex- 
ecutive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with 
BM) excellent opportunities. 

J Many Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One student 


*» writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashionable 
t 






—_ section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 
: iS Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details. Write for it today 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

eee 7 Room O-2409 CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. Washington, D.C. 
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The French trick 
of using it in soup 


THE French chef recom- 
mends it—Cox’s to en- 
rich soups—(one table- 
spoonful of Cox’s to a 
quart of soup stock—it 
makes thicker, richer, 
more nutritious soup). 

Unflavored and un- 
sweetened, Cox’s has a 
hundred uses. You 





should have it on your 
cupboard shelf just as 
surely as salt and pep- 
per . . . to improve 
gravies and sauces, to 
make piquant salads, 
attractive garnishes — 
and desserts in almost 
endless number. 

Always ask for Cox’s 
—in the red, white and 
blue checker-board box. 


THE COX GELATINE Co. 
Dept. 108 
546 Greenwich St., New York City 





Write for our free booklet,“Cox’s 
Gelatine Recipes.” It contains di- 
rections for many unusual dishes. 
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Instant Powdered 
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What Fixes Men’s Salaries 


much by themselves. The president of a com- 
pany which has a number of offices told me 
that whenever they move a man to New York 
from one of the smaller cities, they have to in- 
crease his salary at least $1500 to provide for 
the necessary increase in his expenses. Before 
we distress our spirits with envy of those who 
seem to have much more than ourselves, we 
ought to know something about their outgo as 
well as their intake. If we had all the facts, 
we would frequently discover that they are 
very little better off than ourselves in terms of 
the balance at the end of the year. 

4. Conditions vary in different businesses 
also. The same degree of genius and devotion 
will yield much more profit in manufacturing 
than in teaching school; men have made mil- 
lions in automobiles and motion pictures who 
would have scored only a moderate success if 
they had studied law or medicine or set up a 
country store. 


MY FRIEND, the merchant, explained this 

in part in his comparison of banking with 
merchandising. Generally speaking, the older, 
better-established, and safer a business or pro- 
fession, the smaller its measure of reward. 
Those who endured the hardships of ’49 and 
struck gold in California became millionaires— 
provided, of course, they had the ability to 
hold on to what they had got. But men who 
purchase and operate gold mines today make 
only a reasonable return on their capital and 
effort. Sometime I want to write a piece on 
“neglected businesses,” having in mind partic- 
ularly the boys who graduate from our colleges. 
They tend to flow into certain well-defined 
channels; they become bankers or professional 
men, or enter one of half a dozen lines to which 
a certain social standing attaches. But there 
are other businesses equally useful and respect- 
able, which are almost entirely passed by, and 
yet these offer decidedly lucrative possibilities. 
If my boy were graduating next spring, I would 
say to him: 

“Find out what a majority of your class- 
mates are going to, and then decide nol to 
do that. If you want a job that sounds good 
when you mention it in a drawing-room, you 
can find it. But remember that social prestige 
has to be paid for, like everything else; and 
you can’t have ‘nice’ work and ‘easy’ work and 
expect, at the same time, to get as much money 
as those who are bearing the harder burdens 
and running the greater risks.” 

5. That element of risk has an importance 
which few of us appreciate. I referred to it in 
an earlier article when I spoke of the fact that 
not so many American boys now enter life with 
the ambition to have businesses of their own. 
Give the son of an old-time Yankee a jack- 
knife, I said, and he would presently whittle 
out something which he could sell. The 
of a Gloucester fisherman was content to be 
employed only until he had saved money 
enough to buy a dory of his own; the son of the 
Virginia planter invested his earnings in land 
and seized the first opportunity to set up for 
himself. Modern life is much more complex, 
and there are necessarily fewer businesses and 
more jobs. At the same time, the sons of our 
immigrants still operate upon the old-time 
American plan. They black boots just long 
enough to buy a boot-blacking stand; they wash 
dishes until they have enough to buy a little 
restaurant; they travel behind a push cart 
today and tomorrow they own a store. To 
have something of their own is their unalter- 
able purpose, and often—in their middle years 
—they are much further along financially than 
our sons who had a better start. 

I was discussing this point with a shrewd 
observer. “You have been in close contact 
with many sorts of business,” I said. “What is 
the principal requisite for business success?” 

He answered, with a laugh, “Courage to 
jump off the dock.” 

That is partly humorous, but it is largely 
true. The willingness to take a chance is 


son 


richly rewarded—perhaps too richly as com. 
pared with other qualities. On the other hand, 
we need to remember that it is severely penal 
ized as well. Only the successes are reported 
in the newspapers, not the failures. We read 
that such and such corporations made mil 
lions in 1923; we have forgotten that the same 
corporations lost more than four billions in the 
deflation of 1921. We are told of such and such 
a man who obtained the agency for a popular 
automobile and makes fifty thousand dollars 
in commissions, but we are not told that one- 
third of the automobile dealers of the country 
go out of business every year, having lost their 
courage and their slender resources in a game 
which is too keen and too fast. 

Risk has to be richly rewarded, or men \ 
not take it. But no one who occupies a per 
fectly secure position, free from worry and 
sleepness nights, has any right to look at the 
man who has established a profitable business 
of his own and say, “Why does he make so 
much more than I?” You can’t have your cake 
and eat it, you can not have the big re- 
wards of the entrepreneur unless, like him, you 
are willing to take the big chance. 

6. Business pays a high price for that al- 
most indefinable quality which we call “per- 
sonality.”” My friend, Colonel Ayres, of Cleve- 
land, made a speech not long ago in which he 
referred to two men who work together in a 
certain bank. In education, knowledge of 
banking practise, and general capacity there 
is little apparent difference between them; yet 
one man earns $4000 a year and the other 
$23,000. This seems an injustice, but it is not. 
The $23,000 man, as Colonel Ayres explained, 
has a personality which enables him somehow 
to take command of situations and mold them 
in the best interests of the bank. The other 
man can deal with situations when presented 
to him, but he can not step forward and create 
them. Men trust him with details, but they 
do not look to him for leadership in the larger 
matters. 


ould 


too; 


ATURE is obviously not impartial in the 

distribution of her gifts. A crowd of infants 
in a nursery is living proof of that; some are 
instantly attractive, some completely lacking in 
appeal. Yet those same children, twenty-five 
or thirty years afterward, may show a marvel- 
ous reversal of form. The girl who was such 
a homely, awkward baby is regarded as “such 
an interesting woman”; the boy whom every- 
body passed by has become an authority whom 
every one likes and respects. Personality, in 
other words, is not a fixed thing, wished on us 
at birth and henceforth changeless. It is the 
sum total of our living, our reading, and our 
thought. Webster said, ‘“The man I like to talk 
to is the man who can teach me something.” 
The ability to convey something interesting is 
the open sesame to the private offices of big 
men, all of whom are restless-minded, eager of 
acquisition, constantly reaching out for the 
new idea. And many a man who has a grudge 
against nature for not endowing him with a 
richer personality, could vastly improve his 
position by the sort of reading and study that 
would tend to make him interesting to these 
men higher up. 

7. Initiative is closely linked with person- 
ality— and both are quite capable of develop- 
ment. Mr. Loren F. Deland, one of the first 
and most effective of the efficiency engineers, 
was once visited by a young man w ho sought 
his advice. “I have been in the same business, 
at the same salary, for three years,” he said. 

“Won’t you take me in charge and tell me how 
to win promotion?” Mr. Deland agreed, on 
condition that for thirty days the boy should 
follow his orders exactly. 

“For the next thirty days,” he said, “I want 
you to give your entire thought to this question, 
‘How can this company, which employs me, 
increase its sales next year by $500,000 oF 
$50,000 or even $5000?” ” 

The boy went away, and at the end of the 
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: The expertence of age 
~ ““ proves the ’ unchanging flavor - 


Over the steaming coffee cups, let the years pass in review. How 
good Maxwell House Coffee tasted way back in those halcyon 
days. And today, with its flavor unchanged, the taste proves 
Maxwell House still to be “Good to the Last Drop”. 


The untiring care with which we search the world for the finest 
varieties of coffee, and the skill with which we roast and blend 
them are inspired by the desire to keep alive a tradition—and to 
constantly redeem a promise of flavor. 





Your grocer can supply you. Sold only in the sealed blue tins, 
convenient to open and use. 





. Also Maxwell House Tea. 


d | CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE COMPANY 
“4 | * Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles 


~ MAXWELL HOUSE COFF 
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Why fwo syrups are 





in Log Cabin 


Those who really enjoy pan- 
cakes are the world’s most 
critical judges of syrup. For 
the golden-brown, tender 
cakes, they want only a special 
goodness—only a rare per- 
fection in liquid sweet. It is to 
them that this syrup has come 
as a wholly new delight. 


To produce perfect flavor 
in syrup, requires special 
knowledge of one of nature’s 
most delicious gifts—maple 
sugar. Its full delicacy can be 
secured only by the most skill- 
ful blending. 


In Log Cabin Syrup, choice 
maple sugar from Canada and 
Vermont is combined with 
granulated cane sugar by the 
Towle Process. It is by this 
method of blending that the 
flavor of themapleisso wonder- 
fully mellowed and preserved. 
That is why Log Cabin has be- 
come America’s favorite high 
grade syrup, used in millions of 


homes from coast to coast — 
served by representative clubs, 
hotels and restaurants and on 
the diners of “crack” trains. 


Try it and you will knowthe 
whole joy of maple. Surprise 
your family tomorrow with 
pancakes or waffles and 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup. 
Watch their eyes grow 
brighter when they get their 
first taste. Use Log Cabin on 
Hot Breads, French Toast and 
Fried Mush too. 


The recipes given on this 
page for Log Cabin Fudge and 
Cake Frosting are only two of 
many ways to use this deli- 
cious syrup to makefoodsmore 
tempting. Fill out the coupon 
below and send for the free 
set of 24 recipe cards. 


Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 
comes only in the Log-Cabin- 
Shaped cans—in three sizes. 
Ask yourgrocerforacantoday. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


© 1925, TheL.C.P.Co, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The largest selling high grade syrup 


in the United States 


blended 





Log Cabin Fudge :—1 cup Log Cabin Syrup, 
2 cups sugar, 2 tablespoons butter, 2 cup 
milk. Boil all ingredients together until a soft 
ball forms when dropped in cold water. Re- 
move from the fire and cool; then beat until 
creamy. Add nuts if desired. Roll \% inch 


thick and cut in squares. 


' 
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Log Cabin Cake Frosting:—\4 cup Log 

Cabin Syrup, 1 teaspoon butter, confectioners’ 

sugar. Cream the butter, add Log Cabin Syrup 

and sufficient confectioners’ sugar to spread. 

Beat until creamy and spread on the cake. 
Decorate with nuts 





~ 
ree —A set of 24 recipe cards giving delightful 
ways, both new and old, of using Log Cabin Syrup 


LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. C-1, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Please send me the 24 recipe cards as described 
abov e 

Name 

Street 

City State 

My grocer’s name and address is: 















thirty days he returned, saying that he could 
think of nothing which the company might do 
to accomplish this result. 

“All right,” said Mr. Deland, “we will try it 
from another angle. For the next thirty days 
ask yourself this, ‘What can the company do 
to decrease its expenses $100,000 or $10,000 
or even $1000 in the coming year?’ ” 

A second time the boy returned empty- 
handed, and at this Mr. Deland surrendered. 

“I can not help you,” he said regretfully. 
“Think what a confession you have made to 
me. You are on the inside of a great enterprise. 
It has grown by leaps and bounds; every year 
the men at the head of it find ways of adding 
several million dollars to its total sales. Yet, 
familiar as you are with its operations, you are 
not able to suggest any way of making even a 
tiny increase. The company is under tre- 
mendous expense. It has grown so fast that it 
must necessarily be wasteful; yet—with all 
your inside advantage—you are unable to save 
it a single dollar. Young man, my advice to 
you is to lie low, Let not the manager discover 
that you are around; for if he finds that he is 
carrying on his payroll an employee so utterly 
lacking in resource, far from raising your pay 
he will probably cut you off altogether.” 

That is one of the best business anecdotes 
ever recorded. Men give various reasons to 
themselves, and to their wives, for expecting 
their salaries to be raised. “I have been two 
years on the same job without an increase,” 
they say. Or, “My family has grown, and I 
need more money,” or, ““The cost of living has 
gone up.” Such arguments may result in rou- 
tine promotions, but they will never achieve 
the heights of earning power. The man at the 
top is interested in men who can add to his 
volume or decrease his expense, and to these, 
and these only, he pays the really big sums. 

8. A friend of mine who has accumulated 
a large fortune was commenting recently on 
the characteristics of rich men. “There are 
two kinds of human endeavor in which brains 
seem to play no important part,” he said. 
“One is writing poetry, and the other is making 
money.”” He does not know any poets, and 
neither do I, so that part of his comment which 
refers to their work does not bear the stamp 
of authority, but as regards rich men he has 
had special opportunities for close observation, 
and there is truth in what he says. Some men 
are born with the instinct for making money, 
as others are born with the instinct for painting 
pictures or walking the tight rope. Whatever 
they touch seems to turn to gold. Press them 
for their reasons in any given transaction, and 
their answers are not convincing; they act 
from impulse, from “a hunch,” from the guid- 
ance of some extra sense which leads them 
unerringly toward a profit. This gift for getting 
rich is not distributed widely—nor very wisely 
—among the members of the human race, and 
if you were not born with it, you probably can 
not acquire it, any more than a color-blind 
man can become a successful artist. No mat- 
ter what we do, or how conscientiously we do 
it, large wealth is for most of us simply out of 
the question. 


UT there is a vast difference between large 

wealth and large success, and if I have any 
one definite conviction it is this—that a suc- 
cessful life is possible for any man or woman 
who wants it enough and is willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices. This is not a mere bit of 
“inspirational writing’: it is a fact which is 
being proved in every community every single 
day. I sat beside a camp-fire in Wyoming 
a few weeks ago, and one of the interesting 
old settlers of that state was recalling his 


There are not many people who think, in this world of ours. 


is one of the few who do. 
that we shall have more of his 
keeping. Don’t fail to read them. 


What Fixes Men’s Salaries 


memories of the early days. He mentioned 
United States Senator Kendrick. 

“He hadn’t a cent when he worked his way 
across the plains,” he said. “I’ve talked with 
the men who traveled with him, and they all 
tell the same story. He was young and am- 
bitious, but he had no money, no pull, and no 
education. One thing that impressed them all 
was the fact that he was nee studying. 
Every night, when the work was done and the 
rest of them sat down to smoke or play cards, 
he pulled a book out of his pocket and went to 
it. They all remember that—how he refused to 
let anything interfere with the study he had 
mapped out for himself.’ 


YOMING was a rich new country in those 

days, waiting for whoever had the courag 
and initiative to take it. In respect to health 
and opportunity each of those cowboys had an 
equal chance. Not all of them could have be- 
come as rich as Kendrick, perhaps, for he had 
that rare money-making instinct in addition 
to everything else. But certainly those others 
might easily have realized a competence. But 
he alone, of all of them, was willing to pay the 
price. There are in this country a number of 
reputable institutions which offer courses in 
business training by mail. Month after month 
their advertisements appear in the magazines, 





reciting success stories which prove beyond any | 


possible doubt that men do make progress in 


proportion to their increase in working know)- | 


edge. Millions see these advertisements, but 
only a few thousands reply to them. The 
millions vaguely want success, but not enough 
to devote a couple of evenings a week to serious 
preparation. And some of the wives of the 
millions believe that “business is unfair,’ or 
that there are “no chances in the place where 
John works,” or that “somebody always 
gets all the good luck.” It might be embar 
rassing, though useful, if each one of these 
critical wives were to sit down with her husband 
and ask: “Just what have we done in the way 


else 


of serious study to give us an advantage over | 


our business competitors? Just what do we 
know which is worth a higher price than the 
salary we are now being paid?” 

9. Finally, every American family ought to 
formulate for itself some philosophy as regards 
money, and live in accordance with it. What a 
world of jealousy, covetousness, and regret 
would vanish if this were done! The French- 
man has his definite program. He does not 
expect great wealth nor seek it, but he does 
expect a competence, and slowly, definitely, he 
works and saves, gladly submitting to all nec 
essary economies and neither seeking to arrive 
too soon at his goal nor envying those who 
travel faster. We are less wise. 
rich and refuse to take them seriously when 
they tell us that a great deal of money does not 
insure a great deal of happiness. Too often we 
do not learn until it is too late that home, and 
children, and health, and contentment in use 
ful work are the really great gifts of life; and 
that when one has added to these the assur 
ance of comfort in old age he has pretty nearly 
fulfilled the possible program. 

Years ago I read an article by William Hard 
on Justice Brandeis. I have never forgotten 
one sentence. After describing the home of 
quiet culture and high thinking in which 
Brandeis grew up, Mr. Hard said: “J! was a 
rule of his father’s that in their home money should 
never be mentioned.” That has always seemed 
to me the finest possible solution of the money 
question. No pretense; no niggardliness; no 
covetousness. Just a quiet competence, and 
freedom for thinking and talking about other 
and finer things. 


Bruce Barton 


And we take real pleasure in announcing 
ideas 


in the February Good House- 


You may want to make them your own 


We envy the | 








The secret of 
many a good cooks 
reputation 


“The best cook I ever knew wrote 
this recipe in my bride's book.” 


So wrote the woman who sent 
us the wonderful Pineapple cake 
recipe given below. 

We want you to try it—as an 
example of the endless variety of 
tempting “second-helping” dishes 
(desserts, salads, ices, sundaes, pies, 
etc.)that may be made with Hawai- 
ian Pineapple. 

Serve both kinds—the Sliced and 
the Crushed. Use the Crushed in the 
cake recipe below: 

PINEAPPLE LAYER CAKE 


and I cup sugar together until | 
beaten egg yolks, Mix a 
a 


Cream '4 cup fat 
ght and add 2 
d sift 2 cups flour, 
1 4 teaspoor powder, Add al- 
cup sirup ym Crushed Ha- 
waiian P old in 2 stiffly beaten egg whites, 
Bake in a moderate oven 20 to 2§ minutes, Spread 
with Pineapple Icing 

PINEAPPLE ICING— egg whites to a 
stiff froth. Add2c dered sugar and 4 
cup well-drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. Beat 
well and add addit sifted 
mixture holds its shape. 


well- 
\% tea- 
spoon salt 
ternately w 
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~—For sundaes, ices, 

pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads, of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


—For serving right 
from the can and 


De 134, Ass'n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canrers, 
el Meme Street, San Francisco, California 


pal send me, free of charge, a copy of your recipe book: 
Name —......... a ——EE 
Address — 
City — State —— 


In using advertisements see page 4 












Write for 
the new itieeadendl 
Catalog — QUICK 


Senp for my new 1925 Gladioli catalog 
at once and get the benefits I offer for 
early orders. Choice, new varieties of 
Kunderd Gladioli now offered for the 
first time. Catalog describes hundreds 
of varieties. Many illustrated in color. 
My full cultural instructions are in- 
cluded. Send for the catalog right away. 


A. E. KUNDERD, Box 66, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
The Originator of the Rafled and the 
Laciniated Cladioli 
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UR Free Garden Guide 

and Catalog is now ready 
to mail. This book contains 136 
pages of expert 2dviceAlso a 
Coupen worth 25c. on Seed 
Purchases of $1.00 or more. 

Send for a Free Copy Today. 
_ Buist’s Record—Growing and Supply- 
ing 1 of the Highest Grade since 








Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
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Dept. L, Philadelphia, Pa. 

t j is the title of a bea 
tiful book on the cul- 
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| other r 
of New Castle exper oi 

a ifetime 
I free Exquisitely illustrated in & > 
natura! colors; offers and tells how ee 
to grow these famous plants, Write ar: = S 
for copy tod fore 
HELLI R ‘BROTHERS CO. “wt 

Sox 115 New Castle, Ind ¢G , y@ 





x APOS TAL wwnll bring 


The ss ee catalogue is an excel- 
lent and reliable guide, illustrating and 
describing our own grown true-to-name, 
guaranteed Nursery stock——sold direct 
at lowest prices. Ornamental! Trees and 
Shrubs, Climbing Vines, Roses, Peren- 
nials. Smal! Fruits. Catalogue FREE. 
WOODLAWN wURSERIE? 
898 Garson Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


60 ficres of ROSES 


Tink of the choice you have when selecting from our 
great rose gardens. You are sure of getting only sturdy, 
prolific, field-grown rose plants, guaranteed to bloom in 
three months. Our reputation of 71 years is back of the 
rose offerings in our 1925 free catalog. Post-card brings 
it immediately. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 


Wo 
" rts ? 
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Box 620 Painesville, Ohio 
VICK’S nd Florat GUIDE 
and Floral 
For 76 years a leading authority 
go on Vegetable, Flower and Farm Der | 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 
Ready than ever. Send for free copy today 1925 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
72 Stone Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 














Dignified, exclusive profession. Little 
competition. $5,000 to ty 000 incomes for ex E 
ander our correspondence methods. poartenss extend 
and graduates rite tocay for full details 


American Landscape School, 93HA, Newark, New York 
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case of books, and gazed about it with an air 
of interest as Tommy shut the door. 

“Look here,” he began belligerently, “‘it 
isn’t anything to you how my aunt lives, and 


| I wish you'd jolly well keep out.’ 


“Nothing to me!” 
sidering where I live 

“Where do you live? 

That left a shocked pause 


she blazed at him. “Con- 


She searched his 


| eyes for a glimmer of duplicity but found only 








exasperation. 


“Didn't we have an encounter—once—on 
the street?”’ she probed. 
“T don’t think so,” was the unmistakably 


honest answer 
life.’ 

The world reeled. So the joyous drama had 
been all on one side; the game of meeting 
Tommy Tappan was only a silly solitaire. For 
a moment Becky, the hard and efficient, found 
herself torn open, fainting with pain. Then 
wrath came to her aid. Tommy would pay for 
this! She braced her shoulders. 

“It must have been some one else,” she said. 
“Why are you so crazy to have Miss Tappan 
move?” 

The answer came back like a fist: 
I’m in the real estate business! If I bring this 
house into the market, I'll be solid with my 
firm for life! It’s a million dollar deal—held up 
by one house. When we get this, we can tear 
down that old apartment on the corner—” 

“Oh, yes; that’s where I’ve seen you,”’ Becky 
said coolly. “Staring up at the windows of the 
Bella as though you had a girl there.” 

Girl!” he exploded. “I’ve got a deal there. 
So now you why I’m asking you not to 
whoop up the joys of home to my aunt. I tell 
you, she doesn’t really want to stay here 
she’s miserable—you aren’t doing her any 
kindness if you unsettle her mind.” 

“So you want me to work on your side,” 
Becky said with a mildness that would have 
made him wary if he had known her better 

“That's it! That’s the idea!’’ he approved 
her. “Help me to get her out of this place and 

well, I'll be everlastingly grateful.”” He was 
sunny now, smiling down on her. “Some 
fighter!” he observed. 

“But if she won't do it,”’ Becky said, even 
sweetly, “then your deal will fall through?” 

“Oh, she'll do it.””, He nodded at her reas- 
Catalog | suringly. “With you on my side, it’s good- 
night, Bella! You know, you’re a power. I 
never met a girl just like you.” 

Becky balanced on a chair arm, a 
alert figure, seemingly amused. “I'll bet you 
always get your own way,” she said, so ad- 
miringly that he swelled a little and looked very 
kind. “But aren’t you sorry for the people in 
the Bella, all thrown out?” 

“Can’t help that,” he returned cheerfully. 
“Tt’s progress! What did you mean about 
‘considering where you live’?”’ he added. 

“Oh, I’m a neighbor, that’s all;” and Becky 
firmly led him back to Miss Tappan. 

Tommy presently left them, having an en- 
gagement, and then Becky, with his grip of 
understanding still compressing her 
highly-manicured right hand, fell to work. 

“Men are so silly,” she said. “They don’t 
know a thing about homes. You can have such 
fun in a real house!” 

“Fun, dear? How?” 
with wonder. 


“T never saw you before in my 


“Because 


see 


bright, 





secret 


Miss Tappan asked 


WHEN Tommy Tappan ran in on his aunt 

the following Saturday morning, he found 
her in the sunny front room on the third floor. 
The solemn old curtains had been taken down, 
and the bay window was a confusion of shelves, 
pots, and earth. Miss Tappan and Becky were 
both on the floor, potting bulbs. 

“We're going to have a_ conservatory, 
Tommy!” she greeted him. “Orange trees and 
everything. And Miss Doane is making me 
some gardening aprons—chintz, dear, but no 
color, of course. Gray and white. And a little 
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green watering pot with a long spout. Sx 
this!” 


C, like 
And she showed him a magazine Pic- 
ture of a lady in such a garment watering with 


such a pot, 
Tommy, 
thusiasm 
planation 
shrug 
“Hyacinths, Tommy. And ivy on little lat. 
tices,” Miss Tappan went on rapturously 
“T’ll have to get gardening gloves!” . 
“Carrying everything upstairs—must mak 
a lot of dirt,” Tommy observed. “Now in an 
apartment with a service clevator—” 
“T can put down tiles—TI can do anything | 


She looked ten years younger 
who had greeted Becky with en. 
looked gravely at her for 
She returned a faint, m 


in ¢x- 
gretful 


like in my own house,” Miss Tappan inter. 
rupted. “And the water’s right here.” 
HEN she trotted off to the bathroom to 


fill the green watering pot, the two turned 
to each other like conspirators. 
“That magazine set her off,” 
pered. 
“But 


Becky 
“There’s no stopping her now!” 

she’s got to be stopped now,” he 
insisted. ““They’ll want to break ground in the 
spring, and the tenants of that old rookery 
have to have three months’ notice.” 

“Oh, you can bundle them out overnight.” 
She was all scorn for the Bella’s tenants. 

“It’s in their leases. Of all the rotten luck!” 

“I’ve done my best,” Becky murmured 
sorrowlfully. 

“T’ll bet you have. I’m not blaming you.” 
He poured on her all his nice sunniness to com- 
fort her. “Those things just happen. Well, it 
means I’ve got to play my trump card.” 

‘Trump card?” 

He nodded solemnly. “I didn’t want to if 
I could help it, but business is business. I'm 
going to tell her—”’ 

“You see, dear, we can put in a drain under 
the tiles,” Miss Tappan explained. “And if! 
do spoil a ceiling below, there’s nobody but 
myself to mind it!” 

“Aunt Sally, shall you be in this afternoon?” 
Tommy spoke with somber resolution 

“She’s having tea with us this afternoon,” 
Becky interposed. “My mother is expecting 


W his- 


her.’ 

“Isshe? I hadn’t realized it.” Miss Tappan 
was touchingly happy in all these engage 
ments. “Then you come to dinner, Tommy 


I'll look at any plans you want to show me, 
dear, but I really do prefer my own home.” 

He went off very sober, and Becky, after a 
parting smile of a diabolical gentleness and 
sympathy, made Miss Tappan laugh by doing 
a triumphal dance among the pots 

“My enemy is fallen, he is in my hands, he 
is beneath my feet,” she chanted under her 
breath. “I'll learn him! Oh, I'll learn him 
good!” Tommy’s trump card did not alarm 
her after that positive statement. 

“Of course, you prefer your own home!” 
she burst out, settling down again to work. 

Miss Tappan came at tea time, and there 
was a new radiance shining about her. She 
appreciated Daniel on sight; she loved their 
broad rooms and streaming sunlight. Becky 
showed her everything, to the last closet. 

“Oh, if we could only have an apartment like 
this!” Miss Tappan exclaimed, and then her 
new joy found words. ‘My dear nephew came 
back this noon—he says he wants to live with 
me.” 

Mrs. Alden did not understand, 
went limp. 

“He can live with you in your own house,” 
she faltered. 

“No, dear. He prefers an apartment,” 
the contented answer. “I can still have plants 
and the garde ning aprons. But, indeed, I 
would live in a cellar if it meant having Tommy 
with me. Or in any of those terrible palaces 
No prospect could dim her radiance. “Of 
course, I would never have suggested it myself,” 
she assured them 

She rose presently, and Mrs. Alden gave her 


but Becky 


was 
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a wan good-by, but Becky, still forlornly hang 
ing on, went with her Daniel received them 
with his enfolding welcome and visibly miti 
gated the bumps of the descent. Miss Tappan 
stepped out with a sigh. 

“If we could only live here!”’ she said. 

Becky aood stock still under the impact ofa 
great idea. “You would? You'd come and 
live in the Bella?” 

Miss Tappan would never miss her home if 
she might live in the Bella 

“But it is full, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“There might be an apartment. 
out,” Becky said, and abruptly left her. 

It was then nearly six o'clock. By six- 
fifteen all the Bella’s tenants had answered 
Becky’s excited summons to a conference in her 
apartment. 


I'll find 


ment 

“It’s that real-estate nephew who’s been our 
enemy, but I’ve outwitted him,” she began. 
“J’ve beaten him at his own game. I just hate 
myself, don’t I! But wait till you hear. Miss 
Tappan’s crazy to take an apartment right 
here in the Bella—and she’ll love it so that 
she'll never sell her house. We’ll be blocking 
the wheels of progress and spoiling a million- 
dollar deal, but we’ll be keeping our home. All 
but one of us.” 


HE paused to let that sink in. Mrs. Hall’s 

big hands dropped with a clap on her com- 
fortably spread knees. From force of old 
habit Mr. Terry looked at Miss Marvin, but 
there was no secret humor about him, and her 
answering look was sick with dismay. Mrs. 
Van Dusen wiped her eyes. 

“Now it’s up to us to act, and to act pretty 
quick,” Becky went on, “for her dear nephew 
will be there by half past seven, and the news 
will make him hit the ceiling. We've got to get 
her signed up on a sublease before he comes. 
I'll pull that off if somebody will be the Jonah 
and go overboard. Who's game?” 

They were startled by a shy burst of speech 
from Madeleine Terry. “If it will help—I’m 
going to be married, and he’s a missionary, so 
we shall be going off—” she finished crimson, 
tears in her eyes, and yet not looking plain at 
all 

They kissed and blessed her until Becky 
called them back to order. 

“Time’s going,” she said. 

Mr. Terry ran a heavy hand over his fore- 
head. “I don’t know that it matters much 
where I live now,” he admitted. “I'll be the 
goat.” 

Miss Marvin spoke quickly, eagerly: “It 
will be perfectly simple for me to move, for my 
mother has decided to live in Montclair with 
my married sister. It was for her that the sun 
and pleasantness were so important.” 

“Well, I haven’t so long to live, anyway,” 
quavered Mrs. Van Dusen. 

“As it was Becky’s idea, perhaps I ought—” 
began Mrs. Alden. 

“Now looka here,” Mrs. Hall interrupted. 


“It don’t matter about me, and my boys don’t | 


care. This place’d be lost without you-all, but 
I belong about as much as a cow in a parlor. 
You’ve been so lovely to me, I declare—” 
Her voice faltered. 

They all spoke in warm denial, but little Mrs. 

Shepard’s voice presently dominated. 
_ “Of course, I’ve got Mr. Shepard and my 
five children,” she was saying, “but the Bella’s 
so roomy. It does seem as if two of us might 
double up!” 

The suggestion plumped like a stone into a 
pool, and silence went spreading out wider and 
wider. It took them all in, one by one, until 
finally it reached Mr. Terry. No one looked at 
him or at Miss Marvin, and yet every one saw 
the slow turn of his head, and then the quick 
tush of her color. No one spoke or stirred, and 


Becky stood on the hearthrug, | 
facing them with a terrier quiver of excite- | 





yet their thought might have been a chanted | 


chorus: 
“After all, she’s been dead seven years 
After all, they do seem to fit in together—” 
Miss Marvin rose with the controlled quiet 
of one accustomed to platforms and went out. 
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One unbroken 
strand of fine 
wicker is SPIRALLY 
WOVEN on the fa- 
mous Lloyd Loom 
to form the lovely, 
seamless Lloyd 
Loom Carriage. 
No other carriage 
has this spiral 
weaving 


—_—_ _— ——— | 


You pay no more 
for this superior carriage 


Beauty, convenience, comfort 
and strength come from the 
exclusive features of the Lloyd 
Loom Carriage. The wide 
roominess, the graceful bowl 
shape, the strong, seamless body, 
without corners or short ends 
to catch clothes or scratch the 
baby, are all distinctive Lloyd 
improvements. 

Yet this fine carriage costs less 
than other carriages. Spiral weav- 
ing is the secret of its low cost — 


spiral weaving that fashions the 
carriage body into a bowl from 
a single, continuous strand of 
finest wicker, flawlessly woven, 
strong and beautiful. 

Ask to see the lovely Lloyd 
Loom Carriage in the stores in 
your town. If you don’t know 
who carries it, write for the 
dealer's name, and our interest- 
ing booklet, ‘““What the doctor 
told young Mrs. Bond about 
baby carriages.” 


Tue Lroyp Manuracturinc Company (Heywood- Wakefield Co.), Menominee, Mich. 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada 


Lloyd Loom Furniture, with its flawlessly 

smooth fabric, is woven by the same spiral 

method. Ask your dealer to show you this 
handsome new furniture 
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LOOM WOVEN 


Baby Carriages 
urnilure 


In using advertisements see page 4 149 
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A CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZER 

















Just try it on your house plants 
which you cherish, whether they are 
potted or planted in window boxes. 

Send 30 cents in stamps or coin for 
full pound package Vitogro. 
AN ODORLESS FERTILIZER 
SOLD BY THE 


VITOGRO CHEMICAL co. 
LOWELL MASS _ 





Our 1925 seal Pe ew catalog is 
the finest we have ever published. It will 
be sent free upon request. Contains 140 
pages, thousands of illustrations an 
descriptions, twenty full pages in colors. 
Many new novelties and attractive offers. 
Send for your copy today. A post card = 
will bring it. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO.,INC. 

Floral Park, New York 
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Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roc every 
re Plantany time tia tavonitenand 

new and rare sorts, th 

ductions. **Dingee R: 


Deas ROSFS| 


nof the world’s pro 






Antandar dof quality 





‘or 74 ‘ fe delivery guar 
> anteed anywhe re in U.S. rite 
x, £0F & Copy « 


y ‘Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
"for 1925. Ii’s FREE. 


, > IMustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses"’ 
J in natural colors 8 more than a 
* catalog —it’s the lifetime experience of 
the Oldest and one of the Leading Kose 
Grow ersin America. A practic al work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 

varieties Roses and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to 
grow them. Edition limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box 151, West Grove, Pa. 




















Choicest Seeds ~ 


CHANCE does not enter into your gardening when you sow 


the flower and vegetable seeds listed 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CATALOG FOR 1925 


All are proved varieties that consistently secure the best 


results. 


or orchard needs. It is free. Write for it today. 


This catalog covers everything your garden, lawn 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 


~HartéVicks Seep Book" 


A real help to you in selecting the best flowers, 
vegetables, perennial plants and roses for your 
garden. American Beauty Asters, New Zin- 
nias, “‘Honey Ball’’ melon, new tomatoes, let- 
tuce and cabbage, new roses. All that is best in 
the new and the old. It’s free. Send for it today. 


HART & VICK, 50 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Painesville, Ohio 











Trees—Shrubs—Vines 
Finest varieties direct to you. Low 
prices. New illustrated Catalog Free 


GREEN’S NURSERY Co. 
1811 Green St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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lan Books iz ome. 


“All American Homes” 


50 Two- peg Sto 10 Rooms - $1 
“The New hy oe 
sO Two-sto ory 10 Rooms - $1 


uth-West Stecee Homes” 
75 Bu mealo ws and Duplexes - - $1 
“West Coast Bungalow Books” 
5to7 Rooms, $1; 3 toS Rooms, $1 


E. W. STILLWELL CO., Architects, 226 California Bidg., Los Angeles 
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1925 Good Housekeeping 


| The snap of the front door broke the tension, 





set them rustling and coughing. Mr. Terry 


| took a leaf out of his notebook, shook a foun- 


tain pen, and wrote. 

“There, Becky—get Miss Tappan to sign 
that,” he said, handing it over as he rose to go. 
“That was a very interesting suggestion of 
Mrs. Shepard’s,” he added from the door- 
way. 

The paper allowed Miss Tappan to take over 
the lease of Mr. Terry’s apartment, which had 
still three years to run, subject to a sale clause. 
The others lingered to gasp and smile and 
wonder if he really meant—but Becky flew 
off. 


N ISS Tappan was seated in her drawing- 

room, absorbed in contemplation of a new 
gown, and she greeted Becky with simple 
pleasure. 

“T was just wishing I had some one to tell me 
if this skirt is too long,” she said, rising. ‘See 
what you think.” 

Becky gave it enthusiastic 
clock was striking seven. 

“Would you really like to come 
Bella?” she interrupted 


approval. A 


into the 
herself. “I just 


| happened to find out that Mr. Terry wants to 


sublet. It’s like ours, only pleasanter, for it’s 
the top.” 
Miss Tappan was delighted. 


Becky, her 


heart leaping at every sound, had to go over 


| “Oh, 


the number of closets, the size of the kitchen, 
the condition of the plumbing. It was seven- 
fifteen before she dared force the question: 

“You'll take it, then?” 

“Oh, I think so.””. Miss Tappan was smiling 
contentedly. “I shall like being so close to you, 
my dear.” 

“Rather!” 
will sign this 

Miss Tappan read the paper with little nods 
of approval. 

“T will talk it over with Tommy, and we will 
both come in after dinner,” she said. “Tommy 
will want to see it.” And it was now seven- 
twenty. 

“You’d better come now and see it for him!” 
Becky started up. “Mr. Terry may not wait. 
You’ve no idea how people fight to get into the 
Bella.” 

She actually got Miss Tappan under way. 
A cloak had to be sent for, and then it was not 
the one wanted, but at last they were out of 
the front door—and face to face with Tommy 
Tappan, bounding up the steps. 

“Tommy, dear—dinner will wait a few 
moments—I am going to look at an apartment 
that will be just the thing for us,’”” Miss Tappan 
explained, and Becky’s soul wilted down into 
defeat, although outwardly she still held on. 
“Will you come?” 

He burst into a hearty ‘ 


Becky assented. “Now if you 


” 


‘Fine!”’ for the news 


great!” 

He had to pat her shoulders, beaming 
down on her, then he squeezed Becky’s 
hand in acknowledgment of her loyal coop- 
eration. 

“You take it, Aunt Sally!” 

“But you will want to see it, dear!” 

In his eyes was the glorious blindness of a 
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young realtor before a million-dollar deal. 
“Oh, if you like it, I’m for it. You sign up,” 
he said. “I’ve got to—te lephone. I'll follow 


you in a minute. What’s the number?” 

Becky’s hand on Miss Tappan’s arm came 
to life with a galvanic leap. Over her shoulder 
she let fall, lightly, unscrupulously, the street 
number of the Harcourt. 

“Mr. Terry’s apartment,” 
moved off into the dark. 

No one was at home in Mr. Terry’s apart- 
ment, but Daniel admitted them and pointed 
out the comforts and beauties with an intimate 
knowledge of what elderly ladies like. As the 
nephew did not come, he and Becky witnessed 
Miss Tappan’s happy signature 


she added as they 


“Tommy wanted me to sign,’ she assured 
them. 
“Now, of course, you mustn’t sell your 


house,” Becky said as the elevator crept down 
“The minute your house is sold, this whole 
corner will come down, bang! You realize that, 
don’t you?” 

She had not realized it. “Then we can rent 

” she said contentedly. “And when Tommy 
marries, he shall have it to live in.” 

And her hand patted Becky’s as though they 
had an understanding. 

Tommy was passing, coming back puzzled 
from the Harcourt, without a glance for the 
Bella’s entrance until his aunt’s voice brought 
him to a shocked pause. 

“T’ve taken it, Tommy,” she was saying, and 
poured out her good news in a jumble of sun 
and closets and fireplaces. ‘You'll love it, 
dear; there’s a beautiful room for you. AndI 
shall never want to move as long as I live!” 

Through the anguished wreck of his dreams 
Tommy looked at Becky and at last saw her 
clearly—mocking, triumphant, savagely glad 
to punish, and yet hiding under it all a con- 
traband ache. 

“T was born here; 
fended herself. 

He understood, and gravely took off his hat 
as the honorably defeated offer the sword 
hilt. 

“Well—I don’t mind living in your home,’ 
he acknowledged. “Come on, Aunt Sally. I’ve 
got to telephone—again.” 

Becky turned back to the elevator with a 
long breath of exhaustion. “I had to,” she 
said aloud. “Daniel, did Mr. Terry go 
out?” 


she de- 


it’s my home,” 


ANIEL hesitated. ‘Not precisely out,” 

he admitted. “I had the elevator at your 
door when he emerged, but he would not 
take it.” Daniel’s smile came out like the 
Bella’s sunshine. ‘“‘He said that as a means 
of locomotion it was too slow. And so he 
took the stairs —down.”” And he firmly stop- 
ped the car at Becky’s door. 

“Down” meant Miss Marvin’s apartment, 
and his smile blessed her and Mr. Terry; it 
even seemed to shed a prophetic glow on Becky 
and Tommy Tappan. 

“The young gentleman seemed surprised, 
but not altogether displeased,” he observed 

There was nothing under that roof that 
Daniel did not comprehend. 


Hildegarde Lives in Holland 


(Continued 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair of 
scissors and a rubber band. It is best to paste 
the whole sheet on another sheet of paper and 
| put under a weight to dry, before cutting out. 
Cut the two slits marked A and B on the lower 
edge of the doll. From the back of the doll 
insert one end of the rubber band in slit A and 
the other end in slit B. Put a bow through 
each loop to keep it from pulling out. Put 
your first two fingers through the rubber band 


at the back of the doll, and they will make 
cunning little legs for Hildegarde to dance 


about with. 


fro m page 33) 


Note: See the illustration at the top of the 
page. So that your fingers will appear to be 
the same length, roll one end of the paper shoes 
around and paste on or near the dotted line 
according to the size of your fingers. When 
you want to use the legs and base that you 
have cut out, « arefully remove the rubber band 
and insert the tabs A and B from the back of 
the doll. Cut the sit marked by a dotted line 
near the end of the base. Bend the hooked 
and back and around so that you can insert 
the hook into the slit, and Hildegarde will stand 
by herself. 
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Harnessing the Dollar 
(Continued from page 81) 


ssible improvements must be reckoned with, 
as well as the payments on the mortgage. The 
purchase of a home must be studied from every 
angle, for it is an important step and there 
is no harder task that comes into the day’s 
work of a professional budget-maker than to 
have to tell a client that her financial troubles 
are due to having assumed too great an obliga- 
tion in purchasing a home. 

Food is a budget item about which people 
are hazy. Food for the family does take a 
large percentage of the income; about twenty- 
five percent is the accepted allowance. It has 
been my experience that many expenses are 
charged to food that do not belong there. 
Everything that comes from the grocery store 
js classed as food. This is far from the truth. 
I have known many a case where as much as 
twenty-five percent of the grocery bill was not 
spent for edible material, but because of her 
ignorance of what the grocery bill did include, 
the housewife was accused of extravagance in 
food. A satisfactory budget must provide 
adequate food, but with study, forethought, 
and planning this need not necessarily be ex- 
pensive food. Various suggestions have been 
given for spending the food allowance, and one 
of the simplest is that of allowing one-fifth or 
less for meat, eggs, and fish; one-fifth or more 
for milk; one-fifth or more for cereals and 
bread; one-fifth for vegetables and fruits; and 
one-fifth for fats, sugars, and miscellaneous 
groceries such as coffee, tea, seasonings, etc. 


Service vs. Equipment 

Operating expenses are perhaps the most 
elusive of all the household expenses. On 
moderate incomes an attempt is made to con- 
fine these to ten percent of the income, but it 
is only by eternal vigilance that this standard 
can be met. Careful management is the price 
of low operating expenses, and there is no doubt 
that fuel, light, and telephone charges are 
materially reduced when everlastingly watched. 
With the greatly increased cost of household 
help and with the introduction of household 
labor-saving devices, the housewife has had to 
make many decisions in regard to the disposi- 
tion of the funds available for operating ex- 

enses. Permanent equipment, such as wash- 
ing machines, sweepers, ironing machines, etc., 
are not rightfully charged to operating, but 
they can often be paid for out of the money 
saved by substituting machinery for service. 
Good household equipment saves time, labor, 
and energy, and provision should be made in 
every budget for both additions to equipment 
and for replacement and repair. 

“If I could operate my clothing on a budget 
basis, I think I’d attempt budgeting the rest 
of my expenditures,” voices the sentiment of 
many people. Because clothing is a seasonal 
expense, and because clothing desires are so 
easily influenced and changed, and because 
clothing costs are variable, a clothing budget is 
hard to follow. For these same reasons, how- 
ever, a clothing budget is a necessity if wander- 
ing beyond safe bounds is to be curbed. A 
general plan for a clothing budget implies a 
survey of the wardrobe for a period a three 
years in order to include the garments that can 
be carried over for several seasons. Fifteen 
percent is a common allotment for clothing. 
After a definite amount is set aside for the 
family’s clothing, it should be apportioned in- 
dividually, so that each may get a just share. 

Advancement is the group of expenses where 
one finds the greatest diversity of spending and 
where many personal idiosyncrasies show them- 
selves. After a figure is set for this group, the 
items must be closely budgeted or trouble 
arises, as so many things, small individually 
but large collectively, are classed here. As the 
income increases, advancement absorbs an in- 
creasingly larger proportion of the income, and 
without forethought money is frittered away 
on small items, and nothing is left to meet large 












expenses. Every income, no matter how large, 














































A flexible shoe for 
your flexible foot 
Like the foot, the Cantilever Shoe is 
flexible from toe to heel. 

Your foot can exercise and 
strengthen in the Cantilever, as 
Nature intends it should. 

The arch of the shoe fits the un- 
dercurve of any faot snugly with all 
the nicety of a“custom fit” and gives 
restful support without restricting 
the foot muscles. 

The natural lines, the snug heel, 
ae . ly voumaee toe, = the 
@ «hugging sides are ot Te- 

that make the ilever 


Canti 
fit so well. 

Moderate height heels are scien- 
tifically placed to distribute the body 
weight evenly over the foot. 

Feet that are free in flexible Canti- 
levers know REAL comfort. 





If none of the stores below is near 
ou, write the manufacturers, 
lorse & Burt Co., 422 Willoughby 


Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
address a’ ‘more conveniently 
located Cantilever store. 









Have they still the spring of youth? 


ATCH your step the next time you 
walk. Do your feet carry you along 
buoyantly, as they should? Or, do 
you tire easily? 
If you find little real pleasure in walking, 


what Miss D. B. C., of Marquette, Michigan, 
has to say will interest you. She writes, “I have 
been wearing Cantilever Shoes for the past few 
weeks and have been “walking on air’ and gain- 
ing in speed! Cantilevers have strengthened 
my arch and I have not been since troubled with 


that painful cramping of the toes and foot.” 


Without good feet, you cannot keep health or youth. 
Wrinkles, crows’ feet, a tired, unbecoming expression, 
are often due to shoe-bound feet. As your physician 
will tell you, your bodily health is affected if your feet are 


weak and cramped. 


Give your feet comfort and freedom in flexible, natu- 
rally shaped shoes. You will then know better health and 
a keener pleasure for life—which is youth. 

The Cantilever is a shoe of graceful lines and modish 
appearance. Stylishly rounded toes, pleasing patterns and 
a variety of styles give you other reasons beside foot 
health for wearing trim, comfortable Cantilevers. They 


fit splendidly. Quality is excellent. Priced reasonably. 





antilever 


Shoe 


Cre 


Cantilever Stores—Cut this out for reference 


Akron —11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market 
Albany — Hewett's Silk =k 15 N. Peart St 
Allentown —H. Mayer, 967 Hamilton St 
Altoona — Bendheim's, 1342 Eleventh Ave. 


Atlantic City 204% Boar 
Baltimore 325 North Charles St. 2nd floor 
john Conners Shoe Co 

Booter: 


ton — Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham 319 North 20th St 





Chicago 1050 Leland (near we, 
ore Ce Grove Ave. (Woodlawn) 
Cincinnatt— The Mc Alpin Co. 


Detroit—41 E ms Ave. 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabet! North Broad St 
Erie—Weschier Co., 910 State St 

vanston — Nort! tery 
Evansville—31@ So. Ird St. (near Main 
G Rapids Co. 
Greenvilie—Pollock's 
Hagerstown — Bikle's Shoe Shop 

— 2 No. Ird St. (Second 

Hartford — Trumbull & Church Sts. 


ay 


Huntington. 0. Ya. McMahon-Dieh! 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 


Ithaca - Rothschild Bi 

Jacksonville, Fla. — 24M opp. Seminole Hotel 
lersey Ci Bennett's, 411 Central Ave 

Kalamazoo The Bell Shoe 

Kansas Ci jo. 400 Altman Bidg 

Kingston —E. T. Stelle & Son 

Knorville 5; Si ° 


Lewiston Lamey-Wellehan, 116 Lisbon St 
Leszington, Ky.— Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Le 


Milwaukee Co 
Minneapolie 25 Fighth St South 
K (St. Catherine, W.) 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
& Sons 


New Haven— 153 Court St. (2nd floor 
New Orieans— 16% Baronne St. (Room 20 
New Rochelle— Ware's 
14 W. 40th St. ong: Public Library) 
New York —/295@ Third Ave. (152nd St. 
13 John St. (bet. Bway & Nassee 


Norfolk —Ames & Brownley 
Oakland —5i¢-15th St. ( City Hall 
Oklahoma City—Fealer's Shop 
Omaha — 1708 St 

578 E. Colorado St 
Pat id Ave. (at 





Haverhill— McGregor's, 2 Sq. 
Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St 
Houston — 285 Foster- Bank Commerce Bidg 


P v § 
Pittsbu The Rosenbaum Co 
Pittsfield—Wm. Pabey, 234 North St 


Agencies in 443 other cines 


Plainfield—M. C. Van Aredale 
Portiand, Me.— Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portiand, Ore.— 353 Alder St 

P Louts 





Boston Store 
Reading Sig. S. Schweriner 
te Va.— Seymour Sycie 
Roanoke — | ‘hrach Shoe 


San Francisco— 127 Stockton St 
Schenec 


it 
Spr id, Mass.— Forbes & Wallace 
solerd Seon 
121 West Jefferson St 


Tacoma 255 So. 1th St. (Fidelity Trust Bidg. 
Co. 


olede— LaSalle & K: 
Queen 


Yonkere— 22 Main St 
Youngstown— B. McManus Co. 
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Can’t Cut Fingers! 


Just turn 
handle 













(Cut { 
away | 
showing | 
|inside) | 





Grates flakily 
—does not 
crush or chop 
—cheese, po- 
tatoes, bread, 
cocoanut, 
horseradish, 
etc .—saves 
time— easily cleaned 
—durable. 

At stores or $1.40 

stpaid. 








Hamilton Metal | 
Products Co. | 
Hamilton, Ohio | 








1YCASH 
PRIZES 


OMB ES REASONS 


“ 


Ay NESS ba 


SEARO l- 
SPAGHETTI- 


AND PURE 


EGG NOODLES 


PARTICULARS IN FREE BOOKLET. 
RIZES IF TIES. 


SKINNER MFG.CO.OMAHA.US.A. 













in beautiful 
nickle silver 


The latest of- 
fering by the manufac- 
turers of the Ace Knife 
Sharpener and the Ace Potato Creamer. 
A most versatile kitchen article that 
takes the place of a dozen odd scrapers, 
spoons, turners and whippers. Design 
patented, At hardware, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores or send 5 
cents direct. 

ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


popular 


Chicago 




















-_=<~ 

ask forHorlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


\ 
Some, 








* 


For Infants, 


manage a Tea Room or Cafeteria 
only school operating a successful 
| 


ROOMS Room in connection. Resident an 
respondence courses 


Ware School of Tea Room Management. 
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Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 
Avoid Imitations 


MAKE MONEY ‘ain now 
to start or 

The 
Tea 
or- 
Send for Booklet G 
52W.39th St.,N.Y.C, 


has definite limits and can not be stretched to 
permit the satisfying of all desires. Because 
of the intangible return on so much of the 
money spent on advancement, one hears on 
every side remarks such as, “I make $6000 a 
year, but I don’t seem to have any more than 
when we had $3000.”’ The cost of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and operating in such cases has 
perhaps increased but slightly, and it is hard 
for the person to remember that vacations, 
concerts, books, and automobiles have crept 
into his budget, been assimilated, and have 
become just as much a part of his life as the 
roof over his head and his three meals a day, 
which have remained almost constant. 

A budget is a plan for future saving and 
spending, and like any plan, it is useless unless 
followed. There is only one way of really 
knowing that one is living up to the budget, 
and that is by keeping accounts. Practically 
every one has started to keep accounts one or 
more times, and the majority have stopped. To 
the question, “Why did you stop keeping ac 
counts?” the usual answer is, “Because they 
never balanced.” Balanced accounts are very 
nice, but the aim of household accounts is not 
to balance them, but rather to show what one is 
getting out of her money. An unbalanced ac- 
count will answer this question better than no 
account at all. Suppose an account lacks five 
dollars of balancing at the end of every month, 
at the end of the year sixty dollars is missing, 
but even with this discrepancy, on a $2400 in- 
come one can account for $2340. Is this not 
much more satisfying than not to be able to 
answer the question at all because of an 
elusive five dollars a month? Account keeping 
should not absorb an undue amount of the 
housekeeper’s time, but experience shows that 
the housekeeper who has an account form, so 
kept that it tells her what she wants to know, 
considers the results obtained well worth the 
effort and bother entailed. 

An account book, containing columnar ac- 
count sheets, ruled to correspond with the 
classification of the budget, and a monthly 
summary sheet showing the total expenditures 
for the month so that each month comparisons 
are easy to make, has helped many a family to 
follow a safer course financially. Accounts are 


Harnessing the Dollar 








useless if they are simply an obituary of past 
spending, but accounts are useful when they 
show the housekeeper what return she is get. 
ting on the money she handles and aid her 
in formulating a better spending plan for the 
future. 

Many a conscience is soothed, temporarily 
at least, by the effort entailed in making a bud. 
get, but no good can be derived from any 
budget unless it is taken internally, so to speak, 
and followed closely. This does not imply that 
a budget, once made, can not be changed, but 
no change should be made without thought and 
without considering the effect on the entire 
budget. The original budget is a guide, but 
it must be flexible enough to withstand any 
changes that are for the good of the entire 
family. 

Budgets are a practical help. Every day 
the remark is made, “Budgets are great in 
theory, but that’s as far as they go.”’ A budget 
which is built on an unsound basis of saving 
and spending is founded on a wrong theory and 
consequently can never be carried out. Hon- 
esty with one’s own money is far more rare 
than honesty with other people’s money, but 
no budget can be made and operated success- 
fully unless one is both frank and honest with 
himself about his financial affairs. 

A budget allowing twelve and one-half per- 
cent for savings, twenty-five percent for food, 
twenty-five percent for rent, ten percent for 
operating expenses, fifteen percent for clothing, 
and twelve and one-half percent for advance- 
ment is suggested as a point of departure in 
making a budget. These percentages are 
offered only as a skeleton and must be clothed 
by the individual or family to meet particular 
needs and conditions. 

This seems to be the season of the year when 
one stops, looks, and listens for financial warm- 
ings, and from my own experience I know it 
is the most popular time in the year for mak- 
ing budgets and starting expense records. 
Making and following the decision to budget 
and to keep accounts means that you will have 
the satisfaction of telling your money wher 
it must go, and that a year from now you will 
not be harassed by that most annoying of 
questions, ““Where has all the money gone?” 


My Salad Shelf 


(Continued from page 74 


little tinfoil-wrapped packages, so that you 
can add a tablespoonful or so of the chopped 
cheese to your French dressing. However, 
Roquefort is not the only variety of cheese 
included on my shelf. I keep on hand a little 
package of cream cheese as a salad ingredient. 
Our household is particularly fond of a pine- 
apple and cheese, or peach and cheese, combina- 
tion. A small ball of the cheese is placed in the 
center of the slice of pineapple or the half of a 
canned peach, and topped with whipped 
cream dressing or mayonnaise. 

Both to provide a variation in mayonnaise 
and as a garnish, I keep a bottle of olives and 
a bottle of pickles on my shelf. My personal 
preference is for the stuffed olives, as they 
lend a more colorful note to the garnish, 
though the plain olives may be used. Sweet 
pickles, to my notion, not only make a more 
pleasing garnish because of their color than the 
occasionally used dill, but blend in flavor more 
happily than other varieties. I use a combina 
tion of thinly sliced or chopped sweet pickle 
and thinly sliced stuffed olives to provide a 
variation from the plain mayonnaise. Two 
tablespoonfuls of both pickles and olives pro- 
vide a delightfully colorful and piquant 
dressing. 

A can of pimientos is another indispensable 
for the Salad Shelf. The salads on which thin 
strips of sweet red pepper make an acceptable 


garnish are innumerable. Balls of cottage 


| cheese, moistened with mayonnaise and mixed 


with finely chopped pimiento, form a salad 
of an appetizing pink. Pimiento chopped or 
cut in fine strips combines exceptionally with 
orange and grapefruit salads, whether the 
fruits are combined or used _ separately. 
Chopped pimiento may be added to mayon- 
naise or boiled salad dressing to provide varia- 
tion. The addition is particularly pleasing 
for a dressing that is to be used with a meat 
or fish salad. The subject of garnishes brings 
to my mind the fact that one of the most 
valuable occupants of my shelf, the only 
occupant that does not belong in the foodstuff 
category, is an egg-slicer. Nothing can super- 
sede, in my opinion, the plain boiled 
decorative and nutritious garnish for the meat 
or potato: salad, besides its merits as a salad 
substance itself. And the egg-slicer relieves 
the slicing of its tediousness, besides adding 
much in decorative value to the sliced product. 

For a fruit salad garnish, there is nothing 
that I know that can serve as a worthy 
alternative for the maraschino cherry. The 
expense may be greatly reduced, yet the touch 
of color and tidbit of flavor retained if only 
a half or a fourth of a cherry is used on each 
salad plate. The jar of nuts which has a place 
on my Salad Shelf furnishes both an ingredient 
and a garnish. As an ingredient, chopped 
walnuts or pecans are appropriate for almost 
any fruit combination. When California 
cherries are included in a fruit salad, I like to 
furnish a palatable surprise by filling the 
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cavities from which the stones have been 
removed with pieces of nuts. I usually keep 
sanuts on hand as well as pecans or walnuts. 
The peanuts combine excellently with bananas, 
the fruit being rolled in the chopped _ nuts. 
If a thin coat of salad dressing is applied to 
the fruit before it is rolled, the nuts will adhere 
more readily. Coconut makes an acceptable 
occasional garnish for fruit salad, particularly 
where the combination of oranges and bananas 
js included. 

Gelatine I always plan to have on hand for 
utilizing fruit juices in salads and to provide 
a background for left-over vegetables of various 
sorts. Vinegar or lemon juice with salt and 
sugar provide an appropriate seasoning for 
the vegetable-gelatine salad. 

A can or two of fruit never comes amiss on 
the Salad Shelf. Practically any variety may 
supply a short-notice salad. Particularly con- 
venient in case of unexpected company are the 
cans of prepared fruit salad which make pos- 
sible a salad containing an extensive variety 
of fruit without extensive purchases. A can of 





grapefruit sections is convenient, as it allows | 


this fruit to remain a salad ingredient after the 
fresh fruit is off the market, and is a time-saver 
even when fresh fruit is procurable. 

Lettuce, the salad indispensable, I contrive 
to keep always on hand at slight expense by 
putting it in the refrigerator in a cloth bag 
which is kept moist and is tightly closed by a 
drawstring. A pot of parsley, growing in the 
kitchen, will also be an ever-ready source of 
garnishes. It is also surprising how palatable 
finely shredded cabbage is as a salad green. 


Cold Weather Breakfasts 


(Continued from page 73) 


carrot or a beet finely chopped, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper. Brown in a little pork fat and garnish 
with narrow strips of crisp salt pork. 

Savory Goldenrod Toast. Chop the 
whites of three hard-cooked eggs coarsely; mix 


with one cupful of white sauce and add two | 


tablespoonfuls of minced ham. Serve on hot 
buttered toast with the yolks riced over all. 

Bacon and Mush. Slice left-over corn- 
meal mush in two-by-four-inch slices, dip them 
in flour to which a little sugar has been added, 
and fry until crisp and brown. Serve in a neat 
row on a hot platter with a curly strip of bacon 
on each. Sausages may be substituted. For 
variations, mix the mush before cooling with 
a bit of minced bacon, sausage, or ham. Cool 
in baking-powder cans; slice, dip in flour to 
which a little sugar is added, and brown. 

Ham or Sausage Cakes. Mix two cupfuls 
of highly-seasoned mashed potatoes with a 
beaten egg, and add six tablespoonfuls of 
minced ham or sausage; shape into round, flat 
cakes, dip lightly in flour, and brown in bacon 
or sausage fat. 

Uxbridge Fried Apples. This is a delicious 
accompaniment for a winter breakfast. Cut 
into eighths and core six or eight apples from 
each of which one strip of skin has been parea. 
Melt one tablespoonful each of butter and lard 
or pork or sausage fat in a frying pan; add the 
apples with two tablespoonfuls a of molasses 
and sugar and one of water; cover, cook 
rapidly until soft, taking care not to burn; re- 
move the cover, let the juice boil away and 
the apples brown richly, stirring once or twice. 
The bottom slices should “candy” delectably. 

Ham Scramble. Heat one cupful of finely 
minced ham, which has been peppered lightly, 
in two tablespoonfuls of melted Settee. When 
hot, add three slightly beaten eggs to which 
three tablespoonfuls of milk have been added; 
cook, stirring until the eggs are set, and serve 
on toast. 


Scrambled Eggs. Add one tablespoonful 


of milk to each egg used. Scramble as usual and 
add at the last minute a bit of minced ham, 
bacon, sausage, or minced vegetables of any 
Sort, or two or three mushrooms minced and 
cooked five minutes in a tablespoonful of 
Season and serve on toast. 


butter, 


Pillsbury’s Family 
of Foods: 
Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal 
Graham Flour 


Rye Flour 
Farina 













bran 
muffins 


delicious and 


full of health 


| everyone today knows the health 


value of bran, Nature’s food laxative. But 
you'll never know the most appetizing way of 
serving bran until you've eaten Pillsbury’s bran 
mufhns. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran—and the Piilsbury 
muffin recipe—combine to make bran mufhns 
that fairly melt in your mouth. The popular 
Pillsbury recipe is on the side of the Pillsbury 
package. Buy « package from your grocer— 
make these tempting, delicious, golden-brown 
bran mufhns, chock-full of health and goodness. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is 100 per cent 
wheat bran-——nothing added, nothing taken 
away. The large, coarse, crisp wheat jackets 
come to you just as nature grew them—only 
sterilized and packed air-tight. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran, being natural bran, 
may be served in an ‘almost endless variety of 
appetizing ways. Twenty suggestions for 
serving are given in our Health Bran book. 
It’s free, send to-day. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


Pillsbury’s 


Health Bran 


One of the family 
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Hall to Bungalow. . ; 


Men like 
Mince Pie / 


Its delightful goodness appeals to them 
all. And, why not? For good mince 
pie is a delicious dessert as well as a 
health food. 
Watch the big smile of welcome that 
rill greet a good mince pie of your own 
baking. It is so easy, too, to make good 
pies with— 


NONE SUCH 
I , 
| i] 

MINCE MEAT 
A few minutes’ time and a package of 
None Such produce a luscious filling, 
just brimful of the goodness of apples, 
raisins, currants, prime beef, and the 
piquant spices that go into None Such 
Mince Meat. 


Buy it from your grocer today. 
mince pie to the family tonight. 


FREE Lessons in Pie Making 


Serve 


Send for this book today. 
It teaches pie making to 
the novice —and suggests 
short cuts for the expert. 
Just mail the coupon. 









Dept. Dietetics and Cookery 
Merrell-Soule Company 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation, a 
copy of the book, “Good Pies—Easy to Make.” 
Name-....... 


City and Strate 
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| sisters, quarreling with each other and loving 


each other. I know, I know,” she interrupted 
to the young man who was about to say some- 
thing. “But husband and wife we shall never 
be. We do not feel for each other that way. 
Isn’t that what you wanted to tell me?” 

And when she saw Dmitru rising to his feet 
and moving his lips in a vain attempt to speak, 
she repeated in an astonished voice, “Is not 
that what you W anted to tell me?” 

“J—I—I he repeated several times, “I 
wanted to tell you that we will get married a 
month before I join the army.” 


“What! What!” exclaimed Fanutza in a 
hoarse voice, standing and facing him with 


a wild stare in her eyes. 


She wanted to say more in the same strain, 
but looking at Dmitru’s face, which she had 
never seen so pained and so quivering, shi 
swallowed the words she already had on her 
lips. Then, as they both had become exhausted 
from the emotion, they sat down sadly and 


looked at the ground. 

It was a quiet evening. Not a leaf stirred 
on the trees. From the inn below, in the valley, 
came the sound of violins and the full-throated 
song of Jorga, Naie’s son, who was singing the 
same love-song he had sung during the day. 

Fanutza’s left hand slipped into the almost 
inert hand of Dmitru. With her right hand she 
stroked the back of his head, suffering with him 
as a sister would. She brought his head close 
to her bosom, and kissing him on the forehead, 
she said: 

“Poor, poor brother! The at you should suffer 
cruel woman!” 
had had time to recover himself 
bang of the door of her home 


so because ola 
Before he 

he heard the 

behind her. 


“Is Dmitru going to take you down to the 


dance at the inn?” Fanutza’s mother asked as 
she added the finishing touches to her own 
toilet, for it was customary to dance every 


night while the wine harvest was going on. 

“He is not coming because I am not going,” 
Fanutza answered 

“Tt isa shame the way you torture that boy,” 
her mother reproached her. “If women only 
knew what they about before they mar 
ried the man intended for them,” the old 
woman continued, shaking her head dolefully, 
“for men do take it out of them later when 
they are married.” 

“But who told you I was going to get married 
to him?” Fanutza answered. 

“Who told you you were not?” the mother 
questioned, abandoning her toilet and stand- 
ing with her arms akimbo as she faced her 
daughter. 

“I told myself,” 


were 


Fanutza replied. 


I THAT moment her father came into the 

room, having been outside to attend to the 
cattle. And even Fanutza, as strong-headed 
as she was, did not dare to contradict him when 
he called out to her 


4 


‘Are you ready, Fanutza? Never mind 
Dmitru He'll come along with his people. 
He'll know where to find you.” 


Mechanically, without answering, Fanutza 
threw the white shawl over her head and pinned 
four vine-leaves to form a cross at its flowing 


end. Her other brothers and sisters had mean 
while made themselves ready in an adjoining 
room. When the family was outdoors, they 
saw coming from the rambling low house of 
Stan, a hundred feet away from them, the other 
people. The two groups joined and marched 
slowly down the road that led to the valley 
and the inn. Fanutza walked over to Dmitru 


His head was bent low. Sh« slipped her hand 


again into his. But the closer she came, the 
farther away she seemed to him to be. He felt 
that that kiss she had given him on the fore- 


head had broken and torn all the threads that 
held them together—all except onc 

Neither I nor Dmitru danced much 
at the inn. sat silently one near the 


anutza 


Phe A) 


The Vineyard 


(Continued from page 23) 






other. The parents wondered. 


Their young. 
sters were seemingly on the best of terms, 
holding hands, and yet not dancing together, 
and as sad as if they mourned some one who 


had died. And suddenly Fanutza, unable ty 


contain herself any longer, rose and called 
to Naie in a strident voice 
“You have played for all, Naie, now play 


for me. Play as you have never played before!’ 
And as Naie struck the first chord of a low 
wailing melody the dance young and 
old leaned against the walls or sat down on th 
pine benches around the tables, heavy heads 
dropped on chests or reclined on the shoulders 
of one another. And then they all began to 
weep without knowing why. Only Fanutza’s 
mother and Dmitru’s mother looked at each 
other questioningly, while the fathers, although 
in a grip of all the sadness, stupidly misunder 
stood what had happened to their children 
And Stan said to Yancu, “The youngsters 
are sad. It is because Dmitru will soon go 
away for three years.” 
‘The youngsters are sad,”’ answered Yancu 
And then the popa, the priest, who had in 
dulged rather freely in the new wine, came over 
and began to speak about old times, when 
wine was wine and men were men and women 
were women. 


c eased, 


HAT night, after everybody in Yancu's 

house had gone to sleep, after being accom 
panied to the very door by the musicians who 
had played at the inn, and who were now put 
to sleep in a hut adjoining the master’s house, 
Fanutza heard a tap at her window. She put 
her head out and looked down, for her room 
was above her mother’s. She was about to close 
the window again, thinking that she had been 
mistaken, when Jorga’s brown face appeared 
from behind a tree, framed in the silver light 
of the moon. The two looked at each other 
without saying a word. Then Fanutza closed 
the window quietly and cautiously, not to be 
heard, and returned to lie down on her cot. 

Twice more the end of a long pole was 
brought against the lower pane of her window 
and tapped softly, but she did not answer. 
Only her great sadness changed into a warm 
gladness that mixed with fear. Jorga loved 
her. That big, tall gipsy with passionate voice 
and quivering nostrils loved her. He, whom 
had watched now for months and months 
while he played and sang at the inn, wondering 
why he and his people did not leave the villag: 
during the summer as they had done in other 
years, loved her. He was staying there be- 
cause of her. The whole village wondered and 
tried to find the reason. Only she knew. He 
loved her. He stayed there because of her. 
And now she, understood why she re- 
volted against marrying Dmitru. She had 
never loved him, but she had not loved any- 
body else. And now she loved—Jorga. There 
was great joy and sadness in her realization. 
She fell asleep. 

It was broad daylight 
ened by the noise of the girls and the fiddlers 
who had returned to the vineyard. Fanutza 
took a long time to dress and had to be called 
repeatedly by her mother before she finally 
came down to take her place in the pressing 
vat. From under her lowered black lashes, 
as she passed the musicians, she noticed that 
Jorga was not there. And as she began to turn 
around and around, while the boys brought 
the grapes, the other girls, too, n yticed the 
absence of Jorga and began to ask jestingly a 
thousand questions of the other musicians, W) 
played a wild jig to which they raised and 
stamped their feet more rapidly than they had 
ever done before. 

“Has Jorga become tired, 
asked one of the girls, “‘or has he suddenly gone 
a-wooing in another village?” 


she 


too, 


when she was awak- 


too leeping,” 


To which Naie and his two other sons re 
plied with jests and quips 
Dmitru came up and greeted Fanutza, 08, 
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: . Sy . A-3081—Stunning frock of 
play > \} tS nae a . ‘be . linen trimmed with hand 
re!” , t > drawnwork which also ap- 
——— . pears on the white collar and 
low, } RPT oot n cuffs. Brown, white, blue, 
= | tangerine. Price $7.50 | 
the | j 
pads B-155—Child’s handmade, 
ders } hand-embroidered panty 
h to | dress of English broadcloth, 
za’s | Deep hem. White, burnt 
ach orange, tea rose, light blue. 
; Sizes: 2,3,4,5, 6. Price $4.50 
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der. | C-3399—Fashioned of fancy 
plaid woven madras. Collar 
Lers and cuffs handmade and 
| go trimmed with hand drawn- 
work, Peach, green, pink. 
ncu, } Price $5.50 
ij 
be | D-3115—Hand drawnwork 
he andinserts of contrasting 
_ } color give this frock of Eng- 
men | lish broadcloth an air of ex- 
clusiveness. Rose,white,blue, 
lavender, Price $5.50 
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who model of washable silkette 
put which istrigly tailoredand set 
use off with a large ribbon bow. 
2 Yellow, green, light brown. 
put Price $7.50 
ae | All women’s dresses are ob- 
on | tainable in sizes 16-46. 
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‘Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
for the Home. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Standard Sanitary TG. Co. 


Pittsburgh 


If about to build or remodel 64 $9 
write for 64-page catalogue : at ar 
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It almost broke her 


so friendly and sadly! 
heart to see him resigned, though she resented 


that he could have done so. But she argued 
with herself, 

“J am nothing but a sister to him.’ 

Soon, however, Jorga came. His appear 
ance startled her out of the revery in which she 
had plunged herself, while dancing on the soft 
grapes to the rhythm of a tune How much 
more fiery the dance music suddenly became! 
Fanutza noticed at once how all the other 
girls, not only the ones working with her in the 
vat. but the ones working in the adjoining vats, 
were interested in Jorga. They all winked 
at him and nodded their heads this way and 
that, passionately leaning them against their 
bare Joulde rs as if they wanted to show him 
what a difference his presence made in the 
jollity. Each one desired him, yet each one 
knew it was impossible. He was a gipsy 

The day passed, working and singing and 
dancing. By the last dance of the “hora,” be- 
fore leaving for the inn, the limbs of the girls 
had taken on deep velvet hues that shimmered 
and vibrated under the mellow glow of the 
evening sun. Before leaving, Jorga made his 
way near where Fanutza sat, and whispered 
quickly in her ear, 

“I shall die, and you are the knife that kills 


me. 


HAT night, after he had returned from the 

inn and after everybody in the house of the 
master had gone to sleep, Jorga tapped again 
faintly at Fanutza’s window. This time, too, 
she opened, and the two looked at each other 
longingly, without daring to say a word for 
fear of wakening the people in the house. But 
before closing the window Fanutza threw a 
kiss to the gipsy, that he should know—that 
he should know it was not because she did not 
love him. 

He was so much happier the following day, 
as he appeared to play with his brothers and 
father. And Fanutza, too, seemed to be so 
much happier than she had ever been. A 
warmth that came from within, and which she 
had never yet experienced, glowed from her 
body. She felt that warmth coursing through 
her, filling her limbs like heated wine, and ris- 
ing into her eyes to which it gave an added 
fire. When she looked hastily in the mirror 
she discovered that even her hair was much 
blacker and more lustrous than it had ever 
been. That fiery gipsy, coveted by all the girls, 
desired by all the women who had ever seen 
him, desired her only and nobody else. She 
could laugh aloud at the jokes and jests and 
the flirting of the other women. They were 
stretching themselves toward a treasure which 
they could never reach and which she . yet 
.. + he was of another race was she not 
as far away as the others? 

They had to work late into the night to 
finish all the grapes to be pressed from Yancu’s 
vines. The vats had to be moved the following 
day to begin pressing Stan’s grapes. It was 
getting late. The grapes were over-ripening. 
And when they returned to work after the 
evening meal, in the light of the full moon, 
Jorga passed by Fanutza and whispered rapidly 
in her ear 

“It is you who are my life!) The wine, meat 
and bread of my life!” ” 

_ Atremor passed through her as in passing his 
lips touched her hair. 

But the next moment Jorga lay sprawling on 
the floor. Fanutza’s father had watched, and 
resenting the liberty of the ésigan with his 
daughter, he had struck a well-placed blow at 
him. Had Dmitru not suddenly sprung be- 
tween them, Yancu’s knife would have pierced 
the gipsy’s heart. 

; There were loud shrieks and yells. In their 
tury and despair the gipsies yelled, clawed one 
another, whined, and cried. Their Jorga had 
been hit. Jorga rose to his feet. Fanutza’s 


eyes had almost gone out from their sockets 
trom the horror of what she had seen. Dmitru 
hanging on to one arm of her 


was now 
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white-faced father and Stan to the other one. 
The long blade was still in his clenched fist. 


Jorga appeared so much bigger in Fanutza’s | 


eyes as he rose. It seemed to her that he would 
crush her father in his bare arms. He was so 
strong. She wondered whether she would in 
terfere! Instead of that he looked silently at 
him, measuring him from head to toe, and then, 
seizing his violin by the neck, he broke it 
against the oak tree near which he stood. Had 
a life been snuffed out before their eyes the 
people could not have emitted a more awesome 
shrick. The crash of the violin hurt them so 
It was that violin that had made them so 
happy and sad! And now it was dead 

Then Jorga turned his back, after one quick 
glance at Fanutza, and walked down the valley 
without troubling to see whether his father and 
brothers were following him. 

Fanutza broke out in tears. 

Her mother took her by the arm and dragged 
her into the room, calling out, “A tsigan! That 
cursed (sigan!” 

It was then decided to continue the work the 
following day instead of during the night as 
had been originally planned. 

A short while afterward Dmitru appeared in 
front of Fanutza’s house. He was calm and 
collected. She was glad to see him, for some 
how she felt a great ally in him now. He sat 
near her, and they talked about this and that 
The incident of the evening was not mentioned 
once. Yancu was only too glad that the young 
man had taken it so calmly. 


That night Yancu unleashed all his dogs, and 


He knew 


He knew what the passion of one of 


he himself lay awake in his room. 
gipsies. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
! 
} 
} 
| 


| 
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them could bring him to, and his daughter was | 


promised to his partner’s son. It was not going 
to be different from the way it had been 
settled years ago and generations ago. 

But neither Jorga nor any of the band 
showed up in the days to come. They dis 
appeared as if the earth had suddenly swal 
lowed them, and the pressing of the wine over 
in Stan’s vineyard was not so gay an aflair 
as it had been in Yancu’s vineyard. The 
stamping in the vats was done to the rhythm 
of the older men’s clapping their open palms. 
And they were all certain that wine was to 
turn sour. 


IGHT after night Fanutza lay awake wait- 

ing for the tap at the window. But it did not 
come. By the time the wine had been barreled, 
only a few days before the first snow had fallen 
the incident had been forgotten by most of the 
people except Fanutza and Dmitru. Fanutza 
knew that Dmitru was still thinking of it, 
though he had never spoken to her. Other 


gipsies were now playing for the dances at the | 


inn, and so disheartened was Fanutza that, 
having gone once to the dance, she never de 
sired to go again. She claimed she was ill 
She could not dance to music made by other 
gipsies. 


Over at Stan’s house they were 


| 
| 


| 
| 


making | 


preparations for Dmitru’s departure to join | 


the army for his military service. A day before 
-he was to leave, Dmitru called Fanutza out of 
her room and whispered quickly into her ear, 

“Jorga is here.” 

And then he looked into her eyes. She 
lowered them, and he understood definitely. 

But she did not go to the dance that evening 
She sat in her home and pondered on her great 
love for Jorga and Dmitru’s great love for her. 
She wept Hfot tears and kissed him tenderly 
when he left. 

That Sunday, Jorga with his father and his 
brothers were again playing at the inn. 
Fanutza knew from the behavior of the other 
young men toward her that they all knew that 
the engagement, which had been taken for 
granted between herself and Dmitru, was 
broken. And so each one tried in tyrn to 
captivate her. And they danced and sang as 
they had never danced and sung before. 

And the mayor's son, Dan, more audacious 
than the rest of them because he felt himself 











Was She 
Incapable- 


or Did He Expect the Impossible? 


Almost every time he came home 
the house was either hot as a 
bake-oven or cold as an ice-box, 
seldom comfortable. 


Again and again he had cau- 
tioned her to watch the drafts 
and dampers in his absence. 
But her days were busy, crowded 
with dozens of tasks. She didn’t 
have time to bother with the fire 
continually. And even if she 
could devote her entire time to 
regulating drafts and dampers, 
it would be impossible to hoes 
the temperature uniform. 


But he didn’t know—until he de- 
cided to try it for a day himself. 
Then he was convinced that a 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator wasa 


* teal necessity for winter comfort. 


The ff INNEAPOLIS” 


HéAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


keeps the temperature uniform. 
Absolutely prevents over-heating 
and under-heating. Makes it un- 
necessary for anyone to watch 
dampers, drafts or valves. No one 
is required to get up early in the 
morning to fix the fire. It is 
advanced automatically; and 
checked automatically at bed- 
time. Many steps are saved every 
day. Much worry is avoided. 
The remarkable thing about the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator is 
this: It might well be classed as 
a luxury considering the comfort 
and convenience it brings, yet it 
actually saves money for those who 
enjoy its benefits. This is fully 
explained in the interesting book- 
let, “The Proper Operation of 
the Home Heating Plant,” which 
contains a list of simple rules 
for saving fuel. Free on request. 


Dependable automatic 
control is indispensable 
on oil burners. Before 
you buy a burner ask 
if it is Minneapolis- 
equipped. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 
2764 Fourth Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


id and installed by 
branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities and 20,000 
heating contractors. 
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Whose 
Fauit 
When ‘ 
Children 


Disobey? 


Does Your Child 


Ever Embarrass You ? 


Nothing is more humiliating than a naughty child, 
And nowall this trouble and embarrassment is unneces- 
sary, for there is a scientific method of child training 
which shows you how to correct the cause of disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, untruthfulness and other dangerous 


habits. This system is producing remarkable and imme- 
diate results for thousands of parents. Endorsed by 
leading educators. Covers all ages. 
Free Book “New Methods in Child Training”’ is 
the title ot a startling book which de- 
scribes this — and outlines the work of The Parents 
Association. Send letter or postal today and the book 
will be sent free—but do it now, as this announcement 
may never appear here again. 


THEPARENTS ASSOCIATION, Dept. 651, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 651, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Please send me your booklet, ““‘New Methods ir id 
Training,”’ and information about the Parents Associa 
tion, free of charge. This does not obligate me in any 
way 
ee ee ee a rn ee rE ee 
Address 
City State 
[] Check this square if you would also like to receive full 
information about the Secry Educational Playbox, an 
amazing New Kind of Play 


The Popular Biltmore 


és 9 s 


<=— $4 00 
A ie PA 
pe > = PAID 


200 Sheets and 100 Envelopes 


BILTMORE CORRECT STATIONERY FOR INFORMAL USE 
Used by people who apprec iate the good things in 
life. 200 Sheets, 6 by7 inches, beautiful white Bond. 
Excellent writing surface. And 100 well-fitting En- 
velopes. Your name and — ss on all sheets and 
envelope ftlaps—4 lines or le Light Copperplate 
Gothic. Rich, dark blue ink. "AN for 81.00 (81.10 west 
of Denver or outside U ‘heck, M. O, or cash 
Write name adc iress plckeie Satisfaction or money 
refunded. ‘‘Suggestions for Correct Letterwrit- 
4 ing’’ included Free upon request. Order today. 


“Biltmore Press pinsmore Village, N. c. 


Keeps Him Off af I % 
Draughty Floors 


The GO-BI-BI for children 
young to walk, relieves mother’s 
mind and leaves her hands free, 
while baby joyously and safely 
propels himself about the room, 
It’s beautifully white enameled, 
takes up little room, and rubber 
bumper protects the furniture. 
If not at your department store 
order direct from us 


THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 


EPT. 2-1 
Chetan, oO. 
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Home-Making, as a Profession’’ 
A 106-pp handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic 
Anes fitting for well-paid positions and home 
efficiency 


Am. aL of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill 
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more desirable, danced more of the dances 
with her than he danced with anybody else. 
And when he and Fanutza sat down to rest 
while the musicians were tuning their instru- 
ments, Dan leaned over and said, 

“So it is all over between you and Dmitru.” 

“Who told you it was?”’ Fanutza protested. 

“Nobody told, t we all know.” 

“Dmitru has not told you?” she asked 

“He has not, but he had told me that he was 
going to marry you before leaving for the army, 
and he has not married you. Thank God, he 
has not married you!” 


Then the dance went on, and many of the 
young men and many of the girls remarked 


how Dan’s grip on Fanutza’s waist was much 
stronger than the dance required, although he 
had not been drinking half so much as any of 
the others. 

Because of the presence of her father at the 
inn Fanutza did not dare even look at Jorga, 
although she knew all the time that his eyes 
were fastened on her 

Suddenly they all began to call on Jorga to 
sing. Fanutza and her father were the only 
ones who did not mingle their voices with the 
voices of the people present 

And then Jorga stood up and sang. And as 
his voice rose and fell, it gripped them all. 
They hung on his eyes as under a spell. It was 
a new song he was singing. Rising from a fuller 
and higher note to a still fuller and higher 
one, he suddenly bowed over them with 
clenched fists, looking into their eyes he spoke 
to them. What he said about life was true. 
And what he said about love was true. And 
what he said about pain was true. And what 
he said about gipsies was true. For more than 
they, for more intensely than anybody, they 
lived and loved and suffered. 

And then they all understood, and they 
turned around and looked at Fanutza; and for 
getting all the old prejudice, many a man anc 
many a woman, and many a youth and many 
a girl turned around looked at Fanutza 
with eyes that said 


anc 





“Oh, that she should be the happy one who 
has won such a man’s love 

He was still singing when he cleared the 
path, and walking straight up to Fanutza, put 
his arms around her And when the peopl 
awoke from the spell in which he had thrown 
them he and Fanutza had disappeared. Two 
horses had been standing ready saddled with 
their noses against the door of the inn. And 
although Dan and Yancu rode as fast as they 
could after them, they returned late in the 
night without having overtaken them. 

Silently Yancu re-entered the house and 


looked at his wife, who had wept her eyes red, 


and then at his sons. They were undersized 
and nervous. The best one of the house had 
been taken from him—what was more, had 


gone away from him. He pulled out his knife, 
cut two equal lengths from the broom handle, 
and nailed them together into a cross. Then 
he blew out the oil lamp under the icon and 
put the cross there instead. Turning the mirror 
face to the wall, as is done at the death of a 
member of the family, he turned his long fur 
cap inside out, crossed himself, and sat down 
to lean his head on the table. His body shook 
with sobs. Only from time to time he moaned 
two words: 

“A gipsy! A gipsy! 

And in those words were all the hatred, all 
the old prejudice, against the brown people 
who gave them so much joy an@ responded 


with such marvelous understanding to their 
sorrows. And yet 
( H, WHAT a ride! 

Their horses ran so closely Fanutza’s 
limbs touched Decks of Jorga! And in the wild 


flight, with the pursuers behind them and the 
expectancy of bullets whistling by their ears, the 
passionate gipsy would throw his arms around 
Fanutza, to touch her, to feel her near him. 
They rode for hours and hours, losing them 
selves in the paths of the dark forest, fording 
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shaded brooks and swift, narrow rivers which 
Jorga knew as well as if he had lived on the 
shores of them all his life. And then, at day 
break, when it seemed that neither they nor 
the horses could stand the pace longer, they 
arrived at a little hut in the center of a cleared 
space within a dense pine forest. 


after she 
Fanutza 


T WAS only 


Oc urred to 


had rested that jt 
to Jorga, wher 


they were 
‘This has all been prepared, Fanutza. Ever 
since you agreed to come with me, I knew what 


was going to happen. And so I prepared this 
where they can never find us,” Jorga answered 
‘Agreed?” questioned Fanutza. ‘“‘When did 
I agree to anything at all?” 
But Jorga smiled. ““When you threw me that 


kiss from the window. I knew then that it 
depended on me.” 

She could have answered to that many 
thing. She resented being trod upon so gently 


yet so heavily, by the big, swarthy man facing 
her and laughing into her eyes But the 
warmth of his presence was so fascinating that 
she let herself be embraced without saying 
another word. She admired his courage and 
his perspicacity, and wondered where he had 
learned so much about the ways of women 

And then, when the danger of being dis 
covered had abated, wrapped in the romance 
of her love and the new tunes and songs he 
played and sang for her, the hut was closed 
again, and she followed her strong Jorga 
another village upon the Moldava River, wher 
his father and his other brothers had mean 
while assembled. There the marriage ceremony 
was celebrated. The wildness and the mystery 
of it, the glamour of the seven-times-seven lit 
fires, while seven-times-seven people on hors 
back rode around them!  Paganistic rites 
brought from the Ganges River of India by tl 
vipsies, which fascinated, bewildered, and 
made her forget her own people and her o 
rc ligion. 

Had it beer 
would never desired 
human face than his But there so man} 
of his people all the time around her, and their 
habits were so different and their customs 
strange! Jorga had to be so much away fro 
the house. He was away playing at this, that 
and the other wedding, funeral, or christening 

When the winter was over, she was sick wit! 
the desire again her vineyard. She had, 
she realized, made two changes. That she hac 
changed Dmitru for Jorga was a good chang 
But she had nothing in exchange for the los: 
of her vineyard. Frequently, now, she woul 
sit down and think of Dmitru. Indeed, even 
thought of her vineyard was wrapped up with 
Dmitru and her father, and she realized now 
how much she loved them. It seemed to her 
that everything that was good and tender in 
her was part of Dmitru. And everything that 
was good and strong in her was part of her 
father; and she wondered how deeply her run 
ning away with the gipsy had hurt him. She 
knew how deprecatingly he had always spoken 
of people who had married outside their race 
Everything that was not from within the im- 


to 
have 


him, she 
another 


with 


1 sec 


live only 


were 


to sec 


mediate village was foreign. And he hated 
and feared everything that was foreign. _ 
And Dmitru, where was he now? Was it 4 


feeling of devotion stronger than love that 
had prompted him to tell her when Jorga had 


come to the village? Or was it indifference t 
her as a woman, only the feeling of a brother 
for a sister, that made him tell her that? She 
wondered which it was. ‘ 

Jorga saw her become sadder and sadder 
as the spring advanced. And he und rstood 
without asking. He left for a few days, saymg 
that he was going to play at a wedding a cer 
tain distance away from the village. He" 
turned a few days later and said, 

“T have seen Dmitru.” 

Her whole body quivered in answer to his 


words 
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“They have sent him back from the army,” 
he said, “because he is too weak.” 

Fanutza paled. So many of her village had 
been returned as unfit for military service in 
the last few years! 

“And he told me to tell you that he is a 
friend of yours.” ; 

It was all Jorga said, though she expected 
him to say more, and from his silence she con- 
cluded that the rest was not good news. 

As the days wore on and on, she thought 
more and more of the vineyard and her people. 
She became paler and paler, and Jorga began 
to absent himself more and more frequently 
and for longer periods. The gipsy women 
came in to talk to her and tell her that she was 
losing big Jorga, because she was losing her 
gaiety and her beauty. 

When the spring had eaten itself into the 
summer, most of the gipsies left in their tent- 
wagons to wander about the villages. For 
this was only their winter quarters. Only a 
few of the older people remained to guard the 
huts. Jorga made no move to leave with the 
others. His violin had now become silent. He 
was brooding. His wife was not happy, and he 
knew why. She longed for her home in the 
vineyard on top of the hill. 





“THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 





NE evening he returned home bleeding | 


from several wounds on his arms and body 
Fanutza cried and begged him to tell her where 
it had happened. He shook his head and refused 
to tell. The thought swept through her mind 
that it was because of some other woman , 

But during the night, while he was in the 
grip of fever, she heard him say: 

“Now listen, Yancu, listen to what the popa 
says if you don’t want to listen to what I tell 
you. I would die if I had to live in the vine- 
yard. It is not for me that I am begging. But 
she is paler and paler every day, and she loves 
you and the vineyard. I prefer my own death 
to her unhappiness.” 

And from this she understood what had hap- 
pened. He had gone to speak to her father. 
He had entreated and pleaded, and his wounds 
were her father’s answer. And she felt guilty. 

It took him weeks to recover from the 
wounds. And while she nursed him back to 
health, all thought of home was forgotten. But 
when he was out of danger, her thought re- 
verted again to the old place she loved so well. 
She could not be happy away from it. Her 
roots were interwoven with the roots of the 
vines on the slope of the hill on which she had 
been raised. 

Another life was soon to be theirs. She felt 
it pulsating beneath her bosom. Was it also 
to be blown like dust from one place to another, 
as the other gipsies were? The thought of that 
only added to her misery. 

It required no persuasion at all for Fanutza 
to follow Jorga in his tent-wagon into strange 
villages and strange inns that spring. She 
wanted to be away from where she was. He 
played and sang ever so much better than he 
had ever played and sung before. For he 
seemed to play and sing for the sheer joy of it, 
without much caring whether he was paid for 
his work or not. Never before had she seen 
him so boisterous. It was as if he had been 
jailed and had suddenly been released into the 
sun and the open sky. He was to be a father 
soon. His wife was to be happy. 

_And the peasants begged him to play and 
sing. They were sad. Their vineyards were 
being destroyed by the disease that ate itself 
into the country, spreading further. They 
were sad. They wanted music and song to 
re lieve them of the heavy moods. 
_ The whole summer they traveled. Fanutza’s 
heart shrank as she passed vineyards that lay 
devastated. And she feared her own roots 
were dead of the disease. 

At about the time of the pressing of wine 
oe and Jorga returned to the village in 
Their re Ppsy winter quarters were situated. 
pet d had been born on the road a few 
That te lore. But Fanutza was not happier. 
aber wn, fat little being tugging at her 

inded her of home—home, the vineyard. 
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Heater shown is No. 
29 with andirons. 
Finish, oxidized 
brass. Price, east of 
Mississippi, 


$43 
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Nine exclusive fea- 
tures are nine rea- 
sons for the excep- 
tional efficiency and 
service of Welsbach 
Radiant Heaters 
— nine reasons why 
you should insist 
upon the Welsbach 
name if youwantthe 
most radiant heat 
for the least money. 
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A Warm Welcome 
Home at the End 
of the Day 


Cc bane won’t mind the long, cold journey 


each night when you know that awaiting 
you at home is the jolly glow and tingling 
warmth of a Welsbach Radiant Heater. The 
discomforts of zero weather fade into mellow con- 
tent at a twist of its self-lighter. 


Welsbach Radiant Heat is unsurpassed for that extra warmth 
needed in your home nine months of the year. Direct, active, 
penetrating, there is nothing like it to warm you while dress- 
ing, before your furnace gains headway, to heat that room 
that always seems cold, or to banish the chill that creeps in 
at night after the furnace has been banked. 


The Welsbach Radiant Heater is unique in its method of 
producing and distributing heat. The moment you twist the 
self-lighter key, you are enveloped in a flood of sunlike 
warmth, thrown off from gleaming, incandescent glowers. It is 
heat unexcelled for effectiveness, instant response and economy. 


Three seasons of the year, day in and day out, the usefulness 
of a Welsbach Radiant Heater is unlimited. It saves you coal 
and keeps you warm; it is clean, odorless and cheerful. Its 
brilliant, ember-like glow gives you all the colorful charm of 
an open fire, while the trim elegance of the heater, even 
when unlighted, lends a decorative touch to your room. 


Your gas company or dealer will help you 
choose the model best suited to your needs. 
Prices from $15 to $95, east of the Mississippi. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Guoucester City, New Jersey 


Member American Gas Association 





SELF-LIGHTING 


RADIANT HEATERS 
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Stop pI cy Blasts 


with 


VTP to) NTED 


om PORT 


INSULATED — CUSHION - FLEXIBLE 


WEATHERSTRIP 
Saves 20% to 40% Fuel 


You can install it yourself. Simply tack on—Turn 
the corners. It is weathertight, waterproof, dust- 
proof, flexible and non-conductive of heat or 
cold. Comes in one 
continuous length. 
No left over pieces. 
No waste. No sawing | 
or mitering. Contains 
no wood or metal. 
Stopsand prevents rat- 
tling doors and win | 
dows. Color, maroon. 
Figure 20 ft. average, per door or window open- 
ing, then send in for the required number of 
feet. We prepay shipping charges. 


Fill out and mail this blank today 


Money back if not satisfied. 





UNE occccs -ccce: cvesce eee ewww nn on ewcccccceccass 
STREET - cccecece 
TOWN STATE o<ccccce 
NUMBER OF FEET --AT 10 CENTS PER FT 

ATTACHE Fin MONEY-ORDER, CHE CASH, FOR $...~--- cece 


E.J.WIRFS, 145 S. I7thSt., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 


PAT. JAN. 22 24. A T NO INFRINGEMENT IMITATIONS 
We want county salesmanagers—men wh ill devote full timeto 
a profitable and pleasant business, ero err ry 


| Jorga looked at her 





One of many everyday uses. 


For Removing Chewing Gum 


from Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Clothing, 
Shoes, Floors, etc., read directions on label 
and in booklet under label of every bottle. 


For Safety Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20c, 30c, 60c & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


You will find— 


the advertisements of schools of every type 
and in every section of the country on pages 
8-9-10 of this issue. When writing these 
schools we shall appreciate it if you will 
mention Good Housekeeping. If you can- 
not find a school which answers your pur- 
pose write us and we shall be glad to assist 
you. Be sure to give us full particulars in 
regard to your requirements and qualifi- 
cations. 


Good Housekeeping School Department 
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The University of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree, 

in any time. Address 73 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, II. 


EARN BIG 





MEN—WOMEN— 
EARN BIG, EASY MONEY 


Turn your hours into dollars taking 
for = 





orders 





wonderful dress materials 


and patterns), hosiery, handker 


ete. Just show samples. They sell 


FULL TIME- 
SPARE TIME ves. “Refined. easy and profitable 
rience unnecessary i. for plan 


Exp 
|MITCHELL & CHURCH CO.. inc..DEPT. 55. BINGHAMTON. N.Y 
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It belonged with her to her 
How were they faring there? 
And if not? 


It was her child 
home, to her land 
Was their vineyard still healthy? 
She wept 
one evening when sh¢ 
succumbed to her longing mood He 
understood. He loved her. Happen what may, 
he was going to take her home. Perhaps the 
sight of the child would soften the old man’s 
heart. Fanutza refused at first. She knew her 
father. Strangers were strangers. He would 
hate the child. But Jorga urged and begged 
When they had ridden the whole night, at 
dawn they were again near Odobesti. From 
where she sat on the horse Fanutza could 
bee her parents’ home on top of the hill and 
| straddling it. To its left, upon another mound, 
| was the home of Dmitru’s parents. Her heart 


had 


reached out toward it. A thin smoke was 
rising from the chimney of her home. 

Her heart shrank. The hill was almost bare 
The bare, creeping, brown trunks lay as though 
dead upon the soil. Only a sickly foliage 
turned yellowish covered the tops of the vine 
roots. The village below seemed like a village 
of death, and it was the time of the pressing 
of the wine. She remembered the gaiety, the 
dance and the music. The phyloxera had 
reached her hill and destroyed the vineyard 

The child had wakened and was weeping. 
Fanutza looked at Jorga. He had lit a small 
fire right where they were, for no gipsy can 
stay long at one place without having smoke 
coming from where he stands. And he spoke 
to her soothingly. 

“T shall be going away from time to time 
to play at other people’s weddings. For as it is 
your nature to stay in the vineyard, it is min 
to wander and to play.” 

But she did not hear what he said. Her 
vineyard was destroyed. Without another 
| word she turned the head of the horse back to 
| where they had come from 


Te 


old people on the hill gave themselves 


up to their misfortune. They had lost 
| their daughter, and now their land was become 
| valucless. There was nothing left but to die. 

But Dmitru was not giving up so easily 
During that winter he rode from village to vil 
lage and inquired and talked to the peopk 
whose vineyards had been destroyed. When 


he returned home early in the spring, he 
brought with him a bunch of shoots from vines 


|} of a distant land and persuaded his father and 
Fanutza’s father to let him graft them on the 
old roots. People had told him roots given 


up for dead had been made to bear. They let 
him do so 

From then on he watched daily the progress 
of the new growth. But neither Yancu nor 


Stan took any interest. They did not believe 


there was any remedy. Their own roots were 
dead. They should never bear again. They 


The Loneliness 





The Vineyard 








forgot completely about Dmitru’s shoot graft 

ing in a corner of the vineyard 
“Whatever is God’s will is God’s wi 
And it was God’s will that their 


evard 
should bear no longer, the old peopk lected 
They knew that, for wherever the phyloxera 
had attacked a vineyard the vines dicd—died 
forever 
UT where are you leading us Stan 
questioned one late fall day his son, who 
was leading him and Yancu to a place in the 


garden 

“May not a son occasionally ask his father 
to follow in his footsteps?” countered Dmitry 
jokingly. “I want you to taste grapes of the 
new shoots on the old roots.” 

“What new shoots?” both men asked. They 
had forgotten. Then they remembered. “Ah!” 

“Now taste and tell me,” Dmitru asked 
proud of himself, when they had come upon 
his corner. 

“As good and better than ever!” 
cried out with tears in their eyes. 

They could hardly believe it was not a 
miracle. Grapes. Healthy grapes on their vines 
On their own roots! 

“It is the slips of vine from across the seas 
that I have grafted on them that have giver 
them new life; new blood,” Dmitru explained 

The three men looked at one another. Ther 
Yancu drew apart from his two friends and sat 
for a long time with his head buried in his 
hands thinking thinking new 
blood new blood .. . it had saved his 
vineyard What was the reason he hadn 
other children? New blood. New blood 

When Yancu returned home, he walked 
straight to the wall near which the mirror stil] 


the old men 


hung face inward and turned it about. An 
then he took the cross away from underneat} 
the icon and lit the floating oil candle. “New 
blood New blood,” he repo ated again and 
again. Then of a sudden he called to his wife 

“Woman, woman! She is alive ayain, my 
Fanutza! She will bring new blood in the ok 


veins of my race! My horse, my horse!” 
(nd there was great rejoicing that night ir 


the house of Yancu. Fanutza had been brought 
home by her father, who was now kissing the 
hands of Jorga, begging forgiveness for the 


wounds he had inflicted on him. 

“Where is Dmitru? He has saved your vin 
yard, but he has saved more than that for m 
cried Jorga. “Look at her! Look at her!” 

Grief had worn Fanutza down to a shadov 

While Fanutza’s mother and her father wer 
both playing with the lusty-lunged little brow: 
child, Dmitru was sitting in a corner and 
weeping 

“Why do you weep?” Fanutza asked, press 
ing g his head to her bosom. 
‘And if those shoots had not succeeded 30 


well ’ he cried. 


of Peter Parrot 


(Continued from page 30 


I can’t possibly have him with me at the club!” 


So Swanson bore the bird away to his room 
and put him in a cage And when the macaw, 
enraged at the insult, wanted to argue the 
question, Swanson threw the black velvet cloth 
over the cage, as the only way he knew of 
extinguishing a flow of Spanish 
Sor was into a silent house on the hill that 
“Edith Parrot came one summer morning 
She stood just inside the door, holding het 
breath, and for a moment she thought she was 
going to cry 

Then she winked and ran swiftly up the wide 


stairs, looking into the rooms and rejoicing in 
how vgly they were and what a splendid time 
she would have. At last she had a free hand! 


She clasped both hands almost in an ecstasy 
of freedom. Her own room should be done if 


bright, brave colors. How she had suffered 
under the correct harmonies of Peter! 50 
laughed a little hysterically and waved her 
hand to the harmonies and passed on to the 
next room 

lhe workmen would be here before she knew 
it, and she must have her plans ready. > 
topped before the door of the librar 
her lip compressed Chen she oper tne « 
ind walked in No use being sentiment 
She had done with Peter and with Peters name 
forever. She was Mrs. Douglas of Dwight and 
Brigham—in charge of a decorating contract 


vas to be a 
iven them 


that meant close figuring if there 
good profit to the firm. Peter had gi 
a free hand, but he had stipulated a maximum 
sum. Peter always stipulated sums! 
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Perhaps the room was dim after the brightness 
outside, or something may have blurred her 
vision and made the familiar place suddenly 
bleak and pathetic. She dropped down in 
Peter’s chair, sobbing as if her heart would 
pres ntly break if some thing did not come to its 
relief . . . The door opened a crack, and 
closed suddenly on Swanson’s affrighted eye, 
and opened again softly. 

She looked up and blew her nose. “Good 
morning, Swanson. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Parrot.” 

“Mrs. Douglas, Swanson! I am the deco 
rator - 

“Quite so, ma’am.” 

Swanson’s eye avoided the redness of her 
lids and paid no attention to the diminutive 
handkerchief she tucked away in her dress. 

“The house is to be done over throughout,” 
she said briskly. 

“From top to bottom,” assented Swanson. 
“You're looking well, ma’am. You’re looking 
younger!” 

” “Thank you, Swanson. I feel younger . 
I understood there was to be no one in the 
house while the work is going on.” 

“No one but me,” said Swanson promptly. 
“The staff has a holiday. Mr. Parrot is at his 
club.” 

“Oh, yes,” she murmured indifferently 

“Anything you want, / can do, ma’am—a 
light luncheon, now, at noon—an omelet and 
a cup of cocoa—I’ve not forgotten how.” 

“Thank you, Swanson—that’s fine! I can 
work right through!” 

“T’ll go and see about eggs!” said Swanson 


S° IT was that while the house on the hill 

came alive to color and charm, Swanson 
provided each day for the lady decorator a 
luncheon that would have made Peter Parrot’s 
eyes stand out with envy and his mouth water 
The larder of the empty house was well stocked 
with staples, and Swanson foraged for green 
things. Now that he saw again the face of his 
young mistress and heard her voice singing in 
the empty rooms, he suddenly knew how bleak 
and barren the house had become. 

And in Swanson’s pantry the macaw with 
dejected mien refused the s« raps Swanson’s 
finger poked through the bars at him. 

“Drat the bird!” said Swanson. 

He felt unreasonably that this last vestige 
of his master’s presence in the house was some- 
how to blame for the state of things. 

“Dying on my hands—” he muttered, “out 
of spite!” 

He removed the blac k cloth, and when the 
bird continued to droop, he opened the door 
and, having slipped the chain about a leg, left 
it open with the perch conveniently at hand. 

When he returned, the bird mounted on the 
perch was combing himself actively and utter- 
ing ejaculations. 

“Shut up!” said Swanson, and proffered the 
remains of the decorator’s luncheon. 

They disappeared in a twinkling—and in a 
moment they seemed to reappear in excited, 
brilliant colors that tiptoed up and down the 
perch in a delighted flutter of expansion. 

“Drat the bird!” said Swanson. 

But his heart warmed to the macaw as the 
heart of man must always warm to the creature 
it feeds—even of nec essity. hereupon he 
tolerated the bird and even took a certain 
pride in him—and as the decorating proceeded 
and new and startling colors came to life, he 
moved him from room to room and tried him 


on the colors 


Moreo r the bird, as if by some secret con 
pact, seemed to be refraining from spar sh 
Perhaps there was nothing about to make him 
think in Spanish. And as the house progressed, 
there was certainly less swearing that needed 


tobe done. Swanson relaxed his vigilance over 
the bird and left him now and then in some 
appropriately decorated room to preen his 
feathers and chuckle raucously. 

Edith Parrot—though she may have won- 
dered about the workman with the harsh 
laugh—did not come on the bird till one 


She opened the library door and went in. | 





Drano 
clears clogged drains 


What a nuisance—fussing and fretting 
with clogged drains—trying to make them 
work when they are stopped up. 

Now you can clean them out in a hurry 
—this way. Just pour in a little Drano—add 
water according to directions—and watch 
it boil and bubble as it cleans and scours. 
Then turn on the water and swoosh, the 
drain is clean—your trouble is over. For 
Drano goes right to the seat of the trouble 
—hunts out the obstruction—dissolves 
grease and refuse and drives them from 
the drain. 


Drano is the patented new drain cleaner 
that cleans drains quickly and satisfac- 
torily. It scours like a scrub brush—leaves 
drains sanitary, free-flowing. 

And remember—Drano positively 
cannot injure porcelain, enamel or 
plumbing. 

Use Drano regularly in kitchen, bath- 
room and laundry. It will keep your drains 
active—save you worry and expense. 

If your dealer cannot supply. you send 
25c for a full-sized can. 


THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





At all Grocers, Druggists, 
and Hardware Dealers 


In using advertisements. see page 4 
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Drains Frozen? 
Drano will 
thaw them! 


Pour a little Deano down 
frozen drains. Drano’sheat- 
ing, bubbling, boiling action 
will quickly thaw them out. 
Try it. 


Drano 


TRADE MARK RFE¢ 


Cleans and Opens Drains 
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7OUR new home need 

not be ugly or uncomfort- 
able because its cost is low. 
An adaptable building 
material can assure beauty 
and comfort as well as econ- 
omy. For an adaptable,dura- 
ble and economical building 
material Natco Hollow 
Building Tile is ideal. It as 
and in- 
sures against future dis 
comfort 

Free Home Book 

We have prepared a booklet 
for the home builder show- 
ing many pictures and floor 
plans of attractive, com 
fortab le and economical 
Natco Homes. It will be 
mailed you free on request 
Write for a copy of “Natco 
Homes” today 


National Fire Proofing Compeny 


140! Fulton Building - Putsbu ‘a 


NATCO 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


sures economy 













































Rock-A-Bye High Chair 
No. 5. 

Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is white 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories, 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2721 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo, 









"Woven into a genuine 
CASH WOVEN LABEL 


Sewed to Clothing & Linen 

saves Laundry Losses and 

marks your Individuality! 
ate *yso lLeJ. CASH. Inc. 9 Doz’ 1% 


« “2% 7th St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 12 ~ ‘329 





Woman's Field for Independence 


earn 


Big demand f good candy Quik 
learned Make money at hon r 
hoy Many graduate \ 
Complet Course r her ( « 
pondene Writ Elinor G. H 
Prit 


cipal, for booklet D-1 

THE CANDY INSTITUTE 

60 West 50th St New York 
CLASS RINGS@&PINS 

Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 

Samples loaned class off- ~ge~> 
cers, Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order for class, soviety, club 
emblems too large or too small. Special 
designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., lac 7702 South Ave., Rochester, 7t7 
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The Loneliness of Peter Parrot 


day, suddenly entering the dining-room a little 
late for luncheon, she saw him in all his 
splendor on his perch in the window. She 


halted, an exclamation of delight on her lips. 

Irom the window the parrot turned an in- 
quiring eye. The eye remained fixed in ap- 
proval She advanced, half fascinated 

“You darling!’ she said under her breath 

“T love you, my dear!” responded the parrot 
amiably 

“Of course, you do!” She put out a finger 
and touched the brilliant plumage, and the 
macaw permitted it. He even turned a proud 
neck and murmured, 

** Just-stepped-out!” 

“Oh!” She withdrew 

““Coming-back-soon!” 
““Coming-back-soon!”’ 
in approval of himself. 

She stood with fascinated gaze. Who would 
have thought Peter would indulge in such 
brilliant indiscretion! It was the brilliance of 
the bird that touched her most—it was so gam« 
in Peter! 

She sat down. Swanson, bearing an omelet 
stuffed with mushrooms and aspic and a hint 
of pimiento and mint, cast an eye at the bird 
and set down the platte r hastily The bird re- 
turned his look and trod warily on his pe rch 

“Isn’t hea beauty!” said Edith. “Where did 
e¢ come from?” 

“Heathen lands!” said Swanson briefly 

“What!” She laughed. “I mean where did 


the finger. 
chortled the parrot, 
He turned upside down 


She hesitated to name Peter’s name—how 
silly in her! She praised the omelet, and Swan- 
son retired discreetly Behind her she could 


last remnants 


The 


hear the bird cracking his beak 

of his rage at Swanson, apparently. 

cracking subsided to a mere breath 
Then suddenly behind her she heard a voice 


a voice gentle and full of contrition— 


“I’ve been a brute, my dear! I’ve been a 
brute!” half vhispered 
She wheeled in her chair—her hair rose a 
tthe | mpty spac only the parrot 
inging there on his bar and gazing sadly at 
the window, as if rage were not for him 
The look in her face grew to incredulity and 
amusement, and she got up hastily and ap 


proached the parrot, almost with a look of 
awe 

“Did you speak?” she inquired politely. Her 
face danced 

“Been-a-brute!”’ muttered the parrot im 
personally—not quite so tenderly as before 

she nodded “You're quite right my 
friend!’ And then suddenly, in a little whisper, 
“Bless your heart!” 

As she ate, she gazed at the macaw at 
brilliant plumagi and hard, keen eye and ' look 
ol mystery Once she laughed out And the 
parrot brought the eye to bear, attentive. 

“Miss-you-my-dear!” he said coldly. 


And Edith went off into gales of laughter— 


but under the laughter were hysterical tears 
WANSON, bringing the alligator-pear salad, 
halted “Beg your pardon, ma’am—he’ 
not talking Spanish?” 


She dried her eves 
She smoothed the gay head, and 
drooped to her hand in contentment 

“He’s a queer bird,” said Swanson drily. 

“He’s a dear!” 


the head 


She leaned back and rubbed the bent head. 
If parrots could purr, the macaw assuredly 
purred! Lacking the appropriate mechanism, 


he shrieked aloud and gyrated six times in 
rapid succession. 

“Horrors!” Edith rescued her finger and in 
spected it 

“He didn’t hurt vou, ma’am!” 

Not in the least She held out the finger 
proudly 

“Mr. Parrot keeps Dobell’s on hand buy 
it by the gallor 

“Does he bit ~ Again she shied away 
from Peter’s name and blushed 


“Regular scarifies him, ma’am.” 


Can he talk Spanish?” 





Swanson gazed severely at the bird, who 
drooped a wing—it seemed to stretch and 
stretch and stretch—till it released itself jy 


impudent delight. 
“What a darling!” cried Edith 
“Been-a-brute!” muttered the 
“No, you have not!” 
She patted the wicked head, watching thy 
wary eye that followed Swanson from the room 


bird 


“What a lot you know!” said Edith to th 
macaw. Her tone was gentle. 

“You’ll-see-when-you-come-home!” chanted 
the macaw. 

His tones were dulcet again—the very accent 


of Peter that had made her whirl in her chair 

Suddenly she knew she was crying, and her 
face dropped to her hands. All the loneliness of 
Peter Parrot was in the bird’s cold eye, and all 
the loneliness of the bleak rooms 

On his perch the bird swayed a litth 
saw him through her tears—she could see Peter 
teaching him She got up hastily and 
left the room 

Upstairs she stopped at the room that had 
been the nursery. She had been making it into 
a guest-room 

And presently the room was being re papered 
—parrots blue and green and orange swarmed 


She 


on the walls amid impossible foliage—ducks 
and drakes quacked on the curtains—gnomes 
and dwarfs guarded the tiled fireplace—and on 


the spreads of three small beds tigers and elk 
phants and strange beasts pranced and leaped 
Peter had said they would be afraid of the 
tigers and elephants! 


} 
HE house on the hill was redecorated—every 
room refurnished, every ceiling frescoed 
One stepped into it as into the warmth and 


beauty of a tropic scene 
macaw preened himself 

Edith at a side window looked out. Tonight 
Peter would return He would take poss 
sown. Up the driveway rolled a car, anc 
through the window of the car she saw a nurse 
cap and frills And behind the car rolled an 
other car with ten large trunks piled on top 


And on his perch the 


} 
i 





and on top of the trunks a perambulator and 
portable bath and a tricycle and crib. She 
hastened down 

In ten minutes the children were i 
nursery—the trunks were bumping up tl 
stairs, the perambulator v bein hiske 
of sight, the whole hous« filled wit! 
bustle of arrival And Peter due in half an 
hour 

In the new old nursery the children gazed 


entranced at the parrots on the walls and the 
tigers and clephants on the beds—but most ol 
all at a parrot, green and red and blue, that 
preened his feathers in the sun and hopped or 
his perch in the big west window. 

And Edith Parrot above a cradle 
softly to the baby. 


hummed 


“He is large for his age!’ she whispered to 
the nurse. 
‘A year today, ma’am,” nodded the nurse 


Swanson, doorway 
“Come in, 
new baby - 
Swanson bent above 


and naive and grave. 


re spectful, stood in the 
Swanson. You've never seen th 


the cradle, astonishe 


“His name is Peter!’ said the mother 

Swanson’s back straightened. ‘That 
heaven—a boy!” he said. 

She nodded and smiled And int 
doorway stood Peter Parrot—looki: 
the children and the walls and the parrot 
the window Peter’s eves were deep 

Across the room the bird trod a m« re o1 


j 
lo \ 


*Just-stepped out!” he shrilied ga 
” said Peter 


his pcre h 
“Be quict! 


Then he saw the cradk and stop ort 
And in the sudden, happy silence of Un 
her 

room, Peter Junior gave a wail, and | ti 


caught him up. And in the window the macaw 


we tagamne 
chuckled and turned upside down on his pera 
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The Bird of Invention 


Continued from page 32) 


have the bird. She soon tired of 


anxious 

caring and as she was not to the manner 
born, I encouraged her in releasing the young- 
ster, as soon as it was old enough to be self- 
sustaining, in a piece of woodland near by, 


where there were many birds of its kind homing 
among the tree tops. 

My bird was absolutely content in his cage, 
never having known anything else. During a 
lifetime in which I have reared dozens of young 
birds by hand for my own personal gratification 
or to save their lives as I saved the lives of these 
birds, I find on looking back and studying over 
various experiences that I never in all my life 
had a bird in my possession to which I was 
quite so devotedly attached as I was to this 
oriole. From childhood I had worshipped the 
gold and black of the gaudy bird as it flashed 
above the blue calamus beds and the sparkle 
of the stream to the willow tree on its banks. I 
was familiar with the golden notes of its song 
through the sweetly scented catalpa trees, 
where it went food hunting among the tiny 
winged things living on sweets there. In the 
apple and peach orchards, among the lilacs and 
the snowballs, wherever the sweets of bloom or 
the pulp of fruit attracted numberless little 
winged things and tiny worms, there came the 
orioles food hunting. Any bird lover would 
notice, on first acquaintance with the oriole, 
that his voice was as golden as his breast 
Mellower, sweeter notes never fell from the 
throat of a bird than those that the oriole drops 
so deliberately as he follows the waves of flight 
by which he makes his progress through the air. 
No bird in all ornithology so interrupts its song, 
so sustains and retards a note, as the oriole. 
It starts on a high peal of exquisite refinement 


from some tip-top branch, falls in a curve with 
its tone ounts on another note, and when you 
have given up hope of ever hearing the strain 
finished, the tinale will drop from some swaying 
twig in the tip-top of a giant tree a long dis- 
tance from where the song started, 


THE oriole is the bird that sings the theme 
found in Von Flotow’s “Spinning Song” in 
“Martha,” the theme fitting the lines 


“IT can wash, sir, 
I can spin and mend 


\nd babi tend 


And some way this is a wonderful theme to fit 
to the sor the bird, for there is not a cleaner 
bird in ornithology. I have known orioles nest 
ing beside the Wabash River to bathe as many 
as three times in one day. They love the water 


and are never happier than when they are 
splashing in a clear, shallow place on the shor 
of a river or a stream, When it comes to spin 
ning, there is not a bird in ornithology that can 
weave the nest that an oriole can. And as for 
tending babies, orioles spoil and pamper theirs 
past belief. When I tell my biggest nesting 
story concerning the orioles I always have to 
furnish proof, but a nest in my possession is 
incontrovertible proof that above all other 
birds of our ornithology in our day and gener- 
ation, the oriole has advanced in brain power, 
in reasoning, and in execution, 

I shall never forget my surprise over the first 
nestful of oriole eggs that I ever saw. One of 
my field men lined his hat crown with his 
handkerchief, took an old spoon, and climbing 
a tree, transferred two eggs to this improvised 


nest; then let them down to me. They were 
slightly smaller than the egg of a robin, which 
every one probably has seen. They were a 
Crean lor in the background and then, in 
ragged, wavering lines ranging from lavender to 
~ deep purplish brown, the heavier end 
looked a it might have been printed with a 
portion of the nest weaving. The pattern, too 
intricate for any detailed desc ription, trails 


Irom the heavier end of the egg toward the 
point in irregular lines and criss-crossings of 
difierent colors. Some writers on nature sub 
jects have seen the eggs of the oriole in the 
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VEN though the most casual in- 
spection of the Maytag Gyrafoam 
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that it embodies features and advantages 
heretofore unobtainable in any washer, 
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Ask your Maytag dealer to deliver 
a Gyrafoam to your home. Wash with 
it, and at the same time compare it with 
any other washer you may choose. We 
have implicit faith in the ability of the 
Gyrafoam in service to sell itself to you. 
If it does not, return it. 


F. L. MAYTAG, Founder 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, /owa 
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background as having a bluish tint, but I 
think this must have come from the shading of 
the decorations over the egg. At least, the only 
ones that I ever have seen were decidedly 
cream color. I do not recall any other egg so 
highly decorated, not even that of the kingbird, 
the markings on the eggs of the kingbird 
being more in the shape of dots and splotches, 
those of the oriole in fine lines and traceries 
as if crudely trailed on with a brush or blunt 
pen. 
The nest that you will find accompanying 
this article is the first of its kind that ever fell 
to my lot in field work. I was well acquainted 
with the birds that wove it. They homed in a 
cottonwood overhanging the road west of the 
Pyle Cemetery of Geneva. Passing the ceme- 
| tery one day with one of my most expert field 
|men, we heard the songs of orioles, saw 
|them flashing back and forth, and began 
watching for nests. Presently, in a cotton- 
wood tree among good-sized branches for an 
oriole, we espied an unusually large nest. 
Even with the foliage surrounding it I could 
see from the carriage that its construction was 
most unusual. Without the picture of this 
nest for proof, you never would believe what I 
record concerning it. My first glimpse of it 
gave me a feeling that it was going to open new 
possibilities in oriole history. Field glasses 
trained on it later proved to my amazement 
that aside from the customary opening by 
which all orioles enter and leave a nest, this 
bird had constructed, under the angle of the 
twig to which the nest was attached, a sec- 
ondary entrance, while I discovered on watch- 
| ing the nest for a few days that this was not in 
|use as an entrance but as a window. The 
| brooding bird was covering her eggs, taking the 
| air through the opening she had constructed, 
and watching the doings of the world at large 
instead of being enclosed in a stuffy, heavily 
woven bag which made the usual container for 
a nest of her species. 

The nest was high among the branches in a 
| prominent place, I had much oriole data, so I 
| allowed it to remain where it was until the 
| birds abandoned it. Then I had one of my 
| field men climb up and saw off the branch a 
foot below the nest. This structure proved to 
be the most remarkable I ever have seen in the 
| shape of bird architecture, with the possible ex- 
| ception of a bird that built and laid in twin 
| nests, so that her male might share the labor of 
| brooding with her. This oriole nest was such 
| an advance over the architecture of any other 
over which the annals of ornithology range 
that the description of it is believable, as I 
said before, only when accompanied by the 
evidence. 


HE nest itself was the customary construc- 
tion of fiber stripped from the stems of last 
year’s dead weeds, much lint from fence rails 


| and plants, a free use of cotton cord gathered 


rom country dooryards, and one long, white 
carpet rag or strip of cotton cloth. This cloth 
was made fast to a twig above the nest. It 
was then carried down and around the top of 
the nest. The plant fiber was woven over it, 
and the end of the cloth was brought out and 
fastened around the tree below. It would have 
taken a wind sufficiently strong to wreck the 
entire tree to have dislodged that nest. In all 
oriole architecture I ever have examined it was 
the most thoroughly built. Half-way down the 
side of the structure a twig projected, and this 
was firmly woven into the material of the nest. 
The cord and plant fiber repeatedly crossed it, 
wrapping around it, and then was carried back 
into the weaving of the outer bag so that the 
nest was held in a firm position. The top of 
the nest was repeatedly lashed around the 
larger limb from which the nest depended by 
cotton cord and cloth which were then carried 
back and firmly woven into the body of the 
nest. Still farther down, a smaller piece of 
cord was carried from the nest, passed around 
the larger limbs, then carried to the smaller 


limb, passed around that, tucked through 
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twice, and tied in two slip-knots, one on the 
limb and one at the nest, the cord then being 
carried back and woven into the body of the 
structure. This nest was the only example of 
oriole architecture I ever have seen in which 
the nest material was tied in true knots by the 
birds. 

But the thing that distinguished this nest 
in particular from any other I ever have seen 
was the fact that the pair of birds that built it 
were far in advance of their time and family, 
The mother bird does most of the weaving, but 
pitiful proof that the father bird assists her was 
once made plain to me by finding the body of a 
male oriole that had hanged himself from the 
twig of a poplar in the construction of a nest, 
A tangle of cotton cord, composed of a heavier 
and a lighter piece knotted together, had 
dropped from the structure, lodged on the end 
of a twig, and slipped over it. In working to 
pick this loose and secure it, the male bird had 
slipped a loop over his head, and when he at- 
tempted to fly, it had drawn taut in a perfect 
slip-noose, and in his struggles he had hanged 
himself. The female had abandoned the nest, 
but the tragedy was only too clearly set forth 
by the dead body of the male hanging from the 
projecting twig and the half-finished nest 
above it. The circumstantial evidence was 
unquestionable. 


VERY likely it was the brain of the female 

that evolved the first oriole slip-knot and then 
advanced to the distinctive construction of this 
nest. She must have grown tired of sitting on 
her eggs in the nest in the long, deep bag that 
she wove to hold it, and so she decided that she 
would lighten her labors by building herself a 
window from which she might look upon the 
world and take the air while she brooded. And 
it may have been, too, that the thought oc- 
curred to her that it would be a good idea to 
construct this window large enough to allow 
her an avenue of escape in case a squirrel ora 
screech owl attacked her from above. But this 
nest of hers is incontrovertible proof that the 
birds have a brain, that they think, that they 
reason, that they can plan, and that they can 
execute their plans. Since the beginning many 
prominent ornithologists have claimed that 
every bird follows the instinct of its species, 
and of course it does very largely, but in this 
instance I am offering absolute proof that a 
bird had thinking power, reasoning power, and 
skill to execute what it thought. 

The first attempt at a window, after a cord 
had been laid down and fastened to make a 
loop of the right size, had the nest material 
carried over it and woven back until the at- 
tempt to make the opening was discernible 
as any part of the nest. Then the bird had dis- 
covered that the opening was so high that she 
could not sit on her eggs and make any use of 
it, so she abandoned it and changed to the 
angle of the largest branch supporting the nest 
Over this she repeatedly passed three separate 


strands of cord, twisted them around ecac! 
other, and carried them below the angk 
firmly fastening them in the body of the nest 


Then the remainder of the cord and the plant 
fiber of the nest she firmly wove over this 
and made for herself what was nothing in all 
this world but a window. Repeatedly | 
her so using it. By the hour she sat brooding 
with her head out of the window, looking to 
the right and to the left, above and below, and 
in case of attack during the night at the large 
opening on the other side of the nest, this win 
dow was built sufficiently large to permit her 
A careful study of the reproduction o! 
the nest is all that is necessary to substantiate 
any claim I make concerning it. Most suc- 
cessfully the mother bird took the brood of 
four from it within my knowledge, and I 
imagine she did it much more comfortably 
cheerfully, and happily than other birds of her 
family who were swaying from widely lashing 
branches, trusting for security to the deep sack 
in which they were entrapped without hope o! 
escape if attacked by owls or squirrels, while 
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Shredded Wheat Biscuit with Sliced Bananas 
a Delicious All-the-Year-Round Dish 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


O get the children off to 
school and Daddy off to busi- 
ness these cold mornings, 
without a lot of kitchen work and 
worry, is a problem in most homes. 
The problem is easily solved where 
the mother or housekeeper knows 


Shredded 
Wheat 


Heat the biscuits in the oven to 
restore their crispness, then pour 
hot milk over them, adding a little 
cream and a dash of salt—and you 
have a warm, nourishing meal at 
a cost of a few cents. It’s all the 
food you need for work or play. 
It is the whole wheat (including 
the bran) and is ready-cooked, 
ready-to-eat. 


Shredded Wheat is usually eaten as a break- 
fast cereal, but it can be made into hundreds 
of delicious dishes for any meal. Our new 
booklet, “Fifty Ways of Serving Shredded 
Wheat,” is sent free for the asking. 


Do you know Triscuit, the shredded wheat 
cracker? It is not made of flour. It is made 
of perfect whole grains of wheat cooked in 
steam, drawn into filmy shreds, compressed 
into a cracker and baked in electric ovens. 
It is delicious with butter, soft cheese or 
marmalade. 
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they must have been more or less uncomfort- 
able, and certainly not in the least conversant 
with the affairs of their neighbors nor 
familiar with the passers-by on the highway 
below. 

Having proved by this nest, which later in 
field work I have been able to substantiate by 
several other nests that must have been built 
by descendants of this same bird, or by other 
birds having had the same idea and the same 
power of execution, that a bird can think and 
can execute her thoughts, it will not be so dif- 
ficult for you to believe the things I tell you 
concerning this male oriole which I reared trom 
a little bare creature of down to the second 
year of his life. 

established him in a big brass cage, the door 
of which from the beginning was tied open so 
that he might have the freedom of the room. 
This cage stood on a table near a window filled 
with plants and hanging baskets on which he 
loved to forage in his hunt for bugs and worms 
according to the nature of his species, and my 
oriole was well content with life. From the 
time he could fly he had the freedom of the 
house. It was a long time before I could break 
him of perching on my head and shoulders, 
flapping his wings, and crying like a baby for 
his food. He infinitely preferred having the 
bites put into his mouth to learning to sit on 
the oles of a dish and pick them up for himself. 
Naturally, in the confinement of a house, he 
did not do the amount of flying that he would 
have done in freedom, and having a plethora 
of rich food, of which he was very fond, to eat 
as he chose, water to splash in, and plants and 
shrubs to fly among, he grew into an unusually 
big bird. 


FROM the time he was a tiny baby flapping 

his wings and crying for food in the nest, he 
was the most adorable little beggar. He knew 
how to find his way directly into my heart. He 
knew how to make me leave my sewing or my 
books or any household affair to which I was 
attending, and come at his plaintive, whimper- 
ing call. He knew how to tell me when he 
wanted fresh drinking water. He knew how to 
let me know that he would like a strawberry or 
a grub from the garden instead of his steady 
diet of egg-yolk, potato, and nut or seed kernels. 
He liked to tuck up on my shoulder and sleep 
while I was reading, and he was very fond of 
riding through the house on my head as I went 
about my work. 

The spring of his second year he had grown 
such a big bird, such a golden bird, and such 
an intelligent bird that it was difficult for me 
myself to believe some of the things he did. 
He loved bright colors. He liked to go to my 
sewing basket and get yarns and embroidery 
silks, carry them to his cage, and weave them 
back and forth among the wires. For an hour 
at a stretch, nearly every day as I sat sewing, 
he would work at this. If I did not talk to him 
and pay attention to him, he would do things 
to attract my notice. He would go down to the 
sand and gravel in the bottom of his cage, pick 
up the largest pebbles, fly up to the perch, and 
drop them in his bath tub. If I laughed at the 
splash and said: “That was a good shot! You 
made a fine splash that time!” he would im- 
mediately get another pebble and try it over. 
If I paid no attention, after one or two at- 
tempts to attract me, he would desist and do 
something else. He was so very much my com- 
panion that when my work indoors was fin- 
ished and I took my book or my sewing and 
went to the orchard to sit on an Indian blanket 
under the trees when they were in the pink and 
white glory of May and all the air was full of 
song, I always closed the door of his cage and 
took him along. He was perfectly content on 
his perch, hopping back and forth, chirping 
to me. I never saw him hop along the wires, 
thrust his beak between, or make an effort to 
escape from his cage. I think he loved it as 
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much as the birds above us loved the sky and 
their freedom, and I think I can prove that this 
was the case by the almost incredible thing 
that happened. 

He was flying free in the house one day when 
I forgot that he was in the room where I was 
working. I started to carry a pot of flowers 
that I was going to reset out of the door, and 
so swung it wide open. As I stepped out I sud- 
denly realized that he was above my head 
and in freedom. I had learned to love that 
bird until I almost worshipped him. With a 
sick heart I set down the flowers and looked 


p. 

He had gone on a flight to surpass any I ever 
saw made by an oriole. In a wave of flight over 
the orchard, by an upward spiral curving and 
mounting, he was rising up and up, until my 
heart stood still. He went almost from sight, 


the merest speck in the sky; and then he began | 


to drop, not in waves of flight but in circles, and 
as he came down he poured from his throat the 
most exquisite notes I ever heard from the 
throat of an oriole—liquid gold and the purest 
pearls of sound he dropped down to me, not 
with the exasperating pauses of a free bird, but 
in a torrent of golden exultation. Down and 
down he came while I stood staring up at him, 


my heart scarcely beating. Lower and lower, | 
and then with a great wave of thankfulness, of | 


love, and of awed wonder, I realized that he had 
tasted freedom and was coming straight back 
to me. He had ascended as far Heavenward 
as his wings could carry him. He had exulted 
in freedom and the boundless blue of the sky. 
He had seen the clouds and the world and the 
free flight of other birds, but he was coming 
back to me; and he did come back to. me. His 
only perching place in that wild flight was my 
head. I turned softly, opened the door, and 
carried him back to captivity. He flew over to 
the plants and back to his cage and went on 


| 


with life exactly as if he never had been a} 


creature of freedom. 


KEPT watching him. Perhaps it was imagi- 

nation, but I think he was perfectly happy. 
Certainly he was a petted thing, a pampered 
thing, and certainly also in spring, in bloom- 
time, in nesting time, Nature within him was 
crying for a mate, for a pendant purse on a 
high branch in field or orchard and little gold 
throats to fend for and to feed, while in my ears 
today I can hear the notes of that thrilling 
ecstatic burst of song when he reached the 
limits to which his wings could carry him and 
started spiraling down to me. Much as I 
loved him, I could not keep him any longer. 
In a few days, and after a pretty stiff struggle 


with inherent selfishness, I began training him | 


to longer and longer flights, putting his food 
out of doors, taking him to the apple trees of 
the orchard and showing him how to search 
among the leaves for bugs and worms, where 
the strawberries were in the beds, where the 
cherries were on the trees, and finally I quit 
feeding ‘im and forced him, when he was hun- 
gry, to search for food himself. The argument 
that won him freedom ran through bird psy- 
chology and clenched in mathematics. One 
pair of orioles will build two, sometimes three 
nests in a season, and raise four birds in each 
nest—that makes, on a basis of two nests, eight 
birds to a pair each season, and the average 
life of an oriole is ten years. This meant that 
I had not one oriole in captivity, but eighty. 
The figures were too appalling for me. They 
won my precious bird speedy release. 

The only compensation I ever have had for 
the loss of so beautiful and so dear a thing was 
the thought of the joy he must have found in 
wooing a mate, and yet I never have been any 
too sure that release was a wise thing for a bird 
so trained, for even after days of freedom he 
might have seen a dark head that looked 
enough like mine to make him trust the freedom 
I gave him to the wrong hands. 


Mrs. Porter's next article, “Grass,” will appear in the February Good Housekeeping 
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| told me out of affection for me, 


The Carolinian 






(Continued from page 69) 


She looked in terror at Rutledge and almost 
in equal terror at her husband, sitting there 
so stern-faced and seemingly impassive. 


“Answer, madam,” rasped the voice of 
Gadsden. 
| She bowed her head: “He did,” she said, 


scarcely above her breath. 

There was a gasp from each of those judges, 
which in itself revealed the fact that despite 
the almost conclusive appearances, they had 
resisted until this moment the acceptance of 
Latimer’s guilt. 


Moultrie, his good-humored face suddenly 
darkened by wrath, swung round to face 
Latimer. “You smooth-faced traitor!” he 


ejaculated, and to Latimer it was like a blow 
“No, no!” Myrtle cried, and there was more 


anger than dismay in her voice now. “You 
know that he is not that, General Moultrie. 
You know him; you know what his life has 


been, how he has risked it again and again in 
this cause. You know fhat if he told me, there 
was no thought of betrayal in his mind. He 
out of com 
passion for my anxieties, to allay the fears that 


were troubling me.” 


“No one who considers Major Latinier’s ser- 


| vice to the cause of freedom can suppose any 


| much of 


| 


thing else, madam,” Rutledge answered her, 
and by that answer administered a rebuke to 
Moultrie. 

To Latimer it was an odd thing that whereas 
the man upon whose friendship he would 
chiefly have counted in this hour should turn 
against him, one whom he regarded almost 
as his enemy should be at pains to hold the 
scales of justice level. And level he con- 
tinued to hold them in what he added. 

“Tndiscretion and imprudence,” he continued 
in the same passionless voice, turning now his 
somber eyes upon Latimer, “have marked his 
actions from the outset, and have spoiled 
the good service that he has been 
privileged to render. That is the most with 
which we charge him now. In such a case, 
however, indiscretion is almost grave a 
fault as active treason, and it exacts the same 
penalties.” 


as 


He saw her face twitch and her body stiffen 
in terror. He paused a moment to allow her 
to regain her self-control before asking his 


tion. 
madam, although realizing out of 


next ques 
“And you, 


what motives he imparted to you this tre- 
mendous secret, did not scruple to carry it 
immediately to your father?” 

‘That I most certainly did not.” She was 
vehement. “I am ready to make oath. as to 
that, and as to every word I may say, Mr. 
Rutledge.” 

“WN RS. LATIMER, oaths will not dispel 


facts, facts that can be firmly established. 
Your father’s arrest yesterday took place within 
a quarter of an hour of your leaving his house. 
At the time of his arrest he was just completing 
a letter which I have here, a letter written in 
cipher. That alone stamps it as a communica- 
tion to be conveyed to the enemy, a com 
munication akin to one taken on an enemy 
agent the day before.” 

“T know nothing of that, sir. Nothing. I 
said no word to my father or to any one of what 
I had learned from my husband, either yester 
day or at any other time.” 

“Surely, sirs,” broke in Latimer, “her asser- 
tion is enough in default of proofs to the con- 
trary. And you can prove nothing beyond the 
fact that I am your betrayer. For that, I 
repeat, I will accept full responsibility. But 
do not, I beg you, subject my wife to further 
torture.” 

She turned to look at him, and trapped 
creature though she knew herself, there shone 
in her eyes a light of tenderness and wonder as 
if this defence of her—of her whose guilt in his 
eyes all the evidence went to establish—this 





readiness to sacrifice himself to save her, 
blotted out every other consideration. She 
knew what her act must seem to him; how in his 
eyes the betrayal of which he supposed her 
guilty was confirmed by all the lies which he 
had discovered that she had told him, lies 
which he believed—and was justified in beliey- 
ing—were intended to screen a double betrayal, 
And yet, in spite of all, he would immolate him- 
self in her place, take upon his loyal, steadfast 
soul the guilt and shame of a deed for which he 
must atone with his life, and die in the con- 
tempt of all men of honor. 

It lent her strength to the task before her, 
strength to tell the whole truth at whatever 
cost to others, so that he might know it at last. 


T WAS the voice of Moultrie, their friend, 

which came to rouse her, with its sinister, 
bitterly hostile note: 

“You are forgetting, sir, that Mrs. Latimer 
has already admitted that you told her.” 

“But not that she told her father,” he 
answered fiercely. ‘As I told her, I may have 
told others. Why not? Mr. Rutledge knows 
my capacity for indiscretion. Why should I 
have confided it to my wife alone?” 


“At present,” Rutledge answered him, “we 
are concerned with what Mrs. Latimer inform 
us you did confide to her.” And he turned 


again to Myrtle. “Mrs. Latimer, will you tell 
us what was the object of your visit yesterday 
to your father?” 

“Is it unusual for a daughter to visit her 
father?” sneered Latimer. 
Rutledge rapped the 
he was holding. “Please, Major Latimer! 
Unless you can restrain yourself, I shall 
examine the witness in your absence. Now, 

Mrs. Latimer. 

She began to speak in a low, composed voice. 
“So that you may understand, I shall have to 
go back to the beginning. When I shall have 
done, it is probable that you will not believe 
me. I can only protest again, and upon my 
oath, that I shall tell you all the truth.” 

It impressed them oddly, with its fore- 
shadowing of disclosures perhaps beyond the 
scope of this informal inquiry. 

“In February last, when my father returned 
to Charles Town and lay dangerously ill, I went 
to visit him, for the purpose of being reconciled 
and further that I should perform a daughter's 
duty by him in his extremity.” 

(nd now came the story of her first meeting 
with the Quaker Neild and her discovery of his 
identity, a story whose details startled them all 
though none of them so profoundly as it 
startled Harry. For to him it was as if she 
were giving her own lover to a firing-party. 

Moultrie would have interrupted her, but 


table with a pencil 


Rutledge restrained him, his legal mind 
insisting upon regularity of procedure. 
“Presently, presently! Let Mrs. Latimer 


” 


continue her story. 

“Conceiving him a spy, I would at once have 
denounced him. But he persuaded me that the 
reason of his presence here in disguise was 
entirely my father’s condition. My father, as 
some of you may know, had made Robert 
Mandeville his heir after he disinherited me for 
marrying—a rebel. It was natural in the cir- 
cumstances that interest as well as solicitude 
should have brought him to my father’s side 


at a time when my father’s life was almost 
despaired of. Because of that, I believed him 
Because I believed him, and because he swore 


that if I held my tongue, he would depart at 
once and never return to Charles Town as long 
as the war lasted, I—I kept the matter 4 
secret.” 

She paused, and then continued. “The day 
before vesterday, while my husband wa snatch- 
ing a brief rest, Mr. Middleton came to sa) 
that a Quaker named Neild was here to see him. 
I was angry and terrified. I came down at 
once, and I saw this man here in this room. | 
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came to upbraid him with his broken faith, the 
deceit he had practised upon me—for that I 
now believed it to be—before denouncing him 
to my husband.” 

“You denounced him to your husband, do 
you say?” ejaculated Moultrie, incredulous. 

“No. It is for that that I am now being 
sunished. If I had done so, none of this could 
— happened, for upon his arrest must have 
followed immediately my father’s. But he 


made me afraid, afraid not only for myself, but | 


for my husband. He showed me that my 
father’s reconciliation was no more than a 
cruel comedy, played for the purpose of 
entangling my husband sooner or later and 
bringing him down in shame and ruin.” 

She enlarged upon this, going into the causes 
of her father’s hate, explaining how he had 
chafed in the bonds which his unfinished duel 
with Latimer had imposed upon him. 

“Captain Mandeville showed me that I could 
not now denounce him without denouncing 
myself. That by saving him once before, I had 
rendered myself his accomplice. That even 
if he were silent as to that, my father would 
drag the fact into the light to condemn me, 
and my husband with me. 

“T know now that I should have been strong, 
that I should have told my husband at once 
and taken the risk of the rest. But there was 
more than that. There was a debt between 
Captain Mandeville and myself. In the old 
days when my husband’s life was in danger, it 
was Captain Mandeville who, by interceding 
with Lord William Campbell out of kindness 
and affection for me, had prevailed upon him to 
give my husband the diemative of banish- 
ment.” 


“you believed that?” cried Gadsden, with 


memories of the night when, bound hand | 


and foot by Mandeville’s contriving—as he 
more than suspected—Latimer was about to be 
flung by mistake into the barge in which the 
merchant was returning to the wharf. 


“Certainly, and I believe it even now. | 


Because of that debt and because of my fears, 
again I consented to hold my tongue. Cir- 
cumstances forced it upon me. My husband 
came into the room while I was still talking to 
my cousin. My courage failed me in that 
moment. Afterward, when I would have told 
him, it was too late. He informed me that, 
acting upon his orders to detain the man in 
any event, he was keeping him under arrest 
for the present.” 

She paused, and taking advantage of the 
pause, Rutledge touched the bell on the table. 

“It is your wish, I assume,” he said, looking 
round at the soldiers, “‘to see this man?” 

They started out of the absorption into which 
one and all had been plunged by Myrtle’s 
story. Hastily they assented. 


Shubrick came in, and Rutledge beckoned | 


him forward. 


“Have the man who passes as a Quaker 


named Neild brought here at once,” he said. 
“Then send a guard for Sir Andrew Carey and 
put him in the ante-room until I require him. 
As you go, ask Middleton to bring me the 
letter found upon the man Quinn who was shot 
yesterday.” 

Shubrick went out, bestowing in passing a 
half-scared look upon Major Latimer, who was 
sitting back in his chair with half-closed eyes, 


reviewing in his mind the confession that he 


had just heard from Myrtle. 

There was a new pain in Latimer’s heart 
now. This was the woman who he was 
persuaded had betrayed him, whom less than 
an hour ago he would have shot if he had not 
been mercifully prevented. Whatever else her 
clear, straightforward narrative might accom- 
Plish, it had accomplished his own conversion 
to the truth, scattered the last hideous doubt 
in his mind, and made all clear that hitherto 
had been troubled and confused. It had 
revived in him the will to live, if only that he 


might make amends and earn forgiveness for | 


vile assumptions that dishonored only him who 
entertained them. 
hen her voice roused him. She was 
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Miss Mary Lawton of Michigan 
A member of The Rainbow Club 


Join The Rainbow Club 


Though Miss Lawton is a busy girl with her various school activ- 
ities, every unoccupied hour has its money-value and she makes 
many extra dollars in her spare moments, through the club. 

You, too, may use our adaptable money-making plan. It will not 
take you too long from home nor interfere with your regular 
duties. Even if you have never earned a dollar nor had any 
business training you will be able to work with the Club and 
earn money from the very beginning. 


This is a message for all girls and women 
who wish to make money 
accumulated household cares and who 


would therefore welcome some definite 
work to occupy leisure hours. 


spending money for little extras without 
troubling mother and dad; or who per- 


Housewives who need extra dollars for 
emergency bills, the children’s needs, 
etc.; and especially the plucky little wo- 


dream of a college course come true. 


Business Girls whose incomes are not 


sufficient to meet expenses, or who wish man who is the sole support of the fam- 
to save for business courses or little ily and finds it difficult to stretch the 
pleasures. income to meet its needs. 


Take care of the moments and 
they will take care of your life 


Whatever you are planning to do in the new year, if you have not all the 
money you need to accomplish it, join our Club without delay and let it 
help you to obtain what you want. It costs you nothing. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon or write me a letter telling me all about your needs. 


Neu tlle’ 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me full information about your 
spare-time money-making plan, without obligation to me 
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“T decorated them myself 
with an ATECO” 


——- icing designs on pastry, 
cakes, pies, puddings, and dressings on 
salads are easily and quickly made with the 
ATECO Pastry Decorator. The Set consists 
of a light weight metal holder and 12 inter- 
changeable tubes with which an endless num- 
ber of dainty designs can be made. 
simple to use that it becomes fascinating to 
work with an ATECO. 


$3.50 * 
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Complete Set. with 
iliustiated Instruction 
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CAKE AND 
PASTRY 
DECORATOR 
If your dealer does 
not sell genuine 
ATECO ICING SETS, 


we will send one pre- 
pald upon receipt of 
price. 

August Thomsen & Co., 
488 Woodward Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





at home 


Something New—The finest 
macaroons you ever tasted—now 
easily and economically made 
at home with C & S ALMOND 
PREPARATION. Crisp and de- 
licious, wholesome and nutritious, maca- 
roons are good for all the family. C &S 
ALMOND PREPARATION is made of 
the best selected almonds and granulated 
sugar. Many uses. Recipe booklet free. 
Pound and half-pound cans. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
send his name and 3 5c for half- 
poundcan. Dealers Wanted 


4. & SO) 
35 Vestry St. New York City 





Make Chop Suey at home. 
containing La Choy Sprouts, Chow Mein 
Noodles, Brown Sauce and Soy Sauce, all 
necessary ingredients and recipe book sent 
anywhere east of the Mississippi for $1.00 
LaCHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, inc. 
Oakman Bivd. at Richton Detroit, Michigan 
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Start a money-making candy business in a 


MAKE shop or your own home. Correspondence 
IRIDOR or residence courses. Booklet A-2 on re- 

quest, Sample box, delicious assortment, 
CANDIES 25 cents. Dorit K. Weigert, director 





(Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 
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speaking again, in the same quiet, self-con- 
tained tones. 

“You have asked me, Mr. Rutledge, what 
motive I had for seeking my father yesterday. 
I may seem to you to be a long time in coming 
to that, and what I have told you may seem 
rather to supply reasons why I should have 
avoided him. But there is just this thing more: 
When Captain Mandeville disclosed to me the 
bitterness of my father’s rancor, the depths of 
his scheming hatred, the extent to which a 
word from him could destroy me, he made me 
realize that if my father knew him under 
arrest, that word, supported by Heaven knows 
what lies, my father might speak at once. To 
prevent this I went to my father at the earliest 
moment. I assured him that, as I believed, 
Captain Mandeville was detained only as a 
precautionary measure, but that his identity 
was not suspected, and that presently he would 
be released. My father’s conduct confirmed 
all that Captain Mandeville had told me. He 
no longer made any pretence to me. He 
showed himself compounded of vindictiveness 
and hatred. He warned me that if harm befell 
Mandeville, he would denounce me and my 
husband with me. He had information of the 
\merican troops and of their movements 
which he would swear were obtained from me, 
to whom my husband had confided them. And 
if I failed to bring him word every day of 
Captain Mandeville’s position, he would 
assume the worst and act at once. And now 
you know why I visited him again yesterday. 
It was to reassure him, so that I might keep 
him quiet.” She ceased. “That is all I have to 
tell you. It is all that I know, and I swear to 
you that every word of it is true. Deeply, 
bitterly, do I regret the folly into which 
cowardice has led me. But for that this terrible 
situation would never have arisen. But I 
repeat that, however the British may have 
been warned, they were not warned through 
me.” 

Her words had that quality of sincerity that 
compels belief, and there was a spell of silence 
after she had finished. Gadsden was the first 
to speak, and his words were an expression of 
amazement rather than unbelief. 

“It is incredible that a father should carry 
vindictiveness the length of destroying his own 
child.” 

Rutledge made philosophy. 
is evil is incredible in man,” 


AND then Middleton came in, bringing the 

letter Rutledge had requested. The 
Governor took it and spread it on the table, 
face downward, studying some penciled notes 
with which its back was covered. 

As the lieutenant went out again, Moultrie 
shifted uncomfortably in his chair, his broad, 
tanned face creased in lines of ill-humor. 

“All this does not dispose of the fact that 
Prevost had warning. That the warning can 
have proceeded only from your husband or 
myself, and we have now your word for it that 
your husband did convey that secret to you 
yesterday afternoon.” 

Nothing here perhaps terrified her more than 
this hostility in one whom she had come to 
regard with almost filial affection, one who had 
never shown anything but love for herself and 
Harry. 

Rutledge looked up from the sheet of paper 
on which he was beginning to scribble. “How, 
exactly, did your husband convey the informa- 
tion to you?” he asked, remembering that 
question of time which Latimer had raised. 

“How?” She knit her brows, puzzled by the 
question. ‘He told me.” 

“He told you? By word of mouth?” She 
nodded, wondering why Rutledge lay such 
stress upon those questions. ‘“‘When did he 
tell you?” 

“Yesterday morning, before he went to the 


“Nothing that 


| lines.” 


“No, no, madam. You mistaken. 


Bethink you.” 


are 


The Carolinian 


















“T am not mistaken, It was, as nearly as ] 
can remember, at about ten o'clock yesterday 
morning.” ‘ 

With the exception of Latimer, who was sit- 
ting forward, anxiety and eagerness blending 
in his face, there was on every countenance a 
reflection of scornful amazement. 

“Madam,” said Moultrie, “you are mis- 
taken. This is not the truth. He could not 
have told you then, because he did not know it. 
He did not learn of it from his excellency until 
close on twelve.” 

She looked at them in bewilderment. But 
his sphinx-like excellency met her gaze in 
silence. 

“Nevertheless, he told me then,” she insisted, 

“But don’t you see that it is false, ma’am!” 
cried Gadsden. “That what you say is im- 






possible!” 
“It sounds impossible,” said Rutledge 
slowly, “and yet ... It is necessary to 


remember that Carey was arrested an hour 
before Major Latimer returned from the lines, 
That Major Latimer could not possibly have 
sent a message is, I think, within our knowl 
edge; certainly within General Moultrie’s and 
my own, For from the moment that I told him 
this secret until he went with Colonel Smith 
to meet the British commissioners, he was 
never out of our sight for a second.” 
“Egad! That’s true!” Moultrie agreed. 


“AND yet the damning fact remains. There 

is something here that baffles reasoning.” 
He turned to the prisoner. “Major Latimer, I 
recall now that you were singularly reluctant 
to go upon this errand for me; that the com- 
munication of the secret excited you very 
oddly; you made excuses. At first, you urged 
your exhausted condition as a reason why you 
should not be sent; then you put forward a 
foolish objection based upon your rank. Will 
you be frank with us now?” 

It was the only thing to be, since his silence 
must condemn him; and so he chose, as his wife 
had chosen, a course of utter candor. He 
began by telling them how he had discovered 
for himself that his wife was deceiving him 
with those falsehoods to which she had now 
confessed. 

Moultrie interrupted him at that stage. 
“Are you telling us that you knew the real 
identity of this man Neild?” 

“I did. I discovered it when I examined 
him.” 

“And you kept it to yourself 

“For the very reasons my wife has given you. 
Mandeville used the same arguments with me 
that he had already used with her. He showed 
me that he and Carey had so entangled and 
compromised my wife that I could not 
denounce him without endangering her. So I 
contented myself for the present with detaining 
him, thereby rendering him at least powerless 
to harm us by espionage.” 

Thence, after a pause, he resumed the table 
of his suspicions, his torment of doubt on the 
score of the extent of his wife’s faithlessness, 
and his resolve, so terrible in its consequences, 
to put her to the test. 

“In that evil hour, sir,” he told Rutledge, “I 
remembered something you first said years ago 
and repeated lately, in connection with the 
traitor Featherstone: that when a person is 
suspected of spying, it is possible by means of 
false information to establish his guilt and mis- 
lead the enemy at one and the same time.’ 

“But this test, sir ; the nature of this 
test!” cried Moultrie. “Would you have us 
believe possible so extraordinary a fatality, so 
extraordinary a coincidence?” 

“Tt is hardly a coincidence at all. If General 
Moultrie will recall words said to me a littl 
while before—words similar to those which he 
used to your excellency a few hours later at the 
meeting of the Council . . .” 

“Ay! I remember!” Moultrie interrupted 
him. 

“You deplored, sir, civilian intervention n 
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ED OF HEALTH FOR EVERY MAN AND WOMAN. 


' want to be well---By ‘well’ T mean positively, buoyantly 
well. Tam not satisfied merely tobe ‘not sick’---T believe 
that being completely well is the condition most fundamental 
to happiness and success ---T realize that Lcannot get some- 
ything for nothing. T realize that to achieve buoyant health. 
Cos Tmust regulate my life in accordance with certain natural 
9) lows---But Lom convinced that nothing which Tmust deny 


<2) myself is worth a fraction of that which Twill goin--Therefore 
“v4 during this coming yearT shall as for as possible live the natural 
25% life which makes for health. ~+ ~~ ~ 


Tus is the personal platform of those who would make _ food value. It seems to give new energy, but actually 
192§ an outstanding year. It willmeannewenergy,new it lashes the tired nerves to action when they really 
optimism, a firmer grip on life for every one who adopts __ need rest and nourishment. 
it and practices it. And it is nota difficult program. For the last twenty six years, the Postum Cereal 
Health is natural. Sickness is man-made. In the midst | Company has been preaching right living. This is not 
of all our achievements we would do well toremember —_a campaign to sell merely a product. It is a campaign 
with shame that we have so largely disregarded the to sell health! Postum is not a cure-all. Of course, it 
laws of nature as they apply to our own bodies. _ js not a substitute for exercise, fresh air, or sleep. It 
We neglect exercise. We try to see how little is simply a delicious drink, made of roasted whole 
sleep will suffice us. We deny ourselves fresh air. wheat and bran, intended to take its place on the 
We eat the wrong things. And worst of all, we un- tables of those who wish to be wholly well. By 
thinkingly load our systems with drug stimulants drinking Postum, and leaving off caffein, millions of 
which contribute nothing of real value, but which people have eliminated one of the causes of nervous- 
slowly and surely rob the body of its reserve strength. ness, headaches, indigestion and sleeplessness. They 
Perhaps the most widespread offender among these _ have taken one big step toward enriching their lives 
artificial stimulants is caffein. It has absolutely no with health. 
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= (Carrie Blanchard's Offer! 
@ YOU ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO A NEW "rst rayourbed Sig ay Sam dace 
YEAR, with new opportunities—and, we hope, a new “You will be glad to know, too, that Postum costs much less per cus 
record of physical fitness. As one easy step in the right “Will you send me your name and address? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
direction, we want you to try Postum for thirty days. a eee sta eel seroma waghe weep See that vou wet the Brst 
This is only a step—but it is a part of the most impor- 


tant New Year's resolution you can make! Accept the 











offer of Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator. I want to make a thirty-day t 
+ without cost or obligation, the first wee 
; Instant Postum 
| «ea < Od ON Ld fom - of . ee - ; ; 
PY ae EYEE U NEL NIA AMON, | Postum Ceneat 
. * : Name 
Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. In- 
stant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of Street 
the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind 
you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled twenty minutes i City State | 
Either form costs less than most other hot drinks : In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd ¢ 
1924 P.C. Co : 48 Front St.. East, Toronto, Ont 
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THE BODY | i 
BEAUTIFUL =~ 
By Annette iciineceanen 


The amazing story of 
transformed herself into the world’s most perfectly 
formed woman is told in an interesting, illustrated 
book, entitled “The Body Beautiful,"’ which Annette 
Kellermann offers to send entirely free of charge to 
readers of this publication who would like to have it. 


From crippled girl to worlds 
most perfectly woman 


people will be surprised on reading “The 
Body LBeautiful,”” to learn that Annette Kellermann 
was so deformed as a child as to be practically a 
cripple, and so troubled with ill-health as to be al- 
most an invalid, No one ever dreamed that she would 
one day become famous all over the world for the 
perfect symmetry and beauty of her body, that she 
would be starred in such great photo-plays as “ 
Daughter of the Gods,’ ‘Neptune's Daughter,’’ 
is only a matier of fifteen minutes a da 
says Annette Kellermann “Any woman who will 4 
vote just this littl time to her health and beauty 
can employ my methods for obtaining a greatly improved 
figure, neither too stout nor too thin, for moulding each 
part of her body to graceful, youthful lines, for ac 
quiring a clear, healthy complexion, for overcoming 
ailments due to physical inefficiency 
“I am anxious to give every woman the benefit of 
my simple, 15-minute-a-day system Mail the coupor 
for a copy of ‘The Rody Beautiful,” which will be 
sent, without cost or obligation.”’ Annette Kellermann, 
Inc., Dept. 101, 225 W. 39th Street, New York City 
—_— —_— oe 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN, INC., Dept. 101, 225 W. 39th St. N.Y. C. 


Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of cost, your 
new book “The Body Beautiful.’ * | am particularly interested in 


Reducing Weight 


how Annette Kellermann 
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D Body Building 
Name . : 

Kindly print name and address 
Address 


City 


2s20e State 
Those outside U. S. send 10c to help pay postage 





{ A Folding Dressing Table 
and Bath-Tub in One Article 


Mother can sit or stand while 
dangerous lifting. Enameled f 
nickel-plated fit 
tings--nothing to 
rust 
Two sizes n 
ches and 36 inches 
high. For sale by 
department stores 
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Ave., Rochester, 
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Enjoy Your Work! Hundreds of open 


ings in big hotels for women to act 
as Hostess Fascinating, uncrowded 
field that develops charm, and person- 
ality One student write m hostess 


and manager of an apartment eee in a fash 
ionable section—salary $3,600 per year, with 
s  besutifol cperement, for my giris and self.’’ 
Write for FREE BOOK. 


LEWIS HOTEL vearmone sonests 
Sta. 0-2401 Washington. 
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| you believe 


military affairs, but for which Lincoln’s army 
would have been where it was required instead 
of idling at Savannah. When you said that, 
you suggested the obvious test, and I applied 
it. Now, sirs, you know all, and I hope that 
as firmly as I believe that my wife 
is innocent.” 

“You overlook, sir,” said Rutledge gravely, 
“that if we believe you now—and I scarcely 
see, all the facts considered, what other ex- 
planation fits—the case against Mrs. Latimer 
is stronger than it ever was. The extraordinary 
test you tell us you applied, makes possible 
what seemed impossible before: that she 
should have communicated to her father, 
before he was arrested, this false information, 
which yet was true.” 

Latimer’s eyes dilated in sudden fear. Only 
now did he perceive how his trust in truth had 
been misplaced. In his candor he had overshot 
the mark. 

“Oh, my God!” 
again into his seat. 

“But it clears him,” cried Myrtle. ‘‘You 
can not doubt the truth of what he has told you. 
Your excellency has said that it fits.” 

“Do you admit, madam,” Rutledge asked 
her, “that you conveyed this information to 
your father?” 

She looked at them a little piteously, 
obviously hesitating. And Latimer, instin« 
tively apprehending the reasons for her hesita- 
tion, and in terror lest out of her desperate 
anxiety to save him she might have recourse 
to a lie that should incriminate herself more 
deeply than ever, cried out commandingly: 


he groaned, and sank down 


“The truth, Myrtle! The truth, without 
regard to anything!” 
That clear command afforded her the 


guidance that she needed. 
I did not,” she answered firmly. 
that I did not.” 
Rutledge bowed his head. “If there are no 
further questions for the witness ag 
He paused, his hand upon the |! 
a moment, none 
shift to speak, he rang. 


“T swear 


bell, and after 


of his associates making a 


Shubrick was prompt to answer the 
summons. 

“Is the man who calls himself Neild here 
yet?” 


The ensign replied that he was waiting 

“Bring him in,” said Rutledge, and to fill in 
the pause that followed, he returned to the 
notes he was making in pencil. 


CHAPTER XVII 
M: AJOR MANDEVILLE came in between 
two troopers, erect, firm of step, confident, 
and composed of countenance. 
Myrtle, at the end of her examination, had 
been led aside by Tom Izard to another chair. 
And now, in obedience to a sign from Rutledge, 


Shubrick and the guards fell back a little, 
leaving the prisoner face to face with the 


Governor. 

The Englishman’s piercing eyes took in the 
situation at a glance. While much of it 
still remained mysterious, he perceived his own 
danger in the intent scrutiny to which he was 
subjected, and he suspected at once that his 
|identity was known. He was not left in any 
| doubt. 

“We understand,” said Rutledge, “that you 
are Captain Mandeville, a British officer.” 

The abruptness of the challenge startled him 
a little. So much his face betrayed. But only 
| for a moment was he thrown off his balance. 

In the next he was bowing, cool and urbane, to 
Rutledge, and correcting him precisely as in 
similar case he had corrected Latimer. 

“Major Mandeville, if you please. 

he added, not without irony, 
obedient.” 

| “You confess yourself, 
spy?” A 

“Considering the garb in which you behold 
| me, the confession is surely unnecessary.” 





” And 
“Your humble 


of course, a British 


The Carolinian 






Far from evincing any sign of fear, he spoke 
almost with a trace of humor. To the end he 
would be the correct representative of the 
artificial age and the artificial society to which 
he belonged. As he had lived, so he would die, 
true to his code, and whatever else he might 
forget, he would never forget the deportment 
that he owed to himself, to his birth, and his 
race. 

“You know, Major Mandeville, what awaits 
you?” Rutledge asked him. 

“Naturally. It by no means exhausts my 
perspicuity. . 

Rutledge considered him a moment be fore 
putting his next question. 

“Have you, yourself, any notion why Major 
Latimer should not immediately have 
denounced you upon discovering your true 
identity?” 

Mandeville looked round at Latimer, and 
a faint smile curled his lip. Then his eyes 
shifted to Myrtle, and meeting the condemna- 
tion in her glance, his smile perished. He 
drew himself stiffly to attention, a tall figure 
of great dignity, despite his abominable dis- 
guise. 

“I gave Major Latimer excellent reasons 
why he could not denounce me without grave 
danger to his wife and even to himself.” 

“Will you repeat these reasons?” 

‘That is my intention. The game, I see, is 
lost, like most games I ever played. I was 
always an unlucky gambler, but at least 
always a good loser.” 

And the story he told them now was one that 
confirmed in every particular what they had 
already heard. 


HEN he had done, Rutledge asked a ques- 
tion, musingly. 

“You say that you disclosed to Mrs. Latimer 
the monstrous part her father has played 
toward her in the past six months?” 

“That is what I said.” 

“Yet in this, upon your own confession, you 
isted Carey. Why, then, do you betray him 
now? , 


as 





“Set it down to a common human weaknes 


to speak the truth in the face of death. If that 
does not satisfy you sume that while I stoo 
to make an ultimate gain from it, I was willing 


enough to forward the matter. But the induce 
ment ends with the hope. I was never one to 
practise villainy for its own sake.” 

It I suspect, less than the 
yet the truth was contained in it. 

Rutledge’s next question was a little startling 
to them all. 

“If you were told that after having learnt 
these facts from you, Mrs. Latimer had con 
veyed to her father secret information obtained 
from her husband, which could be of use to the 
British, what should you say?” 

“Say?” Mandeville’s astonishment was 
unfeigned. “What does your excellency say’ 
What does any man who reasons say?”’ 

“Ah!” said Rutledge. ‘And yet, conveyed 
such information certainly was.” 


was, truth, and 


“By Mrs. Latimer?” cried Mandeville. He 
spoke contemptuously. “Sirs, your wits need 
furbishing.” 


Rutledge invited his associates to question 
the witness if they so desired. They did not 
and Shubrick was desired to remove him and 
to bring in Sir Andrew Carey. 

Mandeville’s glance sought Myrtle in a 
pleading farewell. He had done his best tor 
her at the last, and gratitude now invested her 
eyes with a look of compassion. 

After that he took his place aay Hy his 
guards and went out, his step as firm, h s head 
as high, as that of any man who ever fac« “<t the 
fate of a detected spy. His proud bearing 
dignified his end. It made those who watched 
him go remember that, execrable as is the spy 
accounted by the side against which he works, 
the cause he serves may well regard him as a 
heroic martyr. 


When he had gone, Rutledge repeated to 
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~Much-used hands can be kept smooth, white, silky-soft. Use Jergens Steichen 


Lotion every time you have had your hands in water—and see how it gives 
back softness and suppleness to the skin, taking away every trace of irritation. 


but charm and loveliness, too 


Do your hands get rough, dry, chapped from 
housework? 


Do you have them in and out of water so 
much that the skin w/// crack and become 
discolored —and they never look white, no 
matter how hard you scrub them? 


A housekeeper has a real problem where her 
hands are concerned. 


She must give them the hardest kind of use. 
How is she to keep them smooth, white, silky-soft, 
with that charm and grace which every woman wants 
her hands to have — which no amount of usefulness 
quite makes up for? 

It can be done! Thousands of women are doing 
it today, by means of a new preparation especially 
made to take care of much-used hands—to heal 
the skin, overcome roughness, chapping,and 
every sort of irritation, soften hard cuticle, 
and give the skina beautiful smooth texture. 


A clouded, silvery liquid 


This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, a 
productcontaining benzoinandalmond,two 
of the most healing skin restoratives known. 
Benzoin has been used in medicine from 






time immemorial because of its peculiar effect in heal- 
ing the skin and stimulating skin repair. Almond 
softens and whitens. 


In Jergens Lotion benzoin and almond, together 
with other healing ingredients, form a clouded, 
silvery liquid — deliciously fragrant — which has 
an almost instant effect upon a rough or chapped 
skin, giving it back its suppleness and softness, 
taking away every trace of irritation. 

It leaves no disagreeable stickiness—your skin 
absorbs it instantly. 

Begin today to use Jergens Lotion every time you 

have had your hands in water. You can get Jergens 

Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store or toilet goods 

counter, Get two bottles at a time! Keep one on the 

bath-room shelf to use for your face—keep another 
above the kitchen sink, for convenience when you 
are using your hands for housework. 


Free Offer 


Send this coupon today and get the 
new large-size trial bottle—FREE ! 





Usefulness, service for your hands - 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO 
417 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Name 


Address 


Please send me FREE your new large-size trial bottle of 
Jergens Lotion and the booklet’ ’Y our Skin and ItsCare.”’ 


If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 417 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario 
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I The Beauty of 
Solid Mahogany and Walnut 


Every genuine Wheeler-Okell four-poster is 
made of solid mahogany or solid American 
walnut. We make four-posters only. We 
use only these fine woods. Every design is 
authentic (copyrighted). There are thirty- 
one beautiful designs for you to choose 
from. In full and twin bed sizes. 


The Wheeler-Okell trade mark assures you 
of utmost beauty in material, design and 
workmanship. Look for this guarantee of 
the genuine. See that it is on the foot panel 
of the bed you buy. ‘Most good stores carry 
Wheeler-Okell four-posters. To be certain, 
write for name of nearest dealer and free 
booklet fully illustrating all designs. Write 
to 102 Russell Sr. 


WHEELER-OKELL Ce 


TENNESSEE 





NASHVILLE 


Name and 
design fully 
protected by 
copyright 
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WEDDINGS 


Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS -VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices. Send 
ep for samples. Established 1906 
Heros HAUSLER & CO., Dept. B. 
990" Washington, D. Cc. 

> oS 6 Engraved Birthday Cards 50c 
STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 


A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession Send for catalog G2 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 
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The Carolinian 


them in a slightly different form the question 
he had put to Mandeville himself. 

“If you believe what that man has told us 
of his interview with Mrs. Latimer—and it 





| closely confirms her own and Major Latimer’s 


stories—ask yourselves whether, upon learning 
such abominable facts concerning her father, 
it is credible that she would have conveyed 


| information to him.” 


| 


Rutledge. 


“But the fact,” cried Moultrie in distress, 


“the damnable fact that the information was * 


conveyed?” 

“Ay,” said Gadsden. ‘That’s something 
that remains unshaken and unexplained.” 

And Colonel Laurens silently nodded his 
agreement. 

“Carey’s evidence may shake it,” said 
“JT do not know. But while we 
examine him, keep present in your minds what 
I have said.” 

That was the first word in his favor that 
Latimer had heard from his judges, and to him 
the amazing fact was that it should proceed 
from one whom he had-come to regard almost 
as his personal enemy, one whom three days 
ago he had threatened with a challenge to 


follow when the settlement of the present 
troubles of Charles Town should make it 
possible. 


RUTLEDGE was speaking again. “It will be 


best, I think, if Mrs. Latimer is not present 
at the examination of her father, in case we 
should afterward wish to re-examine her.” 

He made the statement interrogatively, and 
upon receiving the acquiescence of the others, 
he begged Captain Izard to conduct her from 
the room. 

“We leave her in your charge, Captain Izard. 
Take her into the dining-room until we need 
her again.” 

As she was passing out, she looked very 


| wistfully at her husband, almost as if in fear. 


Harry Latimer returned the glance with one 
which at first was no more than its reflected 
expression, but which ended in a smile of con- 


| fidence and encouragement. 


Rutledge was bending over his sheet of paper, 
referring now to one, now to the other, of the 
documents before him, his pencil traveling 
faster than ever. 

At length Sir Andrew Carey, under guard, 
was ushered in by Shubrick. It was the first 
time that Latimer had seen him since that 
night of their duel at Brewton’s, four years 
ago, and he was amazed at the change in the 
man, His bulk had shrunk, so that his clothes 
hung loose and empty about him, and he 
seemed to have lost height. His face, so full, 
ruddy, and hearty in the old days, was now 
gray and hollow cheeked. He carried himself 
aggressively, but his feebleness was not to be 
dissembled, and he leaned heavily upon a cane. 
In his eyes alone was there vigor and life. 
They smoldered balefully as they fell upon 
Latimer, then glowed with a sardonic smile as 
they raked the faces of the others present. 

Rutledge wrote on, without raising his head, 
so engrossed now in his task that he did not 
even look up when in fierce expression of his 
hatred Carey mockingly addressed the little 
gathering. 

“But where is the hero of the hour? 
great General Lincoln?” 

“What do you know of Lincoln?” Moultrie 


Your 





sharply questioned him. 

“Faith, I know him for a rebel, and that’s 
all I want to know of him.” 

Shubrick ventured to interpose an explana- 
tion. “The orderlies in the ante-room, sir, have 
been talking too freely before him.” 

Carey laughed at them. “What discipline 
can you look for in a pack of seditious curs?” 

Rutledge laid down his pencil, at last, and 
looked up. There was the ghost of a smile on 
| his thin lips, but his voice was as cold as ever. 

“Tf General Lincoln has not yet arrived, at 
least General Prevost has departed. The 
reflection may serve to cool your insolence, 








when I add to it that I have documentary 
evidence before me that you have been acting 
as an enemy agent in Charles Town.” 

“An enemy agent? Why, you 
traitor 7 

“A British agent, if you prefer it. You know 
enough of the world, I am sure, to have some 
notion of what may happen to you.” 

“Bah!” said Carey, attempting bravado. 

But he was none too successful. Hibs lips 
quivered, and his glance fell away before 
Rutledge’s. 

Moultrie asked a question: “Have you any 
notion, sir, how the British came to be informed 
of the approach of General Lincoln?” 

A shade of annoyance crossed Rutledge’s 
face, as if this were not a question that he 
desired. 

Carey’s eyes gleamed. He paused a moment 
before answering. “I have. They were 
informed by me upon information obtained 
from Major Latimer.” 

If any doubt could still have lingered in 
Latimer’s mind of the truth of what he had 
heard from his wife and Mandeville, this 
deliberate, cold-blooded lie must finally have 
dispelled it. 

“You are very eager, sir,” cried Laurens, “to 
swear away your life.” 

“My life?” He shrugged his still heavy 
shoulders. “Haven’t you just told me, you 
murderers, that my life is forfeit?” 

“But not the life of Major Latimer,” said 
Rutledge. ‘‘Nor would you swear it away so 
glibly if what you say is true. By doing so, you 
testify in his favor.” 

Carey’s smoldering eyes considered the 
Governor in repressed fury. He realized his 
false step, and he set about retrieving it. 

“You are right, Mr. Rutledge,” he said 
quietly. “It serves no purpose to deceive you.” 
Then in a voice vibrating with passion he went 
on: ‘You all know the wrong, the unpardon- 
able wrong, this man did me. Like a coward 
he bound my hands, so that I could not take 
satisfaction from him in an honorable way. 
Was that to be borne? Was I to lie forever 
under that intolerable debt? Since I might not 
pay it one way, I have paid it another. Pre- 
tending to yield to my daughter’s intercessions, 
I secretly made my peace with him, and I con- 
verted him back to the cause from which he 
had traitorously seceded.” 

“When? When did you do this?” Moultrie 
asked. ‘Be more precise.” 

“Six months ago,”’ he answered impatiently, 
as if the interruption were frivolous, and he 
swept on with his tale of infamy. “Why, do 
you think, did I do it? That I might entangle 
and break him in the end. For months, now, 
he has been supplying me with information 
which I have been forwarding to the British, 
and which has brought about the frustration 
of your rebel aims. Thus he has doubly served 
my ends,” 


pitiful 


GAIN Rutledge was surprising. ‘Of that 

we were already more or less persuaded. 

It but required your own testimony to confirm 
us.” 

“Ha, ha!” The baronet almost gloated. 
“And now you have it. There he stands; as 
false to you as he was false to me; false and 
rotten to the core of him.” 

Latimer was on his feet, his face inflamed. 
“Mr. Rutledge, in God’s name, if I am to be 
shot on the word of this vindictive mad- 
man ba 

Rutledge quelled him sternly. “Major 
Latimer, you shall be given opportunity to 
answer, never fear.” And he resumed his 
questioning of Sir Andrew. “You have said 
that it was yourself conveyed to the British the 
information that Lincoln was approaching to 
surprise them. Was this information received 
from Mrs. Latimer?” 

“She was the bearer of a note from 
band, which contained it.” 

“You have this note?” 


her hus- 
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(What a difference this rug makes 
in the beauty of the room 


cSt means saving and long wear too / 


a" from the ground up— the 
way to get it is to have a beautiful 
rug; for room-beauty begins with rug- 
beauty — and rug-beauty is an absolute 
certainty if you choose a Sanford 
Beauvais Rug, whose moderate price 
will surprise you, so beautiful are the 
colorings and designs. 


As for the wear, this is built into 
every part of the fabric—into the lux- 
urious, closely woven wool pile; into 
the staunchly woven back that lies so 
firm and will not wrinkle. It is seam- 
less too— and seams are the weak spots 
in rugs where the wear begins. 


Wide range of patterns and sizes 


Retailers often tell you that Sanford’s 
Beauvais Rug is positively the greatest 
rug value on the market today. It 
frequently wears for twenty years, 
and longer. It has the great- 
est number of patterns to select 
from — Orientals, Chinese de- 
signs, two-tone effects, and others 
—all exclusive designs inspired 
by rare and ancient motifs. From 
12 ft. x 15 ft. down to small scat- 
ter rugs — including, of course, 
the popular 9 ft. x 12 ft. size—all 
are seamless and all have the 
name “Beauvais” stamped on the 


back. 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., 


have made rugs and carpets since 
1838 and have always maintained 


How perfectly the soft col- 
ors of Beauvais Rug No. 
3993 accord with the spirit 
of this modern living-room. 


SAN FORD'S 


Beauvais Rugs 


In using advertisements see page 4 





the highest possible standards of rug- 
making. And that is the reason most 
rug dealers and furniture houses carry 
Sanford’s Beauvais (pronounced Bo- 
vay) Rugs. If, however, you cannot 
procure them, write us and we will 
send you the name of the nearest mer- 
chant who carries them. 


VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 


Illustrated in colors 


“How to Choose Rugs that Beautify Your 
Home.” A booklet filled with suggestions how 
to choose rugs in harmony with your home 
— how to get the longest wear from rugs — 
how to determine quality when buying. It 
gives you color-harmony suggestions for vari- 
ous rooms. We will mail you a copy free, 
upon request. 


STEPHEN SANFORD & SONS, INC. 
295 FIFTH AVE. DEPT. V NEW YORK CITY 
Mills at Amsterdam, New York 





Beauvais Rug No. 3900, one of the 
many based on ancient motifs. 





























Beauvais Rug No. 3997, which, like all 
Beauvais Rugs, comes in many sizes. 
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CLEANLINESS! 


HERE'S a refrigerator that is the easiest 
thing in the world to keep clean. The 
ice chamber, food racks, drain pipe —even 


the “‘trap’’—are removable and can be 
washed and scalded at the sink like other 


utensils. The smooth, hard, white walls 
can be cleaned and dried as effectively as 
a new white saucepan. 

Steel is the secret! Success Refrigerator 
is all steel—-sheet steel, heavily enameled. 
Can't absorb moisture, can’t crack or chip. 
Its surfaces are all smooth and flat, no 
panels to collect dirt and germs. The all- 
steel lining is positively water-tight. The 
all-steel doors never warp, swell or stick. 

A REMARKABLE GUARANTEE 


Success Refrigerators are sold every- 
where under this sweeping guarantee 
Your money back at any time if you are 
dissatisfied for any reason. Write today for 
“Success” a booklet describing eight dif- 
ferent types of Success Refrigerators. 

SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 

Gloucester, Mass 


UCCESS 


REFRIGERATOR 


‘£4 LLP 


And It’s Sharpened! 


This modern household necessity—puts a 
keen lasting edge on every type of knife in 
your home. A few strokes through the super- 
hard steel discs does it. The handy handle is 
a Zip feature. Beautifully nickeled. Lasts a 


life time. 
$1.00 





Ask your store or send prepaid to 
any address for $1.00. Order several 
now for Xmas gifts. 


THE PHILLIPS LAFFITTE CO. 
Penna Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 

for years. Saves time and labor. Large size $2.75. 
Medium size $2.50, postaze paid. 
Canadian 50c extra. See 
* dealers or ask for folder. 
m= THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “A” Indianapolis, Ind. 
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|at the same time. 


| It 


Carey smiled. “It is not a document a 
prudent man would keep.” 

“But you are not a prudent man in this 
matter, Sir Andrew. And for your purposes of 
vengeance, what evidence could have been 
more conclusive now? But we will pass on. 
You were arrested within a few minutes of your 
daughter’s visit, and your papers were seized 
They include this letter 
which you were just finishing. It is in cipher, 
which of itself sufficiently proclaims its object. 
was intended for the British, was it 


| not?” 


“For General Prevost.” 


“Yet it was never dispatched. How do you 


|reconcile that with your assurance that the 


information you received was actually conveyed 
to the British?” 

It was a question that startled them all, with 
the possible exception of Latimer, who, from 
his own reasoning of yesterday, knew already 
what the answer must be. Yet it was not so 
obvious to Carey. For a moment or two he 
floundered in the trap before he perceived the 
clear way out, and took it. 

“T was arrested a quarter of an hour after my 


| daughter left me; but three-quarters of an 





| 
| 
| 


| 


hour after she arrived. The letter informing 
General Prevost of Lincoln’s approach was 
dispatched a half-hour before my arrest. 
Otherwise how did the news reach Prevost? 
And you know that it did reach him.” 

“Ay,” growled Moultrie, “‘that’s the damn- 
ing fact to which all roads muSt lead in the end, 
however they may seem to be taking different 
directions.” 

“A moment, please,” Rutledge repressed 
him. “What, then, Sir Andrew, was the object 
of this further letter, which also, as you have 
told us, was intended for General Prevost?” 

Carey’s answer was prompt. “It duplicated 
the information, The news was too important 
to be left to a single messenger. I was sending 
a second one against the danger of the first 
being arrested.” 

Rutledge sank back in his chair with bowed 
head and half-closed eyes, thoughtfully tapping 
his teeth with the pencil he had taken up again. 
Then suddenly he looked round at the others. 

“Have you any questions for the witness?” 

There was something odd and very unusual 
in his manner, a certain slyness in his glance, 
than which nothing could normally be more 
alien to John Rutledge. 

“What more can he tell us?” said Gadsden 
between irritation and regret. ‘“‘He has cast a 
new light on what we have already heard.” 


, 


RUTLEDGE looked at Moultrie, as if invit- 

ing him to speak. The sternness that had 
hitherto supported the General suddenly de- 
serted him. He sank forward leaning his elbows 
on his knees, resting his chin in his cupped 
palms, his troubled eyes on Sir Andrew stand- 
ing there almost exultant, recking nothing of 


| what might befall himself now that at last he 


| 


| 


| 


\ 
| 
| 


| 


had pulled his enemy down. 

“You unnatural, kite-hearted monster!” 
Moultrie growled at him. 

Carey eyed him with contempt. “Your 
insults can not touch me, you rebel dog.” 

Moultrie looked at him in speechless fury, 
while Rutledge rapped the table sharply 
with his pencil. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! Let us keep to the 
matter before us. If you have no questions for 
the witness, we will get on.” 

And now, at last, seeing that no one had any- 
thing further to say, Latimer judged that his 
time was come. 

“Your excellency”’ 
Governor. 

But he was not destined to be heard in his 
own defence. At that moment there was 
uproar in the hall outside. A voice excitedly 
raised was demanding instant audience of the 


he appealed to the 


| Governor. Others were presumably represent- 


ing the impossibility of this, for the voice grew 
ever more clamant and was accompanied now 
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by the sounds of a scuffle, ending in a heayy 
blow upon the door. ‘ 

“See what is happening,” Rutledge ordered 
Shubrick. 

The ensign went to open. Instantly a tall. 
loose-limbed man, without coat or hat or wig, 
his white waistcoat and buckskin breeches 
bedaubed with mud, his Hessian boots, from 
one of which the spur had been wrenched. 
squelching water as he stepped, precipitated 
himself almost headlong into the room. He 
recovered his balance and presented a furious, 
excited countenance, ghastly white under the 
filth and blood that masked it. 

“Governor Rutledge!” he cried stridently, 
and his bloodshot eyes raked the room, 
“Which of you is Governor Rutledge?” 
“Stab me!” cried Gadsden, getting to his 
feet. “What new madman’s this?” 

The fellow stiffened to attention at that 
question from a general officer. He presented 
himself. 

“Lieutenant Eaton of Captain Fall’s Light 


Horse, attached to General Rutherford’s 
Brigade.” 
“What?” It was an _ ejaculation from 


Rutledge, sharp as the crack of a whip, 
Rutherford’s Brigade was part of Lincoln's 
force. 

He waved away the guards who had charge 
of Carey, and obediently they withdrew their 
reluctant prisoner into the background, so 
that they no longer intervened between the 
Governor and the newcomer. 

“Approach, sir. I am John Rutledge.” 


HE man staggered forward. It was now 

seen that he was in the last stage of exhaus- 
tion and that only his excitement had made 
possible his last outburst. 

“IT am an express rider from General 
Lincoln,” he further announced himself. 

“Where is General Lincoln?” Moultrie inter- 
rupted him. 

“When I left him at noon yesterday, he was 
approaching the Edisto. He should be at 
Willtown or thereabouts by now.” 

“At Willtown?” echoed Moultrie in amaze- 
ment, for Willtown was thirty miles away. 
“What has delayed him?” 

“He explained it in his letter to your 
excellency,” Eaton informed the Governor. 

“Letter? Do you say you had a letter? 
That General Linco]n was so imprudent as to 
send a letter?” 

His cheeks were scarlet. Probably no man 
had ever seen him in so royal a rage. But no 
one was observing him at the moment. All 
eyes were upon the messenger, and none more 
eager than Latimer’s, who already foresaw the 
real explanation of how the news had reached 
the British. 

Lieutenant Eaton explained himself. “I 
had orders to destroy it if in danger of capture 
Unfortunately I was taken unawares. ! 
stumbled into the British lines on the Ashley 
just after midnight, and I was knocked over, 
searched, and the letter taken from me before 
I knew what had happened. I escaped just 
before dawn, in the confusion of the British 
retreat, and I swam the Ashley in the dark.” 

“My God!” groaned Moultrie, and with 
eyes that were now almost afraid he looked 
across at Latimer, who smiled back at him, 
though not without a touch of bitterness. 

“Ves,” said Rutledge voicing the thought in 
every mind. “That affords another explana- 
tion of how General Prevost was warned.” He 
looked at Eaton. ‘What was in your letter’ 
Do you know?” 

“Yes, sir. It was to inform your excellency 
that the General was making and would con- 
tinue to make every exertion for the relief ol 
Charles Town; that he would abandon his 
baggage so as to hasten progress; to assure you 
that the men are full of spirit; and to exhort 
you to stimulate your people into every effort 
for the defence of the town until he could bring 
up his troops.” 
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Children seem to realize in- 


stinctively that, during waking hours, 
they have only two important jobs— 


nd exercising. They are seri- 
le citizens at table—active 
imals at play. 


Given half a chance, a child will 


wo jobs well. He can see to 
his growing body gets the 
it needs. But he is utterly 


dependent —helpless— about food. 


ngly varied food, nourishing 


food, digestible food—mothers must 
watch these requirements. 
Because it fills these three needs— 


ause most children like it— 
Tapioca is a real find to those 
n meals for children. 


How tapioca helps 


There’s real nourishment in tapioca. 
It is almost a pure 

TAPIOCA 
Magnified 220 times carbohydrate. 


Carbohydrates 
(like potatoes and 
flour) are the main 
source of energy 
for children as 
well as adults. 
The accom- 
panying pho- 
tomicro- 
graphs of 
potato and 
tapioca show 
POTATO 
Magnified 220 times 





TheSerious Dusiness of Caling 


ATCH a healthy child when he 


is eating. He is as serious as a 


clearly why MinuteT apioca is digested 
so easily. Notice how small the cells 
of tapioca are. Then remember that 
Minute Tapioca comes to you al- 
ready partially cooked. Many of the 
tiny cells—visible only with a micro- 
scope—are already exploded and can 
be digested completely and easily. 


Better meals for all 


There are delightful ways of serving 
Minute Tapioca in soups, entrees, 
and desserts. Escalloped tapioca is a 
favorite that your whole family can 
eat. Best ofall, this tempt- 
ing entree is economical, 
because it can be made 
from leftover meat or fish. 

One important sugges- 
tion: Be sure to get Min- 
ute Tapioca. It is super- 
ior to ordinary tapiocas 
in three important ways: 

First, Minute Tapioca 
requires no soaking. Sec- 
ondly, it cooks in fifteen 
minutes. Special scientific 
treatment at the factory 
brings about these two 
advantages. 


REQUIRES 


MINY 





ame care 
you take with foods in your own 
kitchen. Minute Tapioca Co., 31 
Jackson Street, Orange, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute 
Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl 
Tapioca. 
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NO SOAKING 





TE Taw 

Thirdly, ant 
Minute Tapioca is clean 
—prepared in a modern 
American factory with the s 











MinutTeE Tapioca 
CREAM 
Fight portions) 
ot milk I egg 


14 cup Minute Tapioca % cup sugar 
Pinch of salt 


1 quart he 


Flavoring 


Cook Minute Tapioca and salt 15 minutes 
in hot milk in double boiler, stirring fre- 
quently. Add 1 tablespoon of cold water 
to the egg yolk and beat well. At the end 
of 15 minutes stir the egg yolk and sugar 
slowly into the milk and tapioca. 


Cook until it begins to thicken like cus- 
tard. Remove from heat and whip in the 
beaten egg white. 

Add vanilla, orange, or any flavoring 
The white o 
meringue if preferred. 


desired. f egg may be used as 


This is delicious poured cold over any 
either fresh or canned, 


, dates, 


fruit or berries, 


Raisins, prunes, figs or nuts may 


be stirred into it while cooling. 


agi 





Free—a generous sample anda 
valuable new Cook Book 


Menu — 
you at your re- 
press. 
gives practical advice about menu- 
One 
of 


DDING 
sent free to 
quest—is just off 


Variety to the 
the 


values. 
the 


food 
on 


and 


planning 
based 


section, 
the proper diet for children. 


full- 


for tapioca dishes. 


Tapioca will also be sent. 


For convenience, use 


advice 
leading baby specialists, discusses 
Then 
there are thirty recipes—clear and 







It 


A generous sample of Minute 


coupon 





Minute Tarproca Company, 


31 Jackson Street, Orange, Mass. 

Please send me, free of charge, Adc ding 
Variety to the Menu, the new Cook Book; The 
Story of Minut ee a; and asample package 
of Minute Tapioca 
N ame 
Street 
City State 





In using 


advertisements see page 4 

















Why I Loik For 
| The Big Red “One” 


By Mrs. Alma Alt 
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**T know there’ s no detter oil than 
3-in-One. And I snow there are 
a lot that are not so good.’ 


**That’s why Ialways look for the 
Big Red “‘One’’ on the label— 
and always get it.”’ 


. 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


is exactly right for all light mecha- 
nisms about the house. Penetrates 
quickly. Oils perfectly. Won't gum 
or dry out. Try on vacuum cleaners, 
sewing machines, etc. 





p——~<4- 4-4 4 - —  — I 


3-in-One cleans and polishes fine fur- 
niture, woodwork, painted or varnish- 
ed floors, oilcloth, windows and mir- yj) 
rors. Also prevents rust and tarnish i 
on all metal surfaces. i 





Sold at all good stores in 1-o0z., 3-oz. | 

and 8-oz. bottles. Also in 3-oz. Handy if 
Oil Cans. The 8-oz. Household Size | 
is the economical size. Contains more \{ 


oil for the money. \{ 
senerous sample and illustrated | 


FREE (oie, explaining all 


the many uses for 3-in-One. Write for 
both on a postal, 


THREE- 
130 LE. William St., 
Rahway, N. 


IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 

New York, N. Y. 

. Factories: 1. and Moutreal 
HROS 


MEDITERRANEAN Gan. 31) 31) AROUND 3 THE 
WORLD (Jan. 30) NORWAY and 
MEDITERRANEAN (July 1) 

Seasonal cruises by superb, specially chartered, new, oil-burning 
a ws rates include hotels, drive aa guides, fees, 

- rt staff. Tinked membe: erahip 
SOUTH AMERICA. Small party leaves Jan. 22 
Please specify program desired. 


CLARK’S TOURS - Times Bldg., N.Y. 


* Handy Cleaner Brush 


(PATENTED) 
The brush that REALLY CLEANS 


A rustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
wood, metal and household utensils with 
astonishing thoroughness. 

Ask your dealer or send 20 cents 


WORCESTER BRUSH AND SCRAPER CO 


457 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
EDPwpawIinGs 
¥ 
Custom requires that wedding stationery be engraved 


Srec 

We will send 
upon request samples of Invitations, Announcements and Cards, als« 
our booklet on ‘Wedding Etiquette Prices moderate. We solicit 
the patronage of those who desire work of manifest quality, characte 
end assurance that every detail will be correct and in proper form 
Roya! Engraving Company, 614-W Wainut St., Philadetphia, Pa. 


CANDY-—AIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 


to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 

















STAB\ 





Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. &, Lynbrook. . 6m. 
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The scarlet tide of anger had ebbed from 
Rutledge’s cheeks. He was white now to the 
lips. His utterance came thick and tremulous 
with passion, 

“He deemed it necessary to write me that! 
And it was only yesterday beyond the Edisto 
that it occurred to him to leave his baggage! 
His baggage! What did he think himself? A 
pedler, taking wares to market? And then 
write to me! That he should not be here ¢ 
the appointed time was bad enough. But 
write to me that he was coming. God of 
Heaven! That I should have to work with 
such clumsy, broken tools!” 

He sank back in his chair, everything else 
forgotten, for the moment, in the bitterness 
of his realization that through sluggishness 
aggravated by an act of crass stupidity, his 
elaborate plan should have been wrecked, with 
the result that the war might continue for 
years to afflict his distracted country. 


Bet if he had no thought at the moment save 

for the effect of this blunder upon his plans 
Moultrie had no thought save for the effect 
of the news upon the charge against Latimer, 
and it was he who now took up the questioning 
of the express rider. 

“When you were seized in the Britis h lines, 
whi it was the condition of the camp?” 

‘The British were asleep, sir. 1 was dragged 
off to General Prevost’s quarters and kept 
waiting while they roused the General. He 
came in a bedgown to examine me.” 

“So that until he read the letter you carried, 
General Prevost had no knowledge, no sus- 
picion even, that General Lincoln was creeping 
upon him?” 

‘Creeping’ is the word, Moultrie,’ 
the livid Rutledge. 


sneered 


‘That he certainly had not, sir,” Eaton 
answered. “He went almost mad in his sur- 
prise. Within ten minutes the bugles were 


blowing and the drums were beating to rouse 
the men. Within a half-hour the British had 
begun to break camp.” 

Moultrie swung to the Governor. 
shaking with excitement. 

“You hear that, John? You perceive how 
that bears upon the case against Latimer? 
How it proves Carey’s evidence a wicked lie?” 

In the background Carey uttered a sneering, 
confident laugh. Rutledge glanced at him in 
silence. 

“So much,” the Governor surprised them all 
by saying, “was no longer necessary to prove 
that.” Then he waved the express rider away. 
“You may go, sir, and get the rest of which you 
appear to stand in need, No blame attaches to 
you for what has happened.” 

Eaton thanked him and staggered out. 

Rutledge sat forward again to return to the 
considerations that had been 


He 


was 


so startlingly 
interrupted. “Now, Major Latimer, I do not 


think we need detain you long.” 

“Don’t you?” quoth Carey with a malicious 
chuckle. 

“Have 
Moultrie. 

Unbidden Sir 
keeping close. 
cane. 

“You think this evidence acquits him, do 
you? You purblind fools! All that it proves 
is that Lincoln’s messenger reached Prevost 
before mine. It is even possible that mine 
miscarried. It was the danger of that made me 
prepare a second message.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Rutledge. 
messagte He took up the letter. 
read it to us now?” 

Gladly. Then perhaps you will be con- 
vinced.” 

In silence Rutledge handed him the letter, 
and Carey read: 

“Dear General—These to inform you again, 
in case my letter of this morning should not 
have reached you, that Lincoln is rapidly 
advancing upon your rear, so that should you 


you more lies for us?” demanded 


his guards 
upon his 


Andrew advanced, 
He leaned heavily 


“This cipher 
“Will you 
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remain in your present situation, you may find 


it become one of extreme hazard. I have this 
from a sure source, namely my son-in-law. 
Major Latimer, who is aide to General 
Moultrie, commanding here.” 


Moultrie, Gadsden and Laurens fro 
one another in fresh perplexity. 
rebelled now against believing. And yet the 
letter was in cipher, and out of that alone jt 
followed that some secret intelligence must be 
contained in it. It was written immediately 


vned at 
Their minds 


after Myrtle’s visit to her father, and thay 
Latimer had told her this thing she had 
admitted. So, too, was Latimer himself jp 


danger now of reasoning, although earlier hy 
had cast all doubt of his wife from his mind, 
“Sir,” he exclaimed passionately to Rutledge 
“he is lying! Lying to destroy me, which he 
has avowed to be his aim. Whatever the letter 
contains, it can not contain what he has said 
Compel him, sir, to produce the cipher, In 
justice to me you must do that—now that we 
have had the express rider’s story.” 

“Produce the cipher!’ Carey 
“Give you so precious a key as that! 
indeed!” 

“Tt is not necessary,” said Rutledge quietly 
And his pencil tapped the papers on the table 
“T have it here.” 

Carey’s mouth loosened. His face which had 
been flushed turned now a sickly gray. “You 
have it there?” he echoed thickly. “It 
it isn’t possible!” 

But Rutledge’s explanation showed him that 


laughed 
Not I 


it was. “A messenger of yours, a spv named 
Quinn, was taken yesterday with a cipher 
message upon him. It was deciphered 

leisure by my secretary, who is an able and 
patient fellow. Thus I was supplied with the 
key. With that key I have been deciphering 


your letter for myself while sitting here. Shall 
I read it to you?” 

Sir Andrew swayed a little, his face convulsed 
His mouth opened and closed, but no words 
came forth. 

Rutledge lowered his eyes to the sheet he had 
taken up, that sheet upon which his pencil had 
been busy. 

“Here is what you really wrote: 

“ ‘Dear General—I regret to inform you that 
Mandeville has been arrested; but I am glad t 
add that his true identity is not yet discovered 
and that he is being detained merely as a 
measure of precaution by order of the rebel 
Governor, who is afflicted with the 
of his kind. His observations before his arrest 
led him to estimate at not more than three 
thousand forces defending the town, and many 
of these are raw militia who will never stand 
after the first British fire. So forward with cor 
fidence, and deliver us from these traitors.’ ” 

He looked up. “That, sir, is what you wrote 
If anything had still been wanting to establish 
completely the innocence of Major Latimer 
and his wife ; 

He broke off to look at Carey, 
longer listening to him. 

The baronet had let fall his cane from a hand 
which had suddenly grown nerveless. Purple 
now of face, he was clawing the air wil By with 
his hands, like a man fighting for breath 
Suddenly he crashed back at full length upon 
the ground, rolled half over, and lay still 

There was a general forward movement 0! 
awe and horror. Rutledge, who had sprung up 
went round to the side of the fallen man. A 
moment he stood looking at him. Then bh 
went down on one knee and held a hand fora 
moment over the region of Sir Andrew’s heart 

He rose and looked at the staring eyes and 
startled faces about him. | 


cowardice 


who was no 


Without any trace 0! 
emotion he announced to them: 
“Judgment has overtaken him.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
WHEN presently they came out into the 


vall they found the members of the 
Privy Coun il assembled there in penitent and 
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Many things you miss when you are 
content with mere Woodwork” 


There isn't any thing too good tor your home, 
especially when the best costs no more. Surely 
you will not let a little carclessness spoil those 
rooms you have so eagerly planned—so often 
visualized in vour mind's eve Select wood- 


work of known quality 


If you want vour entrance to be architectur- 
ally charming, vet sturdy against the elements, 
there is away. \f you want your doors to be rich 
in beauty, enhanced by the tracery of artistic 
wood, yet built to hang true for many vears, 
there is a way. \f you want your china closets, 
cupboards, cabinets, breakfast nook, trimmings, 
ctc., to be in complete harmony, to be built like 
fine furniture have the most charming fin- 
ishes in Stain, paint or cnamels, there is @ way 


It is to keep in mind that woodwork is a fix- 
ture; that it cannot be changed or made 
over or discarded like an unsatisfactory 
tug or chair. It is to specify MORGAN 
QUALITY—to insist, firmly, upon 
having the Morgan mark, like this, 

, on cach piece 


If you do this, happy results are 
bound to follow. Your entrance, your 
stairway, your bookcases, your china 
closets and cabinets, the doors and 
trimming, your breakfast nook, all will " 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 
MORGAN WoopDWwoORK ORGANIZATION 






have the stamp of quality—the touch of archi- 
tectural harmony—and you will have something 
that will serve you and satisfy you for years 














Main Floor Pian 


The Morgan name is the outgrowth of over 
years of service to home owners and builders 


It stands first for quality. It calls to mind great 
factories, vast tracts of fine timberland, an ever- 
ready source of most beautiful woods at lowest 


price. It is also emblematical 
of a perfected system of Stand- 
ardized Manufacturing which 
t involves designs, woods and 
sizes, by means of which 
quality’’ cost is reduced to 
Lad ; a most unusual minimum 





HL 


Morgan Medicom 
( sbenee 


Ic is because of this combi- 

Megs nation of reasons that, while 

assuring you the finest of quali- 

ty, Morgan products are really in 

expensive They save you money as 
well as regrets 


We invite you to investigate Morgan 


Quality Products See your local 
Morgan dealer. He will gladly help 
vou Also, let us suggest that you 


eget a copy of our famous book, 


oot (ih Building with Assurance,"’ now owned 
ql ane : It 


1s 


by thousands of home lovers 
described to the right 


Moroan Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 
MorGan Sasn & Door Company, Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio 


MorGan Mittwork Company, Baltimore, 


Md.; Jersey City, N. J.; Greensboro, N. C. 


ORGA 


Look for this mark on every 
Morgan Product 


eet 
pone 
- Morgan Pian Suggestion N 
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Morgan Breakfast Nook — M391 
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Morgan Wedgewood Door — Mp 21 








Before you 
build your 
new homeget 


SY ‘Thc 440 nage 
Master Book on Home 
Building 


N “ 7 ‘ mie . rated aheve. uttl com- 
heer plans and description, will be 
and om page 24 
“Building with Assurance’’—Second 
Edition—contains the information you 
need to help you cut costs, save time, avoid 


mistakes and get more for your moncy 


“Building with Assurance” 
Indorsed by over 15, authorities 
In this great book are shown homes of 
all types, in full colors, with floor plans 
Besides, you get help on room arrangement, 
interior decoration, floor coverings, light- 
ing, heating, plumbing and landscaping 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


“Building with Assurance” is not for 
eneral distribution. It is for earnest home 
— Our prospectus tells all about it 
she ws specimen pages of beautiful homes in 
color, with floor pl ins he prospectus ts 
gladly sent to those who mail the coupon. 


D ¢ 





tddress nearest office, Depe. B-s 
Moroan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Morcan Sasu & Door Co., Chicago, Ill 
MorGcan Mittworx Company, Baltimore, 
Marvland 

Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please 
send me at once a copy of vour beautiful 
prospectus which describes © Building with 
Assurance 
Name 
Address 
Town State 


Business 
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KNIFE SHARPENER 


IT’S BLACK AND WHITE 
KEENO discs and it is sharp 

instantly. surfaces tough ciate 
eS estes ate 
Exclusive features: Ornamental white enamel ‘guard to 
protect hands; rust-proof Swedish tool steel discs, adjusted to 
smooth, even draw; broad, firm base to prevent vibration. 
KEENO attaches to table or wall. It is 2 quality article and 

teed for life. Ui your dealer cannot suoply you, send 
$00 for KEENO postpaid. !eney back if it fails to satisfy. 

KEENO CORP., 82 Wall Street, New York City 











MAKE PRIZE ANGEL FOOD 
—Amazing New Way / 


At last an entirely new 
and different way has been 
discovered to make the fin- 
est Angel Food—a way that 
is certain to produce prize- 
winning cake that never 
fails! 

This new method is so 
easy and so sure that now any woman 
can quickly make the lightest, smooth- 
est and most appetizing Angel Food. 


MAKE MONEY IN SPARE TIME 


Many women easily earn extra money every week 
making Angel Food for Parties and Clubs. Find out 
about my amazing new method Full particulars sent 
free. Write your name and address on margin of this 
page and send at once 


MRS. GRACE OSBORN, 








Box 771, Bay City, Mich. 


PRE PRICE 7 
VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
—the original vanilla with 
the true tropic favor and 


natural color. Insist on 
getting it—there is no 
substitute for it. 


Fire Automatic Rapid Electric 


Cooke = C £ tricity but has the advantages of fireless seeker con- 
ction and ite cost is less than @ good oil stow 


How Invention ey 






* 


Applied to Fireless Cooker 
Economical in Fuel Use 


Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 96 

ce, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. 














S oo fn stamps. MINNESOTA WAX PAPER CO., 
1824 St. Anthony Avenue, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Fi ither n yen or wo 

men, Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 

W. HILL VER RAGSDALE, Drewer 60, EAST ORANGE. NJ. 


FOR YOURSELF 
Establishand oper- 
ate a “New Syste 
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| shall we say?—the malignancy of fortune. 


chastened mood, to wait upon the Governor. 
It was Ferguson, who yesterday had sworn 
to see Rutledge hanged, who now acted as their 
spokesman. 
| “Your excellency,” he said, “on my own 
| behalf and on that of my fellow-councillors, I 
humbly offer you an apology for having lacked 
toward you the faith which your every past 
action should abundantly have inspired. I am 
also to express our profound admiration of the 
sagacious plan by which you had looked to 
destroy the enemy forces, of your fortitude in 
keeping the matter secret in the face of our 
reprehensibly untrusting opposition ig 
Rutledge cut him short. “Is more of this 
necessary, sirs? The plan has failed, through— 
As 
for what happened yesterday, I am as ready to 





| believe that you performed your duty accord- 


| ing to your lights, as I know that I was per- 


forming mine. If you will oblige me by wait- 
ing upon me at my house presently, I shall be 
glad of your counsel in matters now to be 
determined. 

Thus coldly dismissed, 
depart, uncomfortably 
merited his displeasure. 

Without paying further attention to them, 
Rutledge turned to Latimer who lingered at his 
side. 

“Don’t stay now,’ 
waiting.’ 

And Moultrie, at his elbow, curiously moved 
for such a man of war, a suspicion of moisture 
about his kindly eyes, urged him in the same 
manner. 

“Ay, ay, lad, go to her. Goto her. And ask 
her to forgive me. Maybe she'll understand 
when you tell her that it was love for you made 
me hate so when—God forgive me for an old 
fool!—I thought you’d turned against us.” 

Latimer smiled into the kindly, stricken 
eyes of his father’s friend and turned again to 
Rutledge. 

“T can’t go without thanking you, sir.” 

“For sitting in judgment upon you?” 

“No, sir. For acting as counsel for my 
defence.” 

“That,” said Rutledge, “is the true function 
of any upright judge. Besides, there were two 
other reasons why I must exert myself to save 
you. In the first place I was reminded by the 
Council’s condemnation of myself only yester- 
day that appearances may conspire to establish 

TH! 


Just 


(Continued 


they made shift to 
conscious of having 


* he said. “Your wife is 


place when worn with either skirt or knickers 
for all sports as well as riding. It is developed 
in radium silk, which launders well. Low- 
heeled shoes are good for sports or general 
wear and the stockings are suitable to wear 
with them. 

The sweater illustrated shows you a new 
kind of wool work which I thought would 
interest you because you could do it yourself. 
This work may be done on many foundations 
but perhaps the best for your consideration is 
filet net, very coarse, about three holes to an 
inch. The stitch is a simple cross-stitch worked 
with the heaviest weight of sweater yarn. You 
may make sweaters or short sports coats, or if 
you are ambitious, even long sports coats. 
You simply cut your garment out of the net 
and then proceed to cover it with the coarse 
cross-stitch. It is really not a longer process 
than the knitting of a sweater or coat, and 








there is excellent opportunity for you to work 
|out all sorts of patterns. If you will address 
| Anne Orr, Goop HovsreKeEprne, she will send 
| you a border pattern for this work, and an 
allover design (Pamphlet No. 4707) on the 
order of the one illustrated, but not exactly 
like it. This pattern is The advantage 
of coats and sweaters in this new wool work is 
‘ that they are so light in weight and yet so warm, 


25c. 


The Carolinian 





the guilt of an innocent man; and I could not 
ean that at that meeting you were the only 
man who did not condemn me on those 
appearances. In the second place,” he cop. 
tinued, with now a gleam of sardonic humor. 
“there is between us a certain matter which 
unless I exerted myself to acquit you, migh 
have left upon me a slur of doing cowardly 
service to my own interests. There was some. 
thing said the other day of a challenge to follow 
when the affairs of the State should leave mor 


leisure. That leisure I am now likely to by 
afforded a 
“Sir, can you forgive me?” exclaimed 


Latimer, in penitence. 

Rutledge laughed outright and held out hj 
hand. “Perhaps we have never quite under 
stood each other,” he said. “But, all thing: 
considered, it is a remarkable fact, Latimer 
that yesterday in Beekman’s tent you wer 
the only one who did not call me a scoundrel 

“T have always understood you too well for 
that,” said Latimer as he gripped the proffered 
hand. 

Then he plunged away down the hall to find 
his wife. Rutledge’s voice followed him 

“It is possible that we may yet be friends 

But to that Latimer did not trouble to reply 
He went on and opened the door of the dining 
room. 

She was sitting on the window-seat, and 
Tom Izard, large, benign, and protecting, was 
standing over her. Her face, white and tear 
stained, but eager and half-afraid, was turned 
toward the door when he opened it. His step 
had heralded his approach. 

She sprang up half-choked by fear, to be 
instantly reassured, both by his expression and 
by Tom Izard’s cry: 

“He is free! They have acquitted him.” 

And he pointed to the sword that swung at 
Harry’s side. 

Two faltering, uncertain steps toward him 
she took, then swayed into his arms and lay 
half-swooning in relief against his breast. 

“You know now, Harry, my dear. 
know now ” she said. 

Tom Izard, whose letters to his sister, Lady 
William Campbell, then in Jamaica, relate this 
last episode, went out of the room at that point, 
closing the door upon a husband and wife who 
in reality had only just found each other. It 
was discreet of him, both as a man of feeling 
and a chronicler 
END 


You 


Girls 


from page 63) 


and also that they are as yet extremely new 

The subject of girdles and corsets is a matter 
that I wish to take up with the girl of today. 
It is because I am deeply interested in your 
figures that I am going to talk to you—ts- 
pecially to the girl who says, “None of them 
for me.” While you are very young and 
taking regular exercise, keeping the muscles 
firm, which in turn form a natural girdle for 
the body, it may be permissible to go without 
support, but I have diligently studied your 
young figures and, to one who holds herself 
erect, I have counted ten who slouched down, 
laying the foundation for a figure s ut will be 
anything but attractive later on. To the gir! 
who argues, ‘ ‘Boys don’ t wear them, why should 
we?” T can only say, “Look at a large percentast 
of men in middle life, and ask yourself if you 
wish to have their convex front lines!” I den’ 
want you corseted like your mothers and granJ 
mothers—far from it! Never have women and 
girls been so sanely dressed from the health 
point of view, but T still believe in the girdle 
for the girl of sixteen or over, who is d¢ veloping 
into womanhood, for “as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined.” The average girl will ac 
knowledge that she does not tire so quickly 
when wearing some slight support as she does 
when corsetless. 
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Cheerful, 


convenient and 
so livable! 


—this is 
the modern kitchen 


And it is so easily within reach—no 
rebuilding and small expense with 
Hoosier Kitchen Equipment 


b LOIS M. WYSE 
Director Hoosier Test Kitchens 


A noted domestic science authority says 


that you can tell what kind of a housekeeper a 
woman is by the layout of her kitchen. Whether 
she is right or not, this certainly is true—that 
many women are good housekeepers in spite of 
their kitchens rather than because of them! 


After all, the kitchen is part of the home, too 
—and so should be just as comfortable and liv- 
Indeed it should have 


first attention; for a room which claims so many 


able as any other room 


of our hardest working hours, surely should be 


lable! 


“Oh, but I need so much for other rooms 
which people see more, you say. Yes.—But 
ourself? You see more of the kitch- 
And besides, the 
cost of a modern kitchen is much less than you 
might think. 


what about y 


en than any other room. 


A Hoosier kitchen, inexpensively 
planned for you 

The Hoosier Manufacturing Company, taking 
as models the scientific ideas of the best domestic 
science authorities, has designed and built just 
the units of kitchen equipment to furnish a com- 
plete, attractive, efficient kitchen—a kitchen 
which every home can have 








HOOSIER SHELF CUPBOARD. Provides extra stor 

“8 space which every kitchen needs for utensils, dishes 

and food supplies. Very convenient for a bathroom cup 
board. Also furnished as a single unit. 






































HOOSIER BROOM 
CLOSET. Fitted o 
hold brooms, mops, 
vacuum, brushes and 
a score of little clean 
mg day necessities 


May be had in two 
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responding to Hoos 
Highboy, and 72-inch 
Hooser Beauty 















First of all they recognize the need of an ade- 
quate working center. This they provide in 
the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. Capacious in shelf, 
drawer and container space, arranged with exact 
regard for saving strength and time, with a score 
of convenient fittings which you could not col- 
lect in such workable order in a lifetime! The 
Hoosier Cabinet never asks you to take a step 
when simple reaching will do. A perfect center 
ot kitchen activities! 


But your kitchen is not complete, even with 
a perfect cabinet center. You need more storage 
space right in the kitchen—not in a remote, 
separate pantry. This space is provided in the 
new Hoosier Cabinet Units. 


You may use these units as an extension of 
your cabinet or wherever wall space is suitable. 
There are shelf units in single or double size, for 
dishes, utensils and supplies; a broom closet for 
all cleaning accessories. Matching the cabinet in 
finish and design, they make a uniform, hand- 
some suite, either in white enamel or in the new- 
est Hoosier finish, French Grey—a particularly 
soft, beautiful shade for kitchen furniture. 


And for the last “homey™ touch, there is the 
Hoosier Breakfast Set of table and chairs. For 
rest or breakfast nook it is charming. It is sturdy 
enough for all practical kitchen uses, yet so dainty 
in white enamel finish and blue flower trim. The 
table has a shining white porceliron top and the 
chairs have cane seats. 








Handsome, uniform—for kitchens old or neu 





Perhaps your problem is to make a new, modern 
kitchen out of an old, dingy, inconvenient one 
You can do it so easily, with no remodeling, no 
great expense—with Hoosier equipment. Just 
and there you have an 


No need 


carry it in and place it 
inviting, efhcient up-to-date kitchen! 


to wait for a new house 


For new houses, architects and builders will 
tell you that Hoosier equipment gives you a 
more attractive and efhcient kitchen than any 
special built-in equipment can possibly provide. 
Hundreds of women are now specifying Hoosier 
furniture without the final finish and are finish- 
ing it to match their own kitchen color scheme. 


Ask your architect about installing it. 
g 


An interesting book—rree for you! 


We have a new book, “Planning the Modern 
Kitchen” which gives you much helpful informa- 
tion about furnishing and arranging a modern 
kitchen. We want you to have a copy; just send 
us your name and address on the coupon and we 
will mail it promptly. Another thing—step into 
the Hoosier store in your town and see a model 
Hoosier kitchen—and how easily you can have 
one! Don’t forget to mail us the coupon for the 


book. 


*%& Tue Hooster Manuractrurinc Company 


125 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co 
125 Gray Street, Newcastle, Ind. 
British Address | 
ture Equipment | 
ston St., Liv 





rpool | 


Please send me, free, your new booklet 


“Planning the Modern Kitchen 


City State 


©r93+, The H. M. ¢ 
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used the suggestions cheerfully offered by our Fur- 


ECAUSE these satisfied readers of Good Housekeeping 


nishings and Decorations department; and because they 


placed reliance on the guaranteed advertising of home 


fittings in the pages of Good Housekeeping, they and 


thousands of other housewives have added much joy to 


the decorating of their homes. Expert advice, both edi- 


torially and advertisingly, awaits all readers of Good 


Housekeeping on home management subjects. 














“Each month I have followed your 
Furnishings and Decorations pages and 
want you to know what a big help they 
have been. I am sure there are many 
more women who praise this depart- 
ment and Good Housekeeping in gen- 


eral.”—Mrs. H. F. E., Phila., Pa. 


“T have found that Good Housekeeping 
is not only interesting reading, but that 
it helps you to solve household prob- 


lems.” —Mrs. C. H. H., Lakewood, N. F. 


“TIT was so enchanted with the lovely 
bedroom in your splendid magazine that 
I must write and ask you to help me 
finish doing my new bedroom.”’ 


Mrs. E. T. G., Charleston, S.C. 


“T am a very ardent reader and admirer 
of Good Housekeeping. I am planning 
to renovate my home and I want to find 
out from one who knows just how to do 
it successfully.” 

Mrs. G. L. R., Richmond, Va. 


“Having seen so much valuable advice 
given to others through your wonderful 
magazine, I am asking you for a little 


myself.”—Mrs. C. E. H., Bushell, Ill. 


“T rely on your magazine. Every article 
of furniture from the unromantic icebox 
to my lovely linen chest has the stamp 
of your approval.” 


Mrs. T. F. O., New Haven, Conn. 


“T never can tell you what a help your 
slip cover booklet has been to me and 
your articles on refurnishing.”’ 


Mrs. R. D. L., Malden, Mass. 


“Sometime ago I wrote you for advice 
on furnishing my home, which I found 
very useful and appreciate very much.”’ 
Mrs. M. B. H., Easton, Pa. 
“Thanking you for past favors, I re- 
main your lifelong subscriber to Good 
Housekeeping.” 
Mrs. Ff. M. P., Raleigh, N. C. 


“Received such excellent advice before 
that Iam coming to you again. Adopted 
your color scheme for my living and 
dining rooms and like it very much.” 
Mrs. F. C. P., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“T have been reading with much inter- 
est your articles on interior decorations 
and have derived many helpful hints 
from them.” 


Mrs. F. 2, O., Lakehurst, N. F. 
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NE of the things you love 
to remember is your 
childhood visits to Grand- 


Cookie Jar 


Grandmothers Old Stone 





always found time to do it. 
Today we have an easier, 
quicker way to make cookies 





mother’s old stone cookie jar. 

I don’t believe you ever were 
disappointed, for although 
Grandmother had to stand 
and roll and cut cookies she 





Grandmother’s Ginger COOKIES 


Made the new easy way —no tiresome rolling or cutting. Crisco 
is always ready for instant use and is easy to cream with the 
brown sugar. Grease your pans with Crisco and drop the cookies 
far enough apart to keep them round. Crisco saves washing the 
pans between bakings, so you won't mind using a lot of them. 
All measurements level 1 teaspoon ginger 

1 cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup molasses 1 teaspoon soda 

16 cup Crisco 1 cup sour milk 

1 egg, beaten 444 cups pastry flour 
Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together. Add molasses and ginger, 
then egg. Dissolve soda in sour milk. Add, mix thoroughly. Last 
add flour. Drop teaspoonfuls of the batter on a Criscoed baking 
pan and bake in a medium oven (375° F.). Makes about 50 
cookies, 





Sour Cream COOKIES 


They are delicious when made with Crisco, and Crisco helps to 
make them wholesome, too. 
All measurements level 

2 cups brown sugar ¥ teaspoon nutmeg 

1 cup Crisco 1 teaspoon soda 

2 eggs 4 teaspoons baking powder 

1 cup sour cream 46 cups pastry flour 

46 teaspoon salt 1 cup raisins 

1 cup nut meats 

Cream Crisco, salt and sugar together, add beaten eggs, nuts 
and raisins. Mix well and add cream. Add all dry ingredients 
sifted together. Mix well and drop by spoonfuls on Criscoed 
baking pans. Bake in hot oven (400°F.) 15 minutes. Makes 
50 cookies, 


than Grandmother had. The 
cookies on this page call for no 
rolling and cutting. 
they will gladden the heart of 
any child and save you time. 





To make cooxIEs zn half the time 


I know 














Chocolate Drop COOKIES 


Grandmother’s sugar cookies with chocolate, nuts and raisins 
added. Try them with afternoon tea, and iced tea in summer. 
Of course, make these with Crisco. Grease your pans with 
Crisco, too, and see your cookies come out whole. 
All measurements level 
l cup sugar 
4 cup Crisco 34 cup nuts 
2 eggs, well beaten 34 cup raisins — 
$ squares chocolate from 4 Ib. cake 2 teaspoons baking powder 
14% cups pastry flour 14 teaspoon salt 


14 cup sweet milk 
¥ teaspoon vanilla 


Cream Crisco, add sugar. Add eggs and melted chocolate. Then 
add milk, vanilla, nuts, raisins, mix well; then add baking 
powder and flour. Drop by teaspoons on hot Criscoed pan and 
bake in a medium oven (375° F.). Makes about 25 cookies. 





Nut Wafer COOKIES 


Sliced instead of rolled and cut. Use Crisco and see how easy it 
is to cream with sugar. Crisco keeps so long you can double this 
recipe and keep the rolls in the ice box a long time, slicing and 
baking as you need them. Grease your pans with Crisco and 
you won’t need to wash them between bakings. 

3 eggs, well beaten 

2 teaspoons soda 


All measurements level 

1 cup brown sugar 

1 cup white sugar | 1 teaspoon cinnamon or 

14 cups melted Crisco other spices 

1 teaspoon salt 1 cup Govere nuts 

5 cups pastry flour, sifted twice (blanched almonds are best) 
Cream Crisco with sugar. Add eggs slowly mixing thoroughly. 
Add nuts. Then dry ingredients sifted together twice. Shape 
into roll about 21% to 3 inches in diameter. Put in Criscoed pan 
in ice box overnight. When ready to bake, slice and bake in 
hot oven (425° F.). Makes about 75 cookies. 


Crisco also makes 
wonderful cakes and 
pies and is ideal ‘ 
Sor frying. 
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7 
J all utensils needed. 
top, drain water off. 














Crisco to bring water to the 














<a 
l Lay out on your work To measure Crisco ac- 3 Grease pans with Crisco When baked, remove to 
table and measure ac- “™ curately. If one half ~- and stack on the table. board to cool. 
quately all the ingredients is needed fill cup one half Drop spoonfuls of the batter same pans over and over 
e recipe calls for. Get out full of water, add enough far enough apart to prevent without washing. Simply 


running together. 





2 | FREE! 200 Tested Recipes 


—...—-—-_+-- Gathered from the whole wide world b: 


Miss Olive Allen. To secure this cook boo 


Wie the free simply send your name and address to 


Section H-1, Dept.of Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


shake out possible crumbs oe Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior shortening 


Manufactured and guaranteed purely vegetanle, 


and brush over with Crisco. by The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinneti, 
Obio, U.S. A. 


© 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Oblo 
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